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WHY AMERICA LAGS 
_ it be granted, at the outset, that America is 


playing no mean role before the nations. When 
the war broke out in 1914 we were, from a military point 
of view, among the most negligible of great nations. Our 
army was insignificant; our navy ranked well below 
second place; our industry, however efficient for supply- 
ing the needs of peace, was hopelessly outclassed by 
those of Germany, England and even France in all that 
pertained to the needs of war; our financial power, though 
enormous in the aggregate, was dispersed and disorganized 
to such an extent that vastly poorer nations were in a 
position to bring greater effective power to bear when 
the national interest demanded it. When it first began 
to appear that we might be drawn into the struggle, the 
Germans, by no means so ill-informed a people in foreign 
affairs as it is our patriotic pleasure to assume, made 
merry over the prospect. What could America do: make 
faces at the Germans over the wide seas? Well, after 
three years our war industries are ready to challenge those 
of any other country in the world. Bethlehem can beat 
Essen at the Krupps’ own game. Our financial system 
is now organized to meet any international strain that 
may be placed upon it. Our ship yards will launch more 
bottoms in the next twelve months than those of any 
other country have ever launched in any one year. We 
have an army that, before the year’s campaign is over, 
will compare well in magnitude and spirit with those of 
the great military powers, and what is more to the point, 
we have already transported a greater number of soldiers 
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to France than the Germans thought we could possibly 
transport before 1919. And we must not fail to add to 
these material achievements the immensely more im- 
portant moral achievement that we have managed to 
consolidate public sentiment in support of the war more 
promptly and thoroughly than any of the other pow- 
ers whose territory was not directly menaced by in- 
vasion. 

We have accomplished far more than our most com- 
petent enemy critics feared or our most competent friendly 
critics hoped. It is a healthful thing to bear this fact 
in mind. But it is not a healthful thing to be content 
with it. When our European Allies were speculating 
on what we were likely to do, they naturally calculated 
in terms of the assistance we could be expected to bring 
them in their war. But President Wilson’s diplomacy is 
slowly but surely revising the character of the war. If the 
war was from the beginning a struggle of the more demo- 
cratic nations against the more autocratic, it was never- 
theless only incidentally a war for democracy. American 
diplomacy demands that the realization of democracy 
shall be an essential aim in the war. If at the beginning 
it was expected that Allied victory would make possible 
a stable international order, this was to be an incidental 
result of altering the balance of power in favor of the 
more pacific nations and at the expense of the more bel- 
ligerent nations. American diplomacy demands that 
progress toward a stable international order shall be an 
essential aim, not an incidental one. The difference is 
not merely one of phrases. If American diplomacy pre- 
vails, our European Allies may be compelled to renounce 
territorial and commercial gains upon which they had 
counted to compensate themselves for their immense 
losses. It may take more fighting to realize the war aims 
President Wilson announces than to realize those for 
which our Allies were fighting. 

It is in view of the fact that we are making this war 
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in a peculiar sense our war, that we ought to criticize our 
performance in it. We are demanding a greater share 
in the shaping of the political strategy of the war than 
our Allies had expected us to demand. We ought to 
assume a correspondingly greater share in its burdens. 
We can not be content with merely rendering invaluable 
assistance to our Allies. It is our plain obligation to 
render all the assistance of which we are capable. And 
this we are not doing. 


II 


Today, after ten months of war, in which we have con- 
structed the most ambitious scheme of world diplomacy 
ever launched, we find ourselves in no sense industrially 
mobilized for a great war. By this time, one would sup- 
pose, the tremendous urgency of our shipping require- 
ments would have swept away every obstacle to the 
most effective use of the ships we have, to the accelera- 
tion of the building of: ships on the ways. Not so: the 
Shipping Board is still revolving plans for drawing out 
of the unessential trades a half million tons of shipping 
fit for the North Atlantic voyage. And therewith we 
are offered proof that in these ten months, while muni- 
tions and food supplies for our Allies have filled our sea- 
board warehouses to bursting, for want of bottoms, we 
have been wasting the use of half a million tons in carry- 
ing over safe routes goods we could do without. One 
would suppose that we should have devised means to 
coal and load ships promptly. Not so: the ships held 
up during the recent coal shortage represented in effect 
the loss of many tens of thousands of tonnage. Because 
we had failed to provide in advance bunker coal for clearly 
foreseeable needs, the British government actually sent 


cargoes of coal across the Atlantic to relieve the scarcity. 
One would suppose that by this time we should have 


reached the best practicable plan for operating ships, 
bunkered and laden. But the navy and the merchant 
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marine are still debating the question whether all the 


ships should be taken over by the navy. 

As for our shipbuilding enterprise, we are making 
progress, but nobody is left under the illusion that it is 
satisfactory progress. We wasted an immense amount 
of time in negotiating contracts with the shipbuilding 
concerns, and we are now investigating those contracts 
and talking of revising them, as if time counted for naught 
with us. Weare still nourishing strikes in our shipbuilding 
establishments, because we have not yet devised a labor 
arrangement that will work for the period of the war. 
We still have shipyards that are shorthanded, and cursed 
with a discontented, fluctuating body of labor, because 
we have not recognized that out of working hours the 
laborer must be able to find a roof over his head. 

That we need to keep our munition plants working at 
top speed is equally elementary. Because we were un- 
able to handle the transportation business, it has not 
been possible for them to work at top speed. They have 
been handicapped for want of fuel and materials. They 
have been further handicapped by the coming and going 
of workmen unable to find decent living quarters in muni- 
tions towns. Now, if ever, our general production ought 
to press upon all our possible labor resources. But we 
are not fully employing all our adult male labor, and the 
great potential supplies of women’s labor lie fallow as 
if we were at peace. 

Food, Mr. Hoover and common sense tell us, will win 
the war. But in spite of all the exercise of collective good 
resolutions, we are not saving enough food. We stinted 
ourselves on sugar, while our confectioners, thanks to 
stocks we did not think of touching, continued in business 
as usual. We stand by while our purveyors of food make 
a mock of the popular impulse to economy, with reduced 
portions and no reduction in prices. Although we recog- 
nize that general good will is essential to the success of 
our food-saving program, we nevertheless allow profiteer- 
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ing to slip in. We may make shift to feed our Allies and 
ourselves until the next harvest, but the winning of the 
war requires the next harvest to be bountiful. Are we 
preparing to make it such? From all over the country 
the cry of the producers goes up. There is shortage of 
credit, shortage of labor, shortage of seed, of fertilizer. 
And we seem to be blind to the fact that the season of 
seeding is at hand. Unless we make haste it will be too 
late. 


ITI 


If we were bent on presenting a catalogue of our na- 
tional sins of commission and especially omission, it 
would include reference to the way our armies are equipped 
and drilled and officered. But we have no time now for 
catalogues; our interest is engrossed in the causes that 
lame our national efforts, that make us lag when our 
supreme need is haste. Only if we can attain to a clear 
view of these causes, is it worth while to dwell upon those 
disagreeable evidences of our national incompetence, 
at a time when we most need an optimistic national 
morale. 

It is an easy inference that something must be the 
matter with the personnel of our administration. The 
party in power has not been distinguished historically 
by administrative talent. Suppose that Hughes had 
been elected and had surrounded himself by the best 
talent in his party, should we not now present a more 
formidable front to the enemy? Or suppose that President 
Wilson had followed foreign precedent, and had created 
a coalition cabinet, should not our condition have been 
greatly advanced? Perhaps. But every fairminded ob- 
server of conditions at Washington must recognize that the 
Administration commands a great deal of personal ability. 
The ablest men in the country have tendered their serv- 
ices to the government, and although they are serving 


for the most part in advisory capacities, it is not reported 
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that the department chiefs are loath to listen to advice 
or to act upon it. 


We shall get nearer to the heart of the matter if we will 
examine in detail some concrete problem of war adminis- 
tration. Let us take the railway service as an example. 
When we entered the war it was plain that a tremendous 
strain would be placed upon the railways. They had to 
prepare themselves to move great masses of material 
for the construction of camps, and ‘to transport hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers, some over distances running 
into thousands of miles. They had to keep munitions 
and supplies for our Allies moving, and to meet more 
promptly than ever our pressing civil needs. This meant 
that the railways had to work as nearly as possible as a 
single organic unit. And under the Railways War Board 
they honestly tried to do this. 

But while they tried to work as an operating unit, they 
could not work as a financial unit. They could not make 
whatever operating arrangements would best meet the 
country’s needs and take their earnings out of a common 
pool. This would have been to violate the anti-pooling 
law, and any move in this direction would have brought 
the Department of Justice about their ears. They could 
not make their arrangements with the expectation that 
any road part of whose traffic was diverted to lines that 
could handle it more expeditiously could recoup itself 
by higher rates on the remaining traffic: this would have 
been to run afoul of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
There were possibilities of relieving the railways of less- 
than-car-load freight, through development of freight 
service on electric lines and corresponding reduction of 
passenger service: but here the jurisdiction of state public 
service commissions would have been involved. It would 
have been possible to throw much necessary freight to 
lake and coastwise shipping devoted to carriage that 
might have been dispensed with, but such an arrange- 
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ment required the codperation of the Shipping Board. 
Finally, the roads might have discriminated in favor of 
essential shipments and against unessential ones: but 
to do this on their own account would have been in con- 
travention of the Interstate Commerce Law. They did, 
in fact, discriminate in favor of shipments endowed, by 
the executive departments, with the priority quality: 
but when the war department, the navy department, 
the food administrator, the fuel administrator were issu- 
ing priority orders without reference to one another, what 
headway could the railways make against the confusion? 
The voluntary railway organization, being human, failed 
of its purpose. 

Any concrete problem of industrial mobilization, as 
the foregoing example indicates, involves the codrdination 
of many branches of the government. The railways could 
have operated successfully as a unit, if they could have 
induced Congress, the Department of Justice, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the state public ser- 
vice commissions, the Shipping Board, the Army and 
Navy and the Fuel and Food Administrations to work 
together. 


IV 


But the different branches of our government and 
administration are not in the habit of working together. 
We took over, from an age of despotism, the conception of 
the government as a potential enemy, which we had to 
divide in order to conquer. Our administrative depart- 
ments, to be sure, are directly dependent on the President, 
and in specific cases might, by his order, be made to work 
together. But in practice they do not work together, 
regularly and smoothly. If you want to know what is 
being done about a certain matter, you may find some 
preparation for action going on, we will say, in the Navy 
Department, the Shipping Board and the Tariff Com- 
mission; but you are unlikely to find that the one branch 
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knows what is going on in the others. Those who were in 
Washington when the British experts first arrived will 
recall the chance expressions of bewilderment that escaped 
them. They had exceedingly important information 
to communicate, but nobody could tell them where to 
communicate it, nor, when they had enlightened one 
apparent authority, had they any guaranty that the in- 
formation would be transmitted to other authorities 
equally in need of it. 

While the Food Administration arranges with the 
Chicago packers to place limits upon the charges they 
might otherwise make in war time, the Department of 
Justice serenely proceeds to prosecute the same packers 
for violations of the Sherman law dating back to peace 
times. One would suppose that an arrangement might 
have been made by which Mr. Hoover could use the 
Department of Justice as a club. “We have the goods 
on you: now cooperate with us faithfully in this war 
emergency or— ” But no: Mr. Hoover asks the packers 
to cooperate, and Mr. Gregory prosecutes them. 

Labor in the Northwest is pretty well infiltrated with 
I. W. W. ideals. That may be a pity, but it is true. If 
we want spruce for aeroplanes or fir for ships, if we want 
ships built on Puget Sound—and heaven knows we 
want ships built at every point from which they can float 
to deep waters — we have to employ I. W. W. men and 
their sympathizers. And it is worth noting that those 
I. W. W. laborers have done important pieces of our war 
work in record time. The actual producers have found 
it not impossible to do business with men of I. W. W. 
leanings, and to get them to agree to sink their private 
predilections for sabotage for the country’s good. And 
while the employers of labor were achieving this unex- 
pected result, the Department of Justice fell upon the 
I. W. W. leaders with indictments for conspiracy. Believe 
what you will against these I. W. W. leaders: many of 
them were to be counted on to hold labor in line; and the 
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rank and file of workers in sympathy with the organiza- 
tion now feel suspicious of the government and all its 
works. 

Lest it appear that I am making a special attack on 
the Department of Justice, let me hasten to add that I 
recognize that however unfortunate the result of its action, 
the Department has no precedent for acting otherwise. 
The Department of Justice does not exist for the sake 
of engaging in industrial statesmanship. It exists very 
properly to put men into jail when they give it the chance, 
though the skies cave in. But sometimes there are other 
things to consider. 


V 


Anyone who has observed the concrete details of our 
administrative blunderings must recognize that what 
chiefly ails our government is not the character of Mr. 
Baker or Mr. Daniels or Mr. Gregory or Mr. Houston, 
not the competence of the personnel of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or the Shipping Board or the 
Food or Fuel Administrations, nor the character of the 
President himself, but a system that divides our admin- 
istration into water-tight compartments, and makes 
not only common action impracticable, but conflicting 
action inevitable. Under our administrative system, 
as it now stands, the Cabinet is not a body endowed with 
joint responsibility, but an association of independent 
chiefs with only the President’s volition, sporadically 
exercised, to hold them together. On any particular 
matter involving the.codperation of more departments 
than one, the several chiefs may indeed work out a com- 
mon plan, and they do this in fact with sufficient regular- 
ity to keep the country’s business from breaking down 
altogether. But no single chief or group is responsible 
for taking the initiative toward common action, and if a 
dominant personality in the Cabinet attempted this, he 
would straightway be suspected of a purpose of personal 
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aggrandizement, and would meet with stubborn resist- 
ance from the other chiefs and their departments. Let 
it also be remembered that the functions of the several 
departments are fixed by the laws constituting them, 
and that any attempt on the part of a dominant per- 
sonality in the Cabinet to override the wishes of his 
colleagues respecting their proper fields, would be bound 
to fail. This is why the project of inserting Mr. Roosevelt 
or Mr. Root or Mr. Taft into President Wilson’s Cabinet 
must appear absurd to anyone who holds before himself 
the concrete details of our system. 

So far as the work of administration is concerned, the 
natural direction of reform is indicated by the President’s 
plan as revealed in the Overman bill. Throw all the ad- 
ministrative functions together under the unlimited 
authority of the President. It would then be possible 
to reconstitute the Cabinet as a body with corporate 
initiative and responsibility. If then it were desired to 
deal with the railways or the packers or the I. W. W., 
the Cabinet could bring to bear the powers of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Labor Department, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Food Administration, the 
Federal Reserve Board or any other branch that might be 
effective for the purpose. This supreme administrative 
body ought to be in practically continuous session, either 
under the actual presidency of the Chief Executive, or 
authorized by him to wield his full powers. Every ad- 
ministrative transaction that could not be settled in a 
routine way should be transmitted promptly to the cabinet 
for full and final decision. 


VI 


But this, it may be objected, is not giving us a war 
cabinet, like those of England, France and Italy: it is 
merely changing the organization under which our present 
cabinet works. There is no room for the coalition prin- 
ciple under the existing organization. There would be 
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no obvious reason for employing the principle under the 
proposed reorganization. 

All this is true; but it points to a still more fundamental 
reform: the codrdination of executive and legislative 
functions. Such codrdination is possible under the British, 
French and Italian systems, where the chiefs of the ad- 
ministration are also, as a rule, the leaders of the legislative 
body as well. And it is to be observed that foreign gov- 
ernments resort to coalition cabinets, not at all in order 
to produce unification of the executive branch — which 
is more easily effected under a partisan cabinet; but in 
order to assure better codrdination with the legislative 
branch. 

In any important war project the government has, 
as instruments, its regular administrative powers; but 
almost invariably it requires also the warrant of new law, 
if only to provide the necessary finances. If the British 
government desires to provide its munitions workers 
with houses, it must supplement its executive powers 
with acts enabling it to expropriate the needed land, 
and to find the requisite funds. As the cabinet itself is 
competent to prepare the bills and force their enact- 
ment — unless Parliament chooses to overthrow the 
government altogether, which is practically impossible 
when a coalition has been effected — there is no more 
question of the failure of the legislature to enact the 
necessary laws than there is of the refusal of subordinate 
executive officers to obey orders. Accordingly, when 
the cabinet has decided on a housing project, it can let 
contracts forthwith, knowing that the necessary powers 
and finances will be forthcoming. 

But if our cabinet, when reorganized for maximum 
efficiency, were to decide on a similar project, it would 
have to induce some friendly Congressman to introduce 
a bill giving it the necessary powers. And the bill would 
fall into the hands of a committee that might pare down 
its estimates or clip its wings in other ways. Then it 
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would come before the house, any member of which might 
saddle on it, say, a prohibition or anti-vivisection amend- 
ment with the purpose of breaking its back. The cabinet 
could take no action at all before the bill had actually 
passed both houses and received the President’s signa- 
ture. And in the meantime much water and much blood 
would have passed under the bridges. 

Now, if any of our statesmen, in the governing party 
or in the opposition, can devise a means by which the 
course of legislation can be subjected to executive con- 
trol, or what amounts to the same thing, the executive 
can be subjected to legislative control, we shall be in a 
position to profit by a coalition cabinet. And we shall 
be in a position to bring all our forces to bear upon the 
war. But for so far-reaching a reform we are not yet 
prepared: the delusion of the separation of powers still 
rules our souls. What we can do is at least to codrdinate 
the administration. And this we must do, and soon, if 
we are to reap from the war any other fruit than regret 


for the wasting of the greatest opportunity that has come 
to a nation in all history. 





ON GOING AFOOT 


HERE is a tale that somewhere in the world there 
is a merry river that dances as often as it hears 
sweet music. The tale is not precise whether this river is 
neighbor to us or is a stream of the older world. “It 
dances at the sound of musick,” so runs the legend, “‘for 
with musick it bubbles, dances and grows sandy.” This 
tale may be the conceit of one of those older poets whose 
verses celebrate the morning and the freshness of the 
earth — Thomas Heywood could have written it or even 
the least of those poets who sat their evenings at the 
Mermaid — or the tale may arise more remotely from an 
old worship of the god Pan, who is said to have piped 
along the streams. I offer my credence to the earlier 
origin as the more pleasing. And therefore on a country 
walk I observe the streams if by chance any of them 
shall fit the tale. Although I confess that I have not yet 
seen Pan puffing his cheeks with melody on a stream-side 
bank — by ill luck I squint shortsightedly — yet I often 
hear melodies of such a woodsy composition that surely 
they must issue from his pipe. 


Whether or not this is true, I confess to a love of a 
stream. This may be merely an anaemic love of beauty, 
such as is commonly bred in townfolk, or it may be a faint 
inheritance from braver ancestors who once were anglers 
and played truant with hook and line. You may recall 
that the milk-woman of Kent told Piscator when he came 
at the end of his day’s fishing to beg a cup of red-cow’s 
milk, that anglers were “‘honest, civil, quiet men.” Of 
these virtues I boast. I have, also, a habit of contempla- 
tion, which I am told is proper to an angler. I can lean 


longer than most across the railing of a country bridge 
if the water runs noisily upon the stones. If I chance to 


come off a dusty road — unless hunger stirs me to an 
inn —I can listen for an hour, for of all sounds it is the 
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most musical. When earth and air and water play in 
concert, which are the master musicians this side the 
moon, surely their music rises above the stars. 

In a more familiar mood I throw stepping stones in the 
water to hear them splash, or I cram them in a dam to 
thwart the purpose of the stream, laying ever a higher 
stone when the water laps the top. Or I rest from this 
engineering upon my back and watch the white traffic 
of the clouds across the summer sky. The roots of an 
antique oak peep upon the flood -as in the golden days of 
Arden. Apple blossoms fall upon the water like the 
snow of a more kindly winter. A leaf puts out upon the 
channel like a painted galleon for far adventure. A twig 
sails off freighted with my drowsy thoughts. A branch 
of a willow dips in the stream and writes an endless trail 
of words in the running water. In these evil days when 
the whole fair world is trenched and bruised with war, 
what wisdom does it send to the valleys where men re- 
side — what love and peace and gentleness — that it 
makes this eternal stream its messenger? 

And yet I like a stream best if it is but an incident in 
travel — if it breaks the dusty afternoon and sends me 
off refreshed. Rather than a place for fishing it invites 
me to bathe my feet. There are, indeed, persons so 
careful of their health as to claim that cold water en- 
dangers blisters. Theirs is prudence to be neglected. 
Such persons had better leave their feet at home safely 
slippered on the fender. If one’s feet go upon a holiday, 
is it fair that for fear of consequence they be kept housled 
in their shoes? Is there such torture in a blister even 
should the prevention be sure — to outweigh the pleasure 
of cool water running across the ankles? 

It was but lately that I followed a road that lay off the 
general travel through a pleasant country of hills and 
streams. As the road journeyed no farther than the 
nearby town where I was to get my supper, it went at a 
lazy winding pace. If a dog barked it was in sleepy 
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fashion. He yelped merely to check his loneliness. There 
could be no venom on his drowsy tooth. The very cows 
that fed along its fences were of a slower breed and a 
more contemplative whisk of tail than are found upon 
the thoroughfares. The country was laid out with farms 
—orchards and soft fields of grain that nodded in the 
sunlight — but there were few farmhouses. In all the 
afternoon I passed but one person, a deaf man who asked 
for direction. When I cried out that I was a stranger, 
he held his hand to his ear, but his mouth fell open as 
if my words, denied by deafness from a proper portal, were 
offered here a service entrance. I spread my map before 
him and he put an ample thumb upon it. Then enquiring 
whether I had crossed a road with a red house upon it 
where some friend resided, he thanked me and walked off 
with such speed as his years had left him. Birds sang 
delightfully on the fences and in the fields, yet I knew 
not their names. Shall one not enjoy a symphony without 
precise knowledge of the instrument that gave the tune? 
If an oboe sound a melody, must one bestow a special 
praise, with a knowledge of its function in the concert? 
Or if a trombone please, must one know the brassy crea- 
ture by its name? Rather, whether I listen to horns or 
birds, in my ignorance I bestow loosely a general approba- 
tion; yet is the song sweet in my ears. 

All afternoon I walked with the sound of wind and 
water in my ears, and at night, when I had gained my 
journey’s end and lay in bed, I heard beneath my window 
the music of a little runnel that was like a faint and pleas- 
ant echo of my hill-side walk. I fell asleep to its sooth- 
ing sound and its trickle made a pattern across my dreams. 


Reader, are you addicted to these country walks, either 
for an afternoon or for a week’s duration with a rucksack 
strapped across your back? If denied the longer outing, 
I pray that at the least, for your enjoyment, it is your 
custom to go forth upon a holiday to look upon the larger 
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earth. And I pray that you wander out at random with- 
out too precise a knowledge of where you go or where you 
may get your supper. If you are of a cautious nature, as 
springs from a delicate stomach or too sheltered life, you 
may stuff a bar of chocolate in your pocket. Or an apple 
— if you shift your other ballast — will not sag you be- 
yond locomotion. I have known persons who prize a 
tomato as offering both food and drink, yet it is too likely 
to be damaged and squirt inside your pocket if you rub 
against a tree. Rather, I commend a cucumber for its 
coolness, and a pickle as a sour refreshment to be nibbled 
in turn against the chocolate. Nor shall I complain if 
you hold roughly in your mind, subject to a whim’s re- 
versal, an evening destination to check your hunger. 
But do not bend your circuit back to the noisy city! 
Rather, by preference, let your march end at the inn of a 
country town! If it is but a station on your journey, 
and you continue on the morrow, let there be an ample 
porch and a rail to rest your feet! Here you may sit in 
the comfortable twilight when crammed with food, and 
observe the town’s small traffic. Country folk will come 
about, if you are of easy address, and will engage you on 
their crops. The village prophet will stroke his wise 
beard at your request and, squinting at the sky, will 
foretell a storm. Or, if the night is cold, a fire will be 
laid inside, and a wrinkled board for the conduct of the 
war will debate upon the hearth. But so far as your in- 
firmity permits, I bid you go forth at random with a 
spirit for adventure. Choose a fair direction, if possible 
through a hilly country, but alight from your train by 
chance! If the country pleases you as the train slows down 
for the platform, cast a penny on your knee and abide 
its fall! 

Or if on principle you abhor a choice that is made 
wickedly on the falling of a coin, let an irrelevant circum- 
stance direct your destination! I once walked outside 
London, making my start at Dorking for no other reason 
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except that Sam Weller’s mother-in-law had once lived 
there. You will recall how the elder Mr. Weller in the 
hour of his affliction discoursed on widows in the taproom 
of the Marquis of Granby when the funeral was done, and 
how later, being pestered with the Reverend Mr. Stiggins, 
he immersed him in the horse-trough to ease his grief. 
All through the town I looked for red-nosed men who 
might be descended from the Reverend Shepherd, and 
once when I passed a horse-trough of uncommon size I 
asked a merchant at the corner if it might not be the 
very place. I was met, however by such a vacant stare — 
for the fellow was unlettered — that to rouse him I 
bought a cucumber from an open crate, against the time 
of lunch, and I followed my pursuit farther in the town. 
I recall that the cucumber was of monster length and 
thin. All about the town its end stuck out of my pocket 
inquisitively, as though it were a fellow traveler down 
from London to see the sights. But though I enquired 
for the Weller family, it seems that they were dead and 
gone. Even the Marquis of Granby had disappeared, with 
its room behind the bar where Mr. Stiggins drank his 
pine-apple rum with water, /uke, from the kettle on the 
hob. Leaving Dorking, my companion and myself 
walked all afternoon through a pleasant sunny country 
to the town of Guildford. In the middle afternoon, to 
break the journey, we laid out our lunch of bread and 
cheese and cucumber and rested for an hour. The place 
was a grassy bank along the road above a fertile valley 
where men were pitching hay. Their shouts were carried 
across the fields with an agreeable softness. To-day, 
doubtless, women work in those fields. 

On another occasion we walked from Maidstone to 
Rochester on pilgrimage to the inn where Alfred Jingle 
borrowed Mr. Winkle’s coat to attend the Assembly, 
when he made love to the buxom widow. War had just 
been declared between Britain and Germany, and soldiers 
guarded the roads above the town. At a tea-room in the 
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outskirts army officers ate at a neighboring table. Later, 
it is likely, they were in the retreat from Mons: for the 
expeditionary force crossed the channel within a week. 
Yet so does farce march along with tragedy that our 
chief concern in Rochester was the old inn where the ball 
was held. A surly woman who sat behind a cashier’s 
wicket fixed me with her eye. “Might we visit the 
ballroom?” I enquired. Evidently not, unless we were 
stopping at the house. ‘‘Madame,” I said, “perhaps you 
are unaware that the immortal Mr. Pickwick once so- 
journed beneath your roof.” ‘There was no response. 
“The celebrated Mr. Pickwick,” I continued, “‘who was 
the discoverer of the sources of the Hampstead Ponds.” 
At this — for my manner was impressive — she fumbled 
through the last few pages of her register and admitted 
that he might have been once a patron of the house, but 
that he had now paid his bill and gone. 

I was about to question her about my old friend, the 
poet Augustus Snodgrass, who had been with Mr. Pick- 
wick on his travels, when the waiter, a humorous fellow 
with a vision of a sixpence, offered to be our guide. We 
climbed the stairs and came upon the ballroom. It was 
a small room. Three quadrilles must have stuffed it to 
the edge — a dingy place with bare windows on a deserted 
innyard. The candles of its former brightness have long 
since burned to socket. Vanished are Sir Thomas Clubber 
and Lady Clubber and the Misses Clubber! Gone is the 
Honorable Wilmot Snipe and all the notables that once 
crowded it! Vanished is the punchbowl where the amorous 
Tracy Tupman drank too many cups of negus on that 
memorable night. I gave the dirty waiter a sixpence and 
came away. 


I discourage the usual literary pilgrimage. Indeed, if 
there is a rumor that Milton died in a neighboring town, 
or a treaty of consequence was signed close by, I bid you 
choose another path. One of the finest walks I ever took 
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was on no better advice than the avoidance of a celebrated 
shrine. I was led along the swift waters of a river, through 
several pretty towns, and witnessed the building of a 
lofty bridge. Finally I rode on top of a rattling stage 
with a gossip for a driver, whose long finger pointed out 
the sights upon the road. 

But for the liveliest truancy, I bid you keep an eye open 
for red-haired and freckled lads, and make them your 
counsellors. Lads so spotted and colored, I have found, 
are of unusual enterprise in knowing the best woodland 
paths and the loftiest views. A yellow-haired boy will 
suck his thumb upon a question. An indifferent brown, 
at best, will run for an answer to the kitchen. Whether 
or not the roving spirit of all red-haired youth, which is 
the basis of their deeper knowledge, proceeds from the 
magic of the pigment, the fact yet remains that such boys 
are surer than a signpost to direct one to adventure. 
This truth is so general that I have read the lives of 
the voyagers — Robinson Crusoe, Captain Kidd and the 
worthies of Hakluyt — if perhaps a hint might drop that 
they too in their younger days were freckled and red 
haired. Sinbad in his youth must have glowed like a 
torch. But whether or not the theory holds, on making 
inquiries of a red-haired lad, one must have a clear head 
in the tumult of his direction. For myself, I was once 
lost for several hours on the side of Anthony’s Nose above 
the Hudson because I jumbled such advice. And although 
I made the acquaintance of a hermit who dwelt on the 
mountain with a dog, and a scarecrow for his garden — a 
fellow so like him in garment and in feature that he 
seemed to be his younger and cleaner brother, still I did 
not find the top or see the clear sweep of the Hudson as 
was promised. 

If it is your habit to enquire of distance upon the road, 
do not quarrel with conflicting opinion! Judge the answer 
by the source! Persons of stalwart limb commonly under- 
estimate a distance, whereas those of broken wind and 
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stride stretch it greater than itis. But it is best to take all 
answers lightly. Be like a collector and seek for rare and 
strange opinion! I have heard of a man — but he must 
have been of marked eccentricity — who spent his rainy 
evenings on a walking trip in going among the soda clerks 
and small merchants of the village, not for information, 
but to measure their ignorance. Aladdin’s wicked uncle, 
when he inquired around the Chinese village for the 
mountain in which lay the genii’s cave, could not have 
been so misdirected. Shoe-makers, candy men and ped- 
dlers of tinware — if such modest merchants existed also 
on the curb in those magic days — must then have been 
of nicer knowledge. 

There is a legend of the Catholic Church about a certain 
holy chapel that leaped across the Alps. It seems gross 
superstition, yet although I belong to a protesting church, 
I assert its likelihood. I solemnly affirm that I once chased 
a whole village on a hot afternoon that skipped before 
me across the country. It was of stout leg and lung, and 
as often as I enquired of a countryman, I learned that it 
still kept seven miles ahead. Once, when I labored up a 
hill, I found out at the top that it had even gained a mile, 
but I made this up by trotting on the descent. Not until 
night when the village lay down to rest beside a quiet 
river, did I finally overtake it. And next morning I arose 
early, in order that I might be off first upon my travels, 
and so keep the lively rascal in the rear. 


In my country walks I usually carry a book in the 
pocket opposite to my lunch. I seldom read it, but it is 
a comfort to have it handy. I am told that at one of the 
colleges, students of smaller application, in order that 
they may truthfully answer about the length of time they 
have spent upon their books, do therefore sit on a pile 
of them as on a stool, while they engage in pleasanter 
and more secular reading. I do not examine this story 
closely, which rises, doubtless, from the jealousy of a 
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rival college. Rather, I think that they perch upon those 
books which presently they must read, on a wise instinct 
that this preliminary contact starts their knowledge. And 
therefore a favorite volume, even if unopened in the 
pocket, does nevertheless color and enhance the enjoy- 
ment of the day. I have carried Howell, who wrote the 
Familiar Letters, unread, about the country-side. A 
small volume of Boswell has grown dingy in my pocket. 
I have gone about with a copy of Addison with long S’s, 
but I read it chiefly when my feet are on the fender. 

Hazlitt tells us in a famous passage with what relish he 
once read The New Eloise on a walking trip. “It was 
on the roth of April, 1798,” he writes, “that I sat down 
to a volume of the New Eloise, at the inn at Llangollen, 
over a bottle of sherry and cold chicken.” I am quite 
unfamiliar with the book, yet as often as I read the essay — 
which is the best of Hazlitt — I have been teased to buy 
the book. Perhaps this springs in part from my own recol- 
lection of Llangollen, where I once stopped on a walking 
trip through Wales. The town lies on the river Dee at 
the foot of fertile hills patched with fences, on whose top 
there stands the ruins of Dinas Bran, a fortress of for- 
gotten history, although it looks grimly toward the Eng- 
lish marches as if its enemies came thence. Thrown 
across the river there is a peaked bridge of gray stone, 
many centuries old, on which the village folk gather at 
the end of day. I dined on ale and mutton of such ex- 
cellence that, for myself, a cold volume of the census — 
if I had fallen so low — must have remained agreeably in 
memory. I recall that a street organ stopped beneath 
the window and played a merry tune — or perhaps the 
wicked ale was mounting — and I paused in my onslaught 
against the mutton to toss the musician a coin. 


I applaud those who, on a walking trip, arise and begin 
their journey in the dawn, but although I am eager at 
night to make an early start, yet I blink and growl when 
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the morning comes. I admire the poet who was abroad 
so early that he wrote of the fresh twilight on the world — 
“Where the sandalled Dawn like a Greek god takes the 
hurdles of the hills’”” — but for my own part I would have 
slept and missed the sight. But an early hour is best, 
despite us lazybones, and to be on the road before the 
dew is gone and while yet a mist rises from the hollows is 
to know the journey’s finest pleasure. 

This is largely hearsay. But in general, persons of early 
hours — whether for a journey or for usual business — 
assert that they feel a fine exaltation. I am myself in- 
clined to think, however, that this is not so much an 
exaltation that arises from the beauty of the hour, as 
from a feeling of superiority over their sleeping and in- 
ferior comrades. It is akin to the displeasing vanity of 
those persons who walk upon a boat with easy stomach 
while their companions lie below. I would discourage, 
therefore, persons that lean toward conceit from putting 
a foot out of bed until the second call. On the other hand, 
those who are of a self-depreciative nature should get up 
with the worm and bird. A man of my own acquaintance, 
who was sunk in self-abasement for many years, was 
roused to a fine conceit by no other tonic. 

It is certain, anyway, that to be off upon a journey 


with a rucksack strapped upon you at an hour when the 
butcher boy takes down his shutters is a high pleasure. 
Off you go through the village with swinging arms. Off 
you go across the country. A farmer is up before you 


and you hear his reaper across the fields, and the neighing 


of his horses at the turn. When the hill falls sharp against 
the sky, there he stands outlined, to wipe the sweat. And 
as is your nature, swift or sluggish thoughts go through 


your brain — plots and vagrant fancies, which later your 


pencil will not catch. 
There are cool retreats where you may rest at noon, 
but Stevenson has written of these. ‘‘You come,’’ he 


writes, “‘to a milestone on a hill, or some place where 
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deep ways meet under trees; and off goes the knapsack, 
and down you sit to smoke a pipe in the shade. You 
sink into yourself, and the birds come around and look at 
you; and your smoke dissipates upon the afternoon under 
the blue dome of heaven; and the sun lies warm upon your 
feet, and the cool air visits your neck and turns aside your 
open shirt. If you are not happy, you must have an evil 
conscience.” 

And yet a good inn at night holds even a more tranquil 
joy. M and I, who frequently walk upon a holiday, 
traversed recently a mountain road to the north of West 
Point. During the afternoon we had scrambled up Storm 
King to a bare rock above the Hudson. It was just such 
an outlook as Rip found before he met the outlandish 
Dutchmen with their ninepins and flagon. We lay here 
above a green world that was rimmed with mountains, 
and watched the lagging sails and puffs of smoke upon 
the river. It was late afternoon when we descended to the 


mountain road that runs to West Point. During all the 
day there had been a distant rumbling of thunder, as 


though a storm mustered in a far off valley — or perhaps 
the Dutchmen of the legend still lingered at their game — 
but now as the twilight fell the storm came near. It was 
six o’clock when a signboard informed us that we had yet 
seven miles to go, and already the thunder sounded with 


earnest purpose. Far below us in the dusk we saw the 
lights of West Point. On a sudden, while I was still 
fumbling for my poncho which was rolled inside my ruck- 


sack, the storm burst upon us. We put up the umbrella 


and held the poncho against the wind and driving rain. 


But the wind so whisked it about and the rain was so 
eager to find the openings that presently we were drenched. 
In an hour we came to West Point. Luckily the cook 


was up, and she served us a hot dinner in our room with 


the washstand for a table. It was a plain room with 
meager furniture, yet we fell asleep with a satisfaction 


beyond the Cecils in their lordly beds. I stirred once 
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when there was a clamor in the hall of guests returning 


from a hop at the Academy — a prattle of girls’ voices — 
then slept until the sun was up. 


But my preference in lodgings is the low, sagging, half- 
timbered building that one finds in the country towns of 
England. It has leaned against the street and dispensed 
hospitality for three hundred years. It is as old a citizen 
as the Castle on the hill. It is an inn where Tom Jones 
might have spent the night, or any of the rascals out of 
Smollett. Behind the wicket there sits a shrewish female 
with a cold eye toward your defects, and behind her 
there is a row of bells which jangle when water is wanted 
in the rooms. Having been assigned a room and asked 
the hour of dinner, you mount a staircase that rises with 
a squeak. There is a mustiness about the place, which 
although unpleasant in itself, is yet agreeable in its cir- 
cumstance. A long hall runs off to the back of the house, 
with odd steps here and there to throw you. Your room 
looks out upon a coachyard, and as you wash you over- 
hear a love passage down below. 

In the evening you go forth to see the town. If it lies 
on the ocean, you walk upon the mole and watch the 
fisher folk winding up their nets, or sitting with tranquil 
pipes before their doors. Maybe a booth has been set 
up on the parade that runs along the ocean, and a husky 
fellow bids you lay out a sixpence for the show, which is 
the very same, he bawls, as was played before the King 
and the Royal Family. This speech is followed by a 
fellow with a trombone, who blows himself very red in 
the face. 

But rather I choose to fancy that it is an inland town, 
and that there is a quieter traffic on the streets. Here 
for an hour after dinner, while darkness settles, you 
wander from shop to shop and put your nose upon the 
glass, or you engage the lamplighter as he goes his rounds, 
for any bit of news. 
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Once in such a town when the night brought rain, for 
want of other employment, I debated divinity with a rigid 
parson, and until a late hour sat in the thick curtain of 
his attack. It was at an inn of one of the midland counties 
of England, a fine old weathered building, called ‘“‘The 
King’s Arms.” In the tap—for I thrust my thirsty 
head inside — was an array of old pewter hung upon the 
walls, and two or three prints of prizefighters of former 
days. But it was in the parlor that the parson engaged 
me. In the corner of the room there was a timid fire — 
of a kind usually met in English inns — imprisoned be- 
hind a grill that had been set up stoutly to confine a 
larger and rowdier fire. My antagonist was a tall lean 
man of pinched ascetic face and dark complexion, with 
clothes brushed to shininess, and he belonged to a brother- 
hood that lived in one of the poorer parts of London 
along the wharves. His sojourn at the inn was enforced. 
For two weeks in the year, he explained, each member 
was cast out of the conventual buildings upon the world. 
This was done in penance as the members of more rigid 
orders in the past were flagellants for a season. So here 
for a whole week had he been sitting, for the most part 
in rainy weather, busied with the books that the inn 
afforded — advertising booklets of the beauties of the 
Alps — and peeking out of doors for a change of sky. 

It was a matter of course that he should engage me in 
conversation. He was as lonesome for a chance to bark as 
a country dog. Presently, when I dissented from some 
point in his creed, he called me a heretic, and I with 
gentlest satire asked him if the word yet lived. But he 
was not angry, and he told me about his brotherhood. It 
had a branch in America, and he bade me, if ever I met 
any of its priests, to convey to them his warm regards. 
As for America, it was, he said, too coldly ethical, and 
needed most a spiritual understanding; to which judgment 
I assented. He was a mixture of stern and gentle qual- 
ities, and seemed to be descended from those earlier friars 
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that came to England in cord and gown, and went barefoot 
through the cities to minister comfort and salvation to 
the poor and wretched. The evening at last being spent, 
by a common consent we took our candles on the landing, 
where, after he inculcated a final doctrine with waving 
finger, he bade me goodnight, with a wish of luck for 
my journey on the morrow, and sought his room. 

My own room lay down a creaking hallway. When 
undressed, I opened my window and looked upon the 
street. All lights were out. At last the rain had stopped, 
and now above the house-tops across the way, through 
a broken patch of cloud, a star appeared with a promise 
of a fair tomorrow. 





THE PROBLEM OF ALSACE-LORRAINE 


HE Treaty of Frankfort, which closed the Franco- 

German War of 1870, transferred to Germany 
from France a territory nearly as large as the states of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, 5,600 square miles, 1,700 
villages, town and cities, and 1,600,000 human beings, 
the consent of not one of whom was either asked or 
given. 

Thus was effected a famous transaction of which the 
world has not heard the last. Not only was the map of 
Europe changed peremptorily and by force, but the his- 
tory of Europe from that day to this received a profound 
and a lamentable impress. The forty-three years of peace 
that followed were years of peace of a peculiar and oppres- 
sive kind — years of armed peace, of recurrent crises 
and dangers, of intermittent terror for the sagacious and 
reflective. As we can now see all too clearly the world 
during those years was passing through the valley of 
the shadow of death only to meet death in the end in its 
most tragic form, tragic because avoidable. 

What reasons did the Germans give for this momentous 
act, this violent mutilation of a neighbor, this subjection 
of a million six hundred thousand of its citizens to an 
alien rule? Many different arguments were urged by 
many different kinds of people. Poets, historians, editors 
gave one set of reasons, economists another, military 
men and Bismarck still a different one. It was the opin- 
ions and the determination of the military men and of 
Bismarck that really counted and were decisive. Never- 
theless the latter were entirely willing that the German 
masses should be influenced by considerations less harsh 
and materialistic, provided only they were influenced 
in the same direction and toward the same end. Virtue 
in their opinion had its place in the world of thought and 
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action, only virtue should never become a fetish. This 
danger has thus far been successfully avoided in Germany. 

The argument that presented the fairest exterior, and 
that influenced the great popular classes of Germany, 
justifying this forcible annexation against their will of a 
protesting people, was that after all these people had 
once been Germans, and were Germans still in all essen- 
tials, and that, as soon as they found themselves once 
more in the German family, the false and perverted ideas 
that the French régime had inculcated in them would 
drop away, and the “long-lost brothers” would thus be 
liberated not only in body but in soul from an intolerable 
and unworthy thraldom to the foreigner. It was widely 
asserted that the Alsatians were real Germans at heart 
despite the attempts of the French to make them French, 
and that annexation, as soon as it was an accomplished 
fact and, therefore, safe, would be greeted by them with 
unfeigned satisfaction and joy. 

This was the argument of Germany’s historical rights, 
an argument which can be clearly presented only if given 
at length, a task from which we are precluded here. Alsace 
and Lorraine had once been included within the bound- 
aries of the Holy Roman Empire. Therefore, they should 
be included within the new German Empire. But so had 
Holland and so had Switzerland been parts of the Holy 
Roman Empire, but had long been independent, and were 
entirely satisfied with their independence, and were 
highly resolved to maintain it, as their history and their 
constant attitude amply demonstrated. Was this a reason 
for Germany’s resuming them? Nowadays the Pan- 
Germanists believe that Germany should do this very 
thing, but in 1870 the reason was not considered appli- 
cable to them, though it was considered pertinent and 
adequate to the case of Alsace-Lorraine. The Germans 
said that the annexation of Alsace to France was the work 
of a robber-king, Louis XIV, who had torn it from Ger- 
many; and that Germany, now that she had the power, 
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had also the duty to take back the stolen goods. We 
have no desire to enter upon a defence of Louis XIV. His 
political morality was not fundamentally superior to that 
of the present Emperor of Germany. But he lived in 
the seventeenth century, while William II lives in the 
twentieth. Moreover it is altogether too summary a 
statement to say that Louis XIV simply seized Alsace- 
Lorraine by an unjust and wanton use of force. To say, 
as Count von Hertling does, that they were snatched by 
a robber king is an undue simplification of history. The 
process of annexation began in 1552 with the acquisition 
of Metz, Toul and Verdun, in return, it should never be for- 
gotten, for services to the Protestants of Germany in their 
war against Charles V, bent upon the extermination of 
Protestantism. A part was secured by violence and usur- 
pation during the succeeding period. A century later, in 
1766, Lorraine was incorporated in France by an entirely 
natural and peaceful process, the extinction of the reign- 
ing house by death, and the passage by inheritance of 
the country to the related House of Bourbon. Mulhouse 
voluntarily and unanimously sought incorporation in 
France in 1798. 

Thus Alsace and Lorraine became French. The process 
covered therefore a period of two hundred and forty-six 
years. One thing is certain, the robber king did not 
reign or live that long. German historical exegesis is 
sometimes too curt. 

Having acquired Alsace and Lorraine, France did some- 
thing which Germany has not done since 1871. She 
ruled them well and humanely. She gave them the maxi- 
mum of liberty. She left them largely alone, trusting to 
time and not to compulsion to reveal to them the advan- 
tage of the French connection. Gradually and quietly, 
without friction or injustice or heart-burning, the Alsa- 
tians and Lorrainers found themselves more comfortable, 
more prosperous, more peaceful then they had ever been. 
And when the French Revolution came, with its attrac- 
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tive, captivating message of liberty and equality, with 
its powerful attack upon a despotic past, upon feudalism 
and tyranny in social and political customs and institu- 
tions, when the tonic and invigorating spirit of the new 
era of democracy swept over France it found no more 
enthusiastic adherents than in Alsace and Lorraine. By 
a profound intellectual and spiritual sympathy, by a 
complete community of interests and convictions, those 
provinces became French through and through in every 
fibre of their being. The evidence of this complete and 
willing and joyous absorption of Alsace-Lorraine in the 
life of France is overwhelming. 

The Napoleonic period continued the work of con- 
solidation and inner fusion. Alsace and Lorraine were 
swallowed up, like all the other provinces of Old France, 
in the general history of the country. They took an 
honorable, wholehearted and distinguished part in the 
long series of Napoleonic wars. By every token a people 
could give, they were completely and proudly French. 

On the Arc de Triomphe in Paris are inscribed the 
names of twenty-eight Alsatian and Lorraine generals, 
among others, Kellermann and Kléber, Lefebvre and 
Rapp, Custine and Marshal Ney. The careers and char- 
acters of these men were the common talk of the Alsatian 
fireside and of the camp. They were the heroes of the 
people, adding imperishable lustre to the history of Alsace 
and Lorraine, their native lands. 

In the face of evidence like this it was sheer and jejune 
nonsense to claim, as many of the Germans did, that the 
people of these provinces were Germans, long-lost broth- 
ers, waiting to be delivered from bondage. Some of 
them knew that this was nonsense, though they would 
not admit it or would only half concede the facts. Hein- 
rich von Sybel, friend of Bismarck, and historian of the 
Founding of the German Empire, made at the time a 
brief for Germany’s right to the provinces, basing it on 
ancient possession, yet he said this in 1871: 
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We know, indeed, that the Lorrainers since 1766, the Alsa- 
tians since 1801, have become good Frenchmen, and today, 
oppose, by a large majority, the reunion with their Fatherland. 
For such an attitude, we do not deny, we feel respect. The 
inhabitants were born and brought up in the great French 
commonwealth; they would be men destitute of common feel- 
ing and patriotism if, notwithstanding their German speech, 
they did not consider themselves French today. But we trust 
to the power of Nature; water can be diverted for a time into 
artificial channels, but with the removal of the dam will flow 
with the full stream. If today the inhabitants find the French 
more sympathetic than the Germans, soon they will find them- 
selves among their own kind in Germany. In Germany they | 
will find the best gifts of the French State, the consciousness 
and security of a mighty commonwealth, a sound harvest of 
science and art, a wide market for their industry, and a pro- 
gressive parliamentary life. They will have lower taxes, greater 
religious freedom, numerous schools, and in the army will meet 
the sons of the educated class. 


It may be said in passing that the Alsatians and Lor- 
rainers have not found their own kind in Germany since 
they were forced to become subjects of the Empire, nor 
have they participated in a particularly progressive par- 
liamentary life, nor has their service in the Germany 
army been to their taste or advantage. 

Other reasons in justification of their seizure of Alsace- 
Lorraine were urged by the Germans, and have been 
reiterated ever since. Ethnology has been invoked. 
Skulls in Alsace are of the German type. Ethnic unity 
should be represented by political unity. To which it 
may be replied that in Alsace are also abundantly found 
skulls that are of the Celtic type. Moreover if Germany 
has the right to annex this country by reason of ethnic 
affinity, by what right does she hold unwilling Polish 
people, who are racially utterly dissimilar, Slavs not 
Teutons? Evidently what is sauce for the goose is not 
necessarily sauce for the gander. This ethnological argu- 
ment is not serious, nor is the other one that, as the Alsa- 
tians largely speak German, they are Germans and belong 
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in the German Empire. Yet this argument has seemed 
to a good many superficial people to have weight. Are 
those who speak a given language justified in forcibly 
annexing others who speak it? In Switzerland three 
languages are spoken, and the one most widely spoken 
is German. Would the Germans be justified in annexing 
the larger part of Switzerland, France in annexing the 
French cantons, Italy the Italian? There are several 
million Germans in Austria. Vienna is a German-speaking 
city which, however, is the capital of Austria, not of 
Germany. Ought they all to be annexed to Germany? 

If the map of Europe is to be based on the linguistic 
theory of one language, one people, it will have to be re- 
drawn from top to bottom and from end to end, and will 
when completed along the new line present a surprising 
and shocking appearance. For in nearly every existing 
state of Europe more than one language is in use; in the 
British Isles, Gaelic, Welsh, English; in France, Breton, 
Basque, Provengal, Italian, French; in Finland, Swedish, 
Russian, Finnish; in Austria-Hungary at least ten dif- 
ferent languages; in Russia a considerable number. But 
the Germans, while seeing the beauties of this much- 
trumpeted linguistic theory as applicable to certain 
areas of Europe, decline to recognize its applicability 
to certain others, and especially right at home. Prussia 
holds unwilling subjects two hundred thousand Danish 
speaking people in Schleswig and several million Poles. 
The former have shown for over fifty years, the latter 
for well over a hundred, their desire to be free of Prussia 
and joined with their linguistic affinities. However, the 
Prussians have not seen much in the theory when looked 
at from that particular angle. They have reserved their 
enthusiasm for it for neighboring states, it not being 
considered adapted to the climate of Berlin. 

Moreover one is tempted to ask if the fact that the 
people of the United States speak English would give 
England title to our country which, it will be recalled, 
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once belonged to the British Empire. If the German 
Empire, created in 1871, has the right to “resume” what 
had belonged to the Holy Roman Empire, which died in 
1806, it is difficult to deny similar privileges to the British 
Empire, which has never died, but has had a continuous 
history. And those privileges should also be extended 
to Spain, which once ruled most of Central and South 
America, where Spanish is still spoken. Evidently Count 
von Hertling’s linguistic statesmanship leaves out of 
account some rather important historical factors neces- 
sary to the picture of the contemporary world. It is not a 
panacea for the ills of the world; it is a quack medicine, 
liberally advertised, and the honesty of whose proprietor 
is not absolutely above reproach. 

But the Germans had still other arguments. In an- 
nexing Alsace-Lorraine, in drawing the western boundary 
as they did, they said that they were but establishing the 
“natural” boundary. In other words the Vosges, being 
mountains, are a natural obstacle of importance, there- 
fore, a fit frontier, while the Rhine, being a river, is not 
one. Concerning this it may be said that the Vosges 
mountains are not Alps, and that the Rhine was con- 
sidered a boundary by Julius Caesar, and has always 
been and will always be a formidable ditch to cross in the 
face of an enemy controlling the other side. Moreover, 
in 1871, the Germans were not bound by the theory when 
it didn’t suit them. They pushed their line west of the 
Vosges whenever they saw a sufficient advantage in so 
doing. 

These various reasons for the annexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine were not the real ones that determined the action 
of the Government. They were simply so much food for 
gudgeon, so much dust for the eyes of excessive innocence. 
Military reasons were the primary reasons for the famous 
act. The boundary was determined largely by the mili- 
tary men. They wished Metz, and they took it, because, 
as Moltke said, it was the equivalent of an army of a hun- 
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dred thousand men, though it was west of the linguistic 
boundary, and as French as Bordeaux itself. 

The Germans took Alsace because it would be, as 
Bismarck said, an admirable glacis, a military zone behind 
which is a fortress, in fact a powerful first line fortifica- 
tion. It was on the ground of military necessity, in other 
words of military advantage, that Germany made the 
annexations of 1871. Bismarck, there is abundant reason 
to believe, took no stock in the other arguments to which 
we have alluded—that of language, that of the natural 
frontier, that of historical right. These theories might 
be valuable, as they had an influence over the popular 
mind. Over his own mind they apparently had none. 
In 1867 he expressed in an interview the following opin- 
ion: “Suppose,” he said, “France entirely conquered, 
and a Prussian garrison in Paris; what are we to do with 
our victory? We could not even decently take Alsace, 
for the Alsatians are become Frenchmen and wish to 
remain so.” But by October, 1870, after the Prussian 
victories of August and September, he sang a different 
tune. “Germany,” he then said, “wants peace and will 
make war until she gets it, let the consequences be ever 
so lamentable from a humane point of view.... This 
peace will be secured by a line of fortresses between Strass- 
burg and Metz, as well as by those two towns, which will 
protect Germany against the dread of a second attack 
by France.” At the end of the following January, after 
the capitulation of Paris, his words were as follows: “As 
you see, we are keeping Metz; but I confess I do not like 
that part of the arrangement. Strassburg is German in 
speech and will be so in heart ten years hence. Metz, 
however, is French, and will be a hotbed of disaffection 
for a long time to come.” 

Bismarck, feeling the need of justifying this memorable 
action before the world, this reaffirmation, in all its tradi- 
tional brutality, of the ancient idea of conquest, this right 


of the stronger to use his strength as he sees fit, gave one 
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constant and invariable reason during the course of the 
war, in his interviews with the French peace plenipoten- 
taries, and later in the Reichstag, namely, the right of a 
nation to provide for its legitimate self-defence. His 
thesis was simplicity itself. France, he said, was always 
turbulent, agitated, aggressive, unable to live at peace 
with her neighbors. Therefore the neighbors must take 
all necessary measures to protect themselves from this 
constant menace. Germany must rectify her frontier, 
pushing France farther back. It would not suffice merely 
to declare Alsace-Lorraine neutralized, nor would the 
dismantling and razing of the forts and fortresses in 
Alsace-Lorraine be adequate protection. Annexation 
outright and complete was the only way of guaranteeing 
the safety of Germany. Germany did not desire land 
for its own sake, said Bismarck, it was actuated by no 
spirit of aggrandisement, it was guided solely by con- 
siderations of national safety. Such was the avowed, the 
official, reason assigned by the German government for 
the dismemberment of France. 

This reason had certain obvious advantages over the 
others which we have considered. In the first place it is 
for the victorious state alone to decide just how much 
territory is necessary for the future self-defense. Its 
judgment is alone concerned and is final. Once it has 
settled that point, there is nothing to discuss with the 
defeated state. There is a mere announcement to be 
made. National safety, state necessity, is something 
that cannot be compromised, is something that can be 
determined only by the circumstances of the case, as 
appraised by the victor. Had Germany chosen, as the 
standard in determining the future boundaries, the 
character of the language spoken, then, while annexing 
German-speaking people, she could not consistently 
annex French speaking people which she intended to do, 
and did do in considerable measure. 

State necessity is, as our own day has seen, a reason 
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that can be extended to any length, that can cover any 
purpose, that knows no law. It offered, in 1870, a more 
solid basis than did any and all of the other reasons, and 
Bismarck knew it. Therefore he relied on it alone, allow- 
ing sentimental people to be affected by sentiment if 
they chose. The argument he had selected allowed 
Germany to extend her conquests beyond the linguistic 
and beyond the natural boundaries which she did. It 
also had another great advantage; it left her absolutely 
free. From the moment when the possession of certain 
territories was, as she affirmed, necessary to her self- 
defense, indispensable to her security, this necessity 
eliminated every other consideration. Germany was 
under no obligation to consult anybody in regard to that. 
The opinions or wishes of the Alsatians and Lorrainers 
were an entirely negligible element when placed in the 
balance with the vital interests of Germany. Thus there 
should be no consultation of the people concerned, no 
plebiscite. The German government had another reason 
for refusing a plebiscite. It knew full well, as Bismarck 
later admitted, that the sympathies of the Alsatians and 
Lorrainers were in favor of France. It had no intention 
of having its purposes balked by the people of the prov- 
inces. It did not entertain for an instant the idea of 
allowing a referendum. 

Military reasons then were the primary reasons for 
the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. Another reason, 
powerful with the government, was the economic ad- 
vantage to be derived. Germany wished the coal and 
iron mines of these provinces. She had begun the process 
of acquiring such lands at the expense of France in 1815 
after the overthrow of Napoleon. She carried it much 
farther in 1871. It is to the annexation of 1871 that she 
is indebted for much of her industrial strength today, the 
basis of her political power and of her vaulting ambition. 
In 1913, out of 28,000,000 tons of iron ore extracted from 
German soil, 21,000,000 came from the mines of annexed 
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Lorraine. To the rapes of 1815 and 1871, Germany owes 
much, as she is very well aware. The French, having 
lost their mines, subsequently discovered others in the 
part of Lorraine left to them in 1871, in the valley of the 
Briey. 

In 1913, owing to the expansion of her industries, 
Germany was obliged to import from abroad 14,000,000 
tons of iron ore. This is almost the exact amount an- 
nually extracted from the mines of Briey, which Ger- 
many seized at the beginning of the present war, and 
which she intends to keep, if she can. 

If Germany did not possess the coal and iron mines of 
Lorraine, formerly French, she would not be able to con- 
tinue the present war six months. In fact she would 
never have been able to begin it. Her metallurgical de- 
velopment, her munition plants, her railroads, her numer- 
ous and inter-related industries, resting on the basis of 
coal and iron, all trace their prosperity to the economic 
conquests of Germany at the expense of France. A com- 
plete restoration of those resources to France would be 
the surest way of bringing peace to the world and of 
perpetuating it. The power that has used those resources 
for the devastation of the world and its attempted en- 
slavement, should not be permitted to hold them a day 
longer than is necessary. They can be more safely trusted 
with France. Indeed this war has absolutely proved that 
France needs what was wrongfully and violently taken 
from her, in order to be able to live and permanently to 
do her share in defending the cause of freedom and peace. 
If Bismarck urged national safety as the justification 
of the Treaty of Frankfort, the present age should urge 
international safety as the justification of the complete 
reversal of that treaty and the system and the spirit 
embedded in it. 


But there is another angle from which this famous 
transaction must be contemplated, the point of view of 
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those most immediately concerned. In February, 1871, 
before even the negotiations for peace between France 
and Germany began, the people of Alsace-Lorraine pro- 
tested against what they saw was coming. Their repre- 
sentatives in the French National Assembly solemnly 
declared “the immutable will of Alsace and Lorraine to 
remain French territory,” asserted that France could 
not agree to the cession of Alsace and Lorraine, that the 
French people did not have the right to accept such a 
mutilation, that France might “experience the blows 
of force, but could not sanction its decrees,” that Europe 
could “neither permit nor ratify the abandonment of 
Alsace and Lorraine,” that it could not allow “‘the seizure 
of a people as a common herd” nor permit a peace which 
would be “‘a legitimate and permanent provocation to 
war.” The conclusion of this protest was as follows: 
“Wherefore we call our fellow-citizens of France and the 
governments and peoples of the entire world to witness 
in advance that we hold to be null and void every act 
and treaty, vote or plebiscite, which would consent to 
the abandonment, in favor of the foreigner, of all or of 
any part of our provinces of Alsace and Lorraine.” 

Two weeks later, on March 1, 1871, immediately after 
the ratification of the preliminaries of peace by the Na- 
tional Assembly, the representatives of the sacrificed 
provinces again solemnly protested against outraged 
right. This famous protest, whose passion and whose 
pathos have since moved all right-thinking men for two 
generations and ought to arrest and fix the attention of 
the world to-day, should be read in full. 


The representatives of Alsace and Lorraine submitted to 
the Assembly, before peace negotiations were begun, a declara- 
tion affirming in the most formal way, in the name of the two 
provinces, their will and their right to remain French. 

Handed over, in contempt of all justice and by an odious 
abuse of force, to the domination of foreigners, we now have a 
final duty to perform. 
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We declare once more null and void a compact which dis- 
poses of us without our consent. 

Henceforth and forever each and every one of us will be 
completely justified in demanding our rights in whatever way 
and manner our consciences may approve. 

At the moment of leaving the chamber where our dignity 
no longer permits us to sit and in spite of the bitterness of our 
grief, the supreme thought which we find at the bottom of our 
hearts is a thought of gratitude to those who, for six months, 
have not ceased to fight in our defense, and our unalterable 
attachment to France from which we are torn by violence. 

We shall follow you with our wishes and we shall await with 
entire confidence in the future, the resumption by a regenerated 
France of the course of her great destiny. 

Your brothers of Alsace and Lorraine, now cut off from the 
common family, will preserve for France, absent from their 
hearths, a filial affection until the day when she shall resume 
her rightful place there once more. 


Three years later, on February 18, 1874, Alsace-Lorraine 
registered another protest, this time in the very capital 
of the victor, in Berlin. For three years Germany had 
ruled with an iron hand the country which she pretended 
to have “‘liberated.” Scores of thousands of Alsatians and 
Lorrainers had left their native land, and scores of thou- 
sands of Germans had entered it. Yet in the very first 
elections to the Reichstag after the war, Alsace and Lor- 
raine, entitled to fifteen members in the Reichstag, elected 
fifteen men whose first act after they reached Berlin 
was to protest formally before the Reichstag against the 
change of nationality forced upon them and to demand a 
referendum, which demand was greeted with guffaws 
from the members of the Reichstag. 

Since 1871 the question of Alsace-Lorraine has been 
the nightmare of Europe. The annexation to Germany 
has been the chief cause of the ruinous armaments of 
the Triple Alliance, which have prompted and _ neces- 
sitated those of the Triple Entente. In 1871, the Ger- 
mans asserted that the provinces were fundamentally 
German, and they have asserted it ever since. We have 
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seen that the people concerned, quite as good authorities 
on that point as the conquerors, declared that they were 
French and that their immutable will was to remain 
French, and that they pronounced null and void the act 
which transferred them. From August, 1870, to August, 
1914, the Germans themselves showed that they did not 
believe their own assertion. ‘They followed for over 
forty years a process of vigorous Germanisation of the 
provinces, using to that end every measure and artifice 
of coercion that their sinister ingenuity and their ex- 
perience of a century as oppressors of the Poles suggested 
to them. To Germanise the fundamentally German was 
a sorry paradox, or else the premise with which they 
started was fundamentally false. The latter was the case. 
By every token a people can give, the Alsatians and Lor- 
rainers showed their loyalty to the protest of 1871 through 
the entire subsequent period, so gloomy and tragic for 
them. Now and then some German official has admitted 
the failure of the programme of the government. In a 
speech on November 30, 1874, Bismarck, who in the 
early days of annexation had professed a lively and sym- 
pathetic and probably insincere interest in the Alsatians, 
irritated by the stubborn opposition of the people, blurted 
out his real feeling, saying that Alsace had not been an- 
nexed because of her good looks, her beaux yeux, but 
simply and solely because she would furnish an excellent 
military defence of the Empire, and that Germany was 
equally indifferent to Alsatian lamentations and Alsatian 
wrath. The brutal and contemptuous statement was 
true, but was not greatly calculated to further the process 
of winning over the Alsatians. 

In 1890 another Chancellor, Caprivi, successor to 
Bismarck, said this: “It is a fact that after seventeen 
years of annexation, the German spirit has made no 
progress in Alsace.” In 1913 the head of the police de- 
partment of Berlin, von Jagow, an important civil official, 
appointed by the Chancellor and subject to him, referred 
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in a conspicuous public manner to Alsace-Lorraine as 
“the enemy’s country,” a term in constant use among 
the military. Does this look as if the governing classes 
of Germany considered that these alleged Germans were 
Germans heart and soul, or even tepid and passive Ger- 
mans? In 1913 the present Emperor announced that 
he would smash to bits the constitution of Alsace-Lorraine, 
itself a sorry imposture of make-believe self-government, 
if opposition to the administration were not abandoned, 
and told the people of Alsace-Lorraine that if they did not 
behave he would annex their country outright to Prussia, 
the implication being that annexation to Prussia was a 
punishment that might well give them pause, as indeed it 
might. 

The history of German rule in Alsace-Lorraine since 
1870 has been a long and ignoble record of oppression. 
It is the Germans who are responsible for the question 
of Alsace-Lorraine, not only in its inception but in its 
progress and fruition. Denying categorically and arro- 
gantly that any such question exists, they have made it 
one of the danger spots of Europe, and through their 
handling of it have given the world the accurate measure 
of their ability and character as rulers. The fate of Alsace- 
Lorraine is a striking and melancholy object lesson to a 
world threatened with German domination. Its history 
is a sufficient revelation of what such a domination would 
mean. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this. When the 
future peace is made, the first article in the territorial 
readjustment should be one restoring Belgium to the 
Belgians, and restoring to France her lost provinces — 
those lost in 1870 as those lost in 1914. No honest man 
believes that because Germany has controlled a part of 
France for the past three years, she has the slightest right 
to that territory, or ever will have, or ever could have. 
If she should keep her grip upon them for forty years and 
more, as she has kept it upon Alsace and Lorraine, she 
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would have no greater right than on the very day of her 
unspeakable aggression. There is no more a question of 
Alsace-Lorraine today, after forty-seven years of occupa- 
tion, than there is a question of the Department of the 
North after three years of occupation. 

If the German annexations of 1870 are justified, then 
the actual annexations of the present war are justified. 
The two cases stand upon an absolute parity. They repre- 
sent the right of force, and they represent nothing else. 

Our fathers fought the American Revolution against 
misgovernment and oppression immeasurably less than 
that endured by the Alsatians and Lorrainers since 1871. 
Any American to whom the principles for which our 
ancestors struggled are real and vital, must necessarily 
sympathize with this sorely visited and outraged people. 
The odds against them were thirty to one. Had they 
been small enough to offer a chance, it is entirely safe to 
say that the Alsatians would have revolted long ago. 
So would any people with a spark of self-respect and man- 
liness have done under such conditions. 

The war, which the Germans have declared for a genera- 
tion was coming from the West, has come, but not by 
act of France. It has come from “peaceful, Godfearing” 
_ Germany, and was conceived in Berlin and Essen. In 
August, 1914, the Treaty of Frankfort was thrown into 
the waste paper basket, along with another famous scrap. 
In the coming work of European reconstruction, the 
iniquity of 1870 must be repaired. The Protest of Bor- 
deaux must be shown to be more valid and august in the 
conscience of mankind than the Treaty of Frankfort. 
No single act could so emphatically secure for conscience 
the position that belongs to it in the affairs of the world 
and before the tribunal of history. Upon the twentieth 
century is incumbent the redressing of the monstrous 
wrong of the nineteenth, and in a manner so unqualified 
and so emphatic that in the future no aggressive power 
will be tempted to repeat the evil deed. 





VISCOUNT MORLEY 


E world,” say Lord Morley in the introduction 

to his Recollections, “is traveling under formidable 
omens into a new era, very unlike the times in which my 
lot was cast.” And, indeed, those of us who had our 
beginnings in the Victorian age seem, as we read his pages, 
to hear a voice out of our own youth, speaking to us al- 
most as strangers — so hard is it for a man in the season 
of harvest to recall the days of his sowing. That is the 
deeper meaning of the book. Of the ordinary intimacies 
of biography it contains small measure. Save for a few 
sentences about his parents in the first chapter, and the 
casual mention of “‘my wife,” the writer might be re- 


garded as a modern Melchisedec, ‘‘ without father, with- 
out mother, without descent.”’ Nor has he much to say 
of his own more private emotions, of the sweet and bitter 


currents of self-approval and self-distrust that flow 
through the heart when the world is shut out. In that 
respect we may call his taste impeccable or his intellect 
cold, as our judgment inclines. But of the other ingredi- 
ents of good biography there is abundance. Everywhere 
there is felt the charm of a writer who has borne a great 
role among great men, and who knows how to wield all 
the necromatic devices of literary art. 

No small part of the record is purely bookish, the 
reflections of a man who began life as an author, and 
through all the distractions of a public career never forgot 
the seclusions of his library. There was in Morley the 
making, perhaps the actuality, of a first-rate critic, in 
the narrower sense of the word, and the interest of these 
critical comments is enhanced by the fact that much of 
it relates to writers whom he knew personally, often inti- 
mately. No finer tribute to the overflowing courage of 
Meredith, ‘“‘his spaciousness of mind and outlook,” will 
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be found anywhere than in these pages. What, for in- 
stance could be more significant than this extract from 
a letter of Meredith’s, written after Morley had called 
his attention to Goethe’s psalm of life, Das Gottliche? — 


Anything grander than the days and nights at my porch, 
you will not find away from the Alps, for the dark line of my 
hill runs up to the stars, the valley below is a soundless gulf. 
There I pace like a shipman before turning in. In the day, 
with a S. W. blowing, I have a brilliant universe rolling up to 
me; after midnight I sat and thought of Goethe, and of the 
sage in him and the youth. 


That, as Morley adds, is Meredith as he lived, and at 
his best. 

Yet, as a critic, Morley was not blind to the strain of 
contortion in Meredith’s genius, and to what such con- 
tortion means. 


“Tt is of no avail,” he says, “for any writer to contend that 
he is not obscure.... The truth is that Meredith often missed 
ease. Yet ease in words and artistic form has been a mark of 
more than one of his contemporaries, who amid the world’s 
riddles saw deepest and felt warmest. Even into his best talks 
there came now and again a sense of strain; if a new-comer 
joined the little circle of intimates, he was transformed, forcing 
himself without provocation into a wrestle for violent effects. 


It would be well if the implication of these words were 
remembered not only by the over-zealous partisans of 
Meredith, particularly of Meredith the poet, but by all 
those would-be “intellectuals” who measure the wisdom 
of an author by his difficulty. 

Space would fail if I undertook to recall the judgments 
of like clarity passed on R. L. Stevenson and Matthew 
Arnold and Leslie Stephen and Browning and other lights 
of the Victorian age. Only one of the greater names is 
conspicuous by its absence. Thackeray is nowhere even 
named. I have inquired whether there was any personal 
reason for this strange silence, but no one has been able 
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‘to explain it on such grounds. And so I can only fall back 


on the suggestion of a very wise friend, that Morley may 
have been repelled by the novelist’s insight into the 
vanities of the human heart, and made uneasy by the 
realism of the social ideas expressed in the conversation 
between Pendennis and Warrington. ‘That is mere con- 
jecture, but there are, in fact, sentences in the talk of 
those observers of the Upper Temple which might strike 
as a chilling wind on the illusions of a sentimental Liberal. 

But the literature of the Recollections is not confined to 
contemporary writers. ‘To the end, Morley carries on 
the love of the Classics which came to him, we may sup- 
pose, by right of his Oxford training. Late in life, when 
released for a while from business, he finds more refresh- 
ment from a treatise of Cicero than from the daily press. 
And one of the best of his chapters is really an independent 
essay in little on Lucretius, to whom, as to the greatest 
of those who have “‘denied divinely the divine,” he was 
peculiarly drawn. It is even characteristic of his reserve 
that nowhere else do we seem to get so near a glimpse 
into his own more intimate thoughts as in his lingering 
reflections on the lines of the De Rerum Natura which 
describe the inroad of death upon the pleasant customs 
of life: 


It was impossible that our own glorious literature should not 
contain, in prose and verse alike, a thousand things of superla- 
tive beauty about this universal theme, from Raleigh’s “O ¢lo- 
quent, just, and mighty death,” or the thrilling dialogues in 
Claudio’s prison, down to the most melting and melodious 
single verse in all the exercises of our English tongue, “After 
life’s fitful fever he sleeps well,” the tender summary of it all. 
Still, the famous passage of Lucretius at the close of his third 
book is of such quality that I hardly find in my heart to quarrel 
with the accomplished critic of to-day who suggests that “its 
lofty passion, its piercing tenderness, the stately roll of its 
cadences, is perhaps unmatched in human speech.” 


Death is the tritest of events, save only birth, and the 
world, it should seem, has agreed to debar it from further 
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exploitation in literature, as a theme long ago exhausted. 
Yet in this same chapter — the record of an Easter holiday 
spent in turning over a volume of collectanea on les grands 
hommes qui sont morts en platsantant— Lord Morley 
has prefaced his criticism of Lucretius with a sheaf of 
quotations from English sources which might make the 
act of dying appear as a new experience to each of us. I 
will not apologize for writing out two of these extracts; 
for the more personal flavor of Lord Morley’s book is in 
these things, and still, despite our modern convention 
of silence, death is closer to our minds than any man. 


From QuEEN EuizaBetu. (Philosophy of the man of action.)— 
As for me, I see no such great reason why I should either be 
proud to live, or fear to die. I have had good experience of this 
world. | have known what it is to be a subject, and I now know 
what it is to be a sovereign. Good neighbors I have had, and 
I have met with bad; and in trust, I have found treason. I 
have bestowed benefits on ill deservers; and where I have done 
well, I have been ill reputed and spoken of. When I call to 
mind things past, behold things present, and look forward to 
things to come, I count them happiest that go hence soonest. Never- 
theless ... I am armed with better courage than is common in 
my sex, so that whatsoever befalls me, death shall never find 
me unprepared. 


From Leicuton. (The Scotch divine of the time of the Restora- 
tion, indifferently episcopal and presbyterian, the friend of Bishop 
Burnet who reports this of him.) — There were two remarkable 
circumstances in his death. He used often to say that if he 
were to choose a place to die in, it should be an inn, it looking 
like a pilgrim’s going home, to whom this world was all an inn, 
and who was weary of the noise and confusion of it. He added 
that the officious tenderness of his friends was an entanglement 
to a dying man, and that the unconcerned attendance of those 
that could be procured in such a place would give less disturb- 
ance. He had his wish. 


In comparison with the point and variety of the lit- 
erary comments, the narrative of Lord Morley’s political 
career is, it must be admitted, rather monotonous. I do 
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not mean that these chapters are wholly without interest. 
Here and there they are enlivened by sprightly anecdote, 
as when he tells the story of the Irish peasant in the dock 
for a violent assault. — Prisoner, puzzled by the legal 
jargon of the indictment: “What’s all that he says?’ 
Warder: “He says ye hit Pat Curry with yer spade on 
the side of his head.” Prisoner: “‘Bedad, an’ I did.” 
Warder: “Then plade not guilty.” All this aloud and 
in full hearing of the court. — We may be grateful to an 
Irish Secretary for assuring us that one of the ancient 
fantoms of Hibernian humor was a real creature of flesh 
and blood; it is in a small way a footnote to the veracity 
of history. There are also in these political chapters 
several set character sketches of statesmen — notably 
of Harcourt, Rosebery, Chamberlain, and Lord Spencer — 
which are scarcely less elaborately drawn than the literary 
portraits. Nevertheless, the main narrative, when it 
gets caught in the backwash of Home Rule and Indian 
administration, moves with a provokingly sluggish tide. 
Here Lord Morley contrives to be almost as dull about 
himself as he was about Gladstone in that biography of 
which he has been heard to say that no one ever read it 
through. 

Yet, withal, it is true that the main, or at least the final, 
interest of the Recollections is drawn from this political 
background. In telling his story Lord Morley makes 
rather a sharp division between his hours in Parliament, 
and the hours spent among his books. Such an arrange- 
ment would suggest rather an incompatibility between 
the two parts of his life than their harmony. And s0, in 
fact, after relating his election to Parliament, he pauses 
a moment to reckon up the difficulties that have beset 
the literary man in politics, beginning with Cicero, who 
came to a bloodstained end on the Italian sea-shore, and 
closing with Thiers, who used to say that he “would 
willingly give the writing of ten successful histories for a 
single happy session in the Assembly or a single fortunate 
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campaign in arms.” But certainly the reader of Lord 
Morley’s life feels no such difficulties; on the contrary he 
is charmed by the apparently easy blending of fine cul- 
ture with practical success. Perhaps we are the more 
sensitive to the beauty of this delicate adjustment, for 
the reason that in its perfection it is not likely soon to 
appear again. We shall, no doubt, continue to see literary 
men engaged in politics, but scarcely of Lord Morley’s 
type; and even if such appear, their literature will be a 
thing rather held apart, easily forgotten when they stand 
in Parliament before the representatives of the people 
or when they are talking business in private with their 
colleagues. At least the habit of the Classics, linking 
the senate with the schoolroom and associating the prob- 
lems of to-day with the long tradition of experience, is 
passing, or has passed. 

Somewhere Lord Morley tells of a conversation with 
Harcourt, when it was a question of letting Home Rule 
fall into the limbo of pious opinions, or of pressing it to a 
quick and perhaps hazardous issue. Harcourt was for 
postponement, and one of the strongest incentives Morley 
could bring for action was the appeal of three lines of 
Virgil. “Harcourt,” he observes, “could be trusted in 
passing to forgive desperate politics for the sake of a 
classic quotation.” In another place he imagines a de- 
bate between Harcourt and Fox, in which the elder states- 
man expounds his well-known theory that if a man’s 
aim is public speaking, Euripides ought to be his constant 
study, scarcely less than Homer himself. (Ah, if one 
could have been present at such a meeting, and could 
have been allowed to put in a word for Thucydides as 
the master statesman of them all!) And the reply is that 
Homer and Euripides alike have long followed the power 
of the Crown. 

“Never again,” adds the recorder of the imaginary scene, 
“never again will either House hear a Minister declaim the 
solemn hexameters of Lucretius, among the noblest in all poetry; 
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or the verses where Virgil describes the husbandman turning 
up with rake and plow the rusty javelins, empty helms, and 
mighty bones of a forgotten battle-field of long ago; or like Pitt 
in his glorious speech against the Slave Trade, inspired by the 
shooting of a beam of the rising sun through the windows of the 
House to the most beautiful and apt of recorded parliamentary 
impromptus in the two Latin lines: 


Nos . . . primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis, 
Illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper.* 

These are but pretty customs, the practical man may 
say, the frippery and baubles of political life, which only 
the dilettante will regret much to see stripped off. Does 
human welfare depend on the memory of a few scraps of 
Latin? The matter is not so simple as that. The dis- 
appearance of the ancient habit, as Lord Morley himself 
acknowledges, is “significant of a great many more im- 
portant things than a casual change in literary taste” 
it means a new kind of men in the seats of authority, a 
new sort of life as the aim of government, a new standard 
of morality, other hopes and other prizes, a world set free 
from its moorings. The change began with the Reform 
Bill of 1832; it was a revolution by the time the century 
closed; its fruits, whether bitter or sweet, our children 
shall eat. Lord Morley speaks of Harcourt as the last of 
the line of orators and law-makers, great from Somers 
and Sir Robert Walpole onwards, who, one might add, 
like the riders seen by Socrates in the Pireus, carried 
lighted torches which they passed from one to another 
as they raced through the night. The reader of these 
memoirs will probably think of Lord Morley himself as 
the last of the bearers of the torch. When that light has 
flickered out, will the dawn have come, or will it be only 
darkness? 

Of this revolution which has been going on under our 
eyes Lord Morley was sufficiently aware, as may be known 
from the sentence of his Introduction already quoted in 


* Virgil, Georgics, i, 249: “Upon us the Sun just rising has sent the breath 
from his panting steeds; there the ruddy Evening kindles her late lights.” 
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this essay. But it is not clear — and this is the question 
that has constantly intrigued us while reading the Recol- 
lections — whether he really ever stopped to reflect on 
his own ambiguous position in the movement. That 
absorption in the great literary tradition, especially the 
vivid reality of the Classics, which has formed so large a 
part of the consolation and dignity of his life, and has 
made him a citizen of the world of Ideas, whilst engaged 
in the pursuits of time — what is this but the fine flower 
of his Oxford training? And it is. incontrovertible that 
Oxford, whatever the disadvantages or virtues of its dis- 
cipline, is, and was to a much greater degree when Morley 
went up, a creation of the Church. Take away the influ- 
ence of those priests, whose semi-seclusion from present 
affairs threw them back upon the past, and whose study 
of the Christian Fathers was curiously blended with 
reverence for the earlier antiquity of paganism, and you 
have taken away the very spirit of the place. I am not 
unaware of the paradox inherent in the age-long coordina- 
tion of Aristotle with Saint Paul, nor do I believe that a 
truly classical education is necessarily dependent on the 
maintenance of such a paradox; but it is a fact neverthe- 
less that the culture of Oxford was, and essentially still is, 
of this sort — a working compromise between the author- 
ity of the Church and the liberty of ancient literature; 
to discredit the one has been to weaken the other. Now 
if Morley had seen the intricacy of this compromise, and 
had sought to justify it or with tender touch to readjust 
its members, or if he had cast away both elements to- 
gether as rubbish, one could understand his motives, 
whether one approved or disapproved. But he nowhere 
hints that he was even conscious of such a problem, and 
one is left to feel, in his attitude towards his intellectual 
nurse, something that smacks of mere disloyalty. The 
few paragraphs on his undergraduate days are the shab- 
biest thing in the book. He does not deny the spell of 
“antique halls and gray time-worn towers” — his whole 
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autobiography would prove his sensitiveness to such a 
spell, had he not expressly acknowledged it — but at 
the close of his career, as he looks back on those days, it 
seems as if the only intellectual matter that seriously 
concerned him then was the spread of Liberal principles, 
as they percolated into the university from the writings 
of John Stuart Mill. His scant gratitude to the real 
genius loci has not even the dignity of Gibbon’s outspoken 
contempt. And after that, if one stops to think, there is 
something disquieting in the cold and calculating pur- 
pose of his life to undermine the religious faith of Oxford, 
while continuing to indulge himself in the glamor of her 
hoarded literary faith. It were better to feel the power 
of Lucretius, and still to believe in God, as the Oxford 
priests had been content to do, than to be blind, as Mor- 
ley seems to be, to the subtle complexity of the forces 
that moulded his taste. A positivist who loves Plato, 
after the manner of Mill and Morley, is a harsher paradox 
than ever held the heart of the charmed city by the Isis. 

And Morley’s acceptance of the finer pleasures of society 
is of a piece with his ingratitude towards the source of 
his culture. It would be hard to name a recent book 
that brings us into higher company than do these Recol- 
lections. Considering the humbleness of the author’s 
origin — he was the son of an insignificant Lancashire 
surgeon — one might be tempted to regard his relish of 
noble names as a sign of snobbishness. But it is nothing 
of the sort. He moved among the best of the land because 
by taste and character and achievement he was one of 
them. His easy familiarity with men born into the ruling 
caste, if any criticism is to be pronounced, is rather an 
apology for the existence of such a caste, than an indica- 
tion of subservience on his part. But that is a question 
beside the point. We are only concerned with his un- 
concealed delight in the inherited manners of great fami- 
lies and in the decorum of great houses. No Tory of 
them all could show a franker appreciation of the political 
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advantages coming by natural right to a man like Lord 
Houghton, now Lord Crewe, from a father “of singular 
literary and social mark.” With such a colleague he 
admits that he found it easy to work harmoniously. And 
he is equally sensitive to the grace of noble surroundings. 
He was never, we may supoose, much attracted to Dis- 
raeli’s tinseled splendors, but there is no note of disappro- 
bation when, to the account of an evening in the mag- 
nificient library of Althorpe, he adds: “‘ Like a scene from 
one of Dizzy’s novels, and all the actors men with parts 
to play.” Still more characteristic perhaps is his record 
of two visits to Lord Rosebery. ‘‘ Meanwhile,” he says 
of one of these, “the upshot of our various talks as we 
drove, or strolled about Epsom Downs, or chatted in the 
library, was something of this kind: — The triple alliance 
(Harcourt, himself, and me) — so much more really im- 
portant, as I said laughing, than that of the Central 
Powers — to remain on its proposed footing.” From the 
account of the second visit I may quote at greater length: 


Later and after tea we had an hour’s drive, and then at 8:30 
we had dinner served under the veranda in the garden. Re- 
minded me of a dinner I once had at Berchtesgaden with Cham- 
berlain years ago. Only we had now a perfect service, instead 
of two German waiters attending on twenty miscellaneous 
people, screaming and being screamed at by an overdriven 
cook. After dinner we walked for an hour in the woods, the 
silver moon gleaming through the branches. R. a charming 
companion. Before going to bed, he showed me a truly deep 
and beautiful page in one of Newman’s Sermons. When I can 
get the proper volume, I shall like to transcribe it. [Would 
that he had transcribed it in this book!] Among other things, 
he wondered how it was that members of Parliament came to 
see me so much, and to talk so freely to me. “They never 
come to me,” he said. J. M. “You're too big a man for one 
thing, and for another you are uncertain — not always to be 
found. I am always there, you see.” R. “Oh, that’s not it. 
When I was in every morning at Lansdowne House, ’twas just 
the same. No, you are sympathetic.” This comparison paid 
me an undeserved compliment, for nobody surpassed him in 
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that inner humanity which is the root of good manners and 
good feeling and other things lying at the core of character.” 


A triple alliance in Parliament, a sermon of Newman’s, 
perfect service and the glamour of moonlight, sympathy 
and the core of character — it was of such strands as these. 
that the cord of politics and society was twisted; and all 
the while he who helps in the spinning is standing with 
the fatal shears ready, if he may, to cut the thin-spun 
thread. Liberalism may bring it with the promise of 
many blessings to mankind, it may even be preparing 
the world for a society intrinsically finer than the old — 
I do not know — but for the privileged graces of aris- 
tocracy it certainly has little heed; and Morley was the 
very type of the Liberal who relishes all the pleasures of 
privilege, while advocating every measure of reform which 
would make them no longer possible. It is of the essence 
of his whole life that, having at the close of his active 
career accepted, or rather chosen for himself, a seat in 
the House of Lords, he immediately set himself to carry 
through a bill which should deprive that body of its power 
and prerogative. Say what one will, and making allow- 
ance for any necessity of the move, there is a taint of in- 
gratitude, of unconscious duplicity, one might say, in 
such a procedure. There is this paradox, if you will call 
it so, in Morley’s attitude towards society, comparable 
to that of his attitude towards Oxford. 

Perhaps thoughtlessness is a more appropriate word 
than ingratitude, unless, indeed, the two epithets come 
in the end to the same thing. The fact is that Morley, 
save in matters of taste, is not a man of originality, nor 
even of steady reflection; he never quite came to terms 
with himself in regard to the ideas which he took over 
from his teachers. In religion and politics he was a pro- 
fessed follower of John Stuart Mill, a utilitarian agnostic 
and Liberal; yet one cannot read together the biographical 
works of Mill and the Recollections of Morley without 
feeling the profound difference between the mind of the 
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master, who, to some degree at least, felt the deeper com- 


plexities of life beneath the system he was creating, and 
the mind of the pupil, who took the system as a finished 
formula and carried it on ruthlessly. Read Morley’s 


three essays on Mill. There is something almost amusing 


in the change of tone from the first two, in which he cele- 
brates his master as “‘one of those high and most worthy 
spirits” who never falter or compromise in their pursuit 


of pure truth, to the third essay, written as a reply to 
Mill’s posthumous volume on religion. Lord Morley 
tells us in his Recollections with what consternation he 


learned that the thinker and complete agnostic of his 
reverence had fallen back at the last upon the belief, 
shadowy indeed yet almost orthodox, in a wise and benef- 
icent Creator and upon the hope of immortality. Let 
us admit a strain of inconsistency in Mill’s mental make- 
up. I have said elsewhere that he is the example par 
excellence of a philosopher who combines the most lucid 
powers of exposition with an incapacity of clear thinking, 
and I believe this could be demonstrated not only from 
the incompatibility between his earlier positivism and 
his later sentimentalism (or intuition, if you prefer) but 
from his position at any given moment of his life. Yet, 
after all, if inconsistency must be reckoned lower than 
the consistency of clear insight, it still has its virtue when 
compared with a consistency bought at the price of spirit- 
ual blindness. And in Mill the confession that seemed 
to his disciple only a weak retraction was really the final 
utterance of a deep uneasiness with his own rational theo- 
ries, which at a moment in his youth had thrown him 
into a mood of dark despair like Coleridge’s Dejection, 
and which, though generally concealed, always continued 
to lie beneath his heart. There were in Mill stirrings of 
doubt, of wise scepticism, which the Oxford scholar, in 
his consistent hostility to the spirit of Oxford, never fath- 
omed. His only substitute for these would appear to be the 
art of commenting prettily on the universality of death. 
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Nor does Morley give any sign that he ever in his active 


years felt Mill’s hesitations in regard to the ulterior con- 
sequences of social reform. There is a problem that has 
lain heavily upon the conscience of the more philosophic 
Radicals, a problem that Mill faced honestly in his treatise 


on Liberty —the natural antagonism between the equal- 
ity to which progress looks as its practical end, and that 
freedom of the individual, the benefit and necessity of 
which might seem to be recognized in the very name of 


Liberalism. Were it not for a habit of obstinate for- 
getfulness in human nature, we should think it needless 
to recall the great passages wherein Morley’s acknowl- 


edged teacher dilates on “the tyranny of opinion” almost 
inevitable in a state governed by the immediate will of 
the majority —a tyranny more far-reaching in its grasp 
than the arbitrary despotism of any single man or group 
of men. And Mill, the progressive Radical, was not blind 
to the peculiar tendency of this tyranny to produce a 
condition of dead mediocrity. 


“All the political changes of the age,” he declares, “promote 
it since they all tend to raise the low and to lower the high. 
Every extension of education promotes it, because education 
brings people under common influences, and gives them access 
to the general stock of facts and sentiments. Improvement 
in the means of communication promotes it, by bringing the 
inhabitants of distant places into personal contact, and keeping 
up a rapid flow of changes of residence between one place and 
another. The increase of commerce and manufactures pro- 
motes it, by diffusing more widely the advantages of easy cir- 
cumstances, whereby the desire of rising becomes no longer 
the character of a particular class, but of all classes. A more 
powerful agency than even all these, in bringing about a general 
similarity among mankind, is the complete establishment, in 
this and other free countries, of the ascendency of public opinion 
in the state. As the various social eminences which enabled 
persons entrenched on them to disregard the opinion of the 
multitude gradually become leveled; as the very idea of resist- 
ing the will of the public, when it is positively known that they 
have a will, disappears more and more from the minds of prac- 
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tical politicians; there ceases to be any social support for non- 
conformity — any substantive power in society, which, itself 
opposed to the ascendency of numbers, is interested in taking 
under its protection opinions and tendencies at variance with 


those of the public. 


And so we have, as Mill would say, this clamorous 
paradox: an equalitarian Liberalism is based on and 
justified by the doctrine of progress, yet by its own weight 
tends to depress that variety of situations and that liberty 
of the individual which are the efficient causes of progress. 
Mill’s own solution of this difficulty depends on the feasi- 
bility of training the better endowed few to a conscious- 
ness of the obligations of self-development and public 
leadership, and on faith in the natural instinct of the 
masses of mankind to follow a true guide; he would give 
to education the place in society which Burke gave to 
prerogative. But I do not raise these perplexing ques- 
tions for the sake of criticising Liberalism, or for the pur- 
pose of considering plausible remedies. My aim is en- 
tirely the more modest one of pointing toa certain thought- 
lessness, a certain unheeding straightforwardness, in the 
mind of a man like Morley who, while enjoying and 
frankly eulogizing the distinctions of a society based on 
the higher individualism, yet never hesitated in carrying 
through measures which, as he himself knew, were laying 
the axe at the roots of such a society. Though he knew 
this, you will find, at least within the compass of the 
Recollections, no regret for the ambiguity of his position, 
no anxious questionings such as troubled Mill, no moment 
of sober reflection on the end of things. 

This difference between Mill and Morley is significant 
of much, but we are brought even closer, I think, to the 
heart of Morley’s Liberalism by considering his relation 
to two earlier writers —— Burke and Rousseau. Now if 
there be two names in the history of sociology more antip- 
odal to each other than these, I do not know them; and 
it is extraordinary, to say the least, that throughout his 
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life Morley has professed himself an admirer and, to a 
certain extent, a follower of both of these men. This is 
verily a compromise worthy of a new chapter in his treatise 
on that subject, a compromise indicative of some dulness 
of the mind to the law of mutual exclusions, possible only 
to one who has never really assimilated what is essential 
to one or both of the terms included. As for Burke, 
Morley’s attitude towards that enemy of destructive in- 
novation is more than extraordinary. One of his earliest 
ventures in literature was an essay, in large measure 
eulogistic, of the author of the Reflections on the French 
Revolution, and in 1907 Burke is still, he assures a corre- 
spondent, “a high idol of mine.” That is consistent 
enough, but the remarkable thing is the grounds of this 
continued admiration. More than once in the Recollec- 
tions he avows that what he learnt from Burke was the 
“practical principles in the strategy and tactics of public 
life,”’ and for this lesson he accepts Macaulay’s estimation 
of Burke as “‘the greatest man since Milton.” Such 
praise for such a benefit is rather startling, but surprise 
turns to amazement when we find that this teacher of 
practical politics was, according to the statement of Lord 
Lansdowne, quoted with approval in Morley’s life of 
Burke, “so violent, so overbearing, so arrogant, so in- 
tractable, that to have got on with him in a cabinet would 
have been utterly and absolutely impossible.” And if 
Morley acquired from Burke a virtue — for of practical 
politics of the more honorable sort Morley was a past 
master — of which Burke himself was the doubtful pos- 
sessor, he quite failed, on the other hand, to take from 
him the one quality of imaginative perception which gives 
meaning to the whole of Burke’s career. Of this quality, 
to be sure, Morley’s critical intelligence was fully aware 
when he wrote his monograph. He saw its positive aspect: 
Burke, he says, “was using no idle epithet, when he de- 
scribed the disposition of a stupendous wisdom, ‘moulding 
together the great mysterious incorporation of the human 
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race.’” And he saw also its negative aspect, the inhibi- 
tion exercised by the higher centripetal imagination upon 
the egotistic expansiveness of the individual. This, he 
avers, was with Burke “the cardinal truth for men, 
namely, that if you encourage every individual to let 
the imagination loose upon all subjects, without any 
restraint from a sense of his own weakness, and his sub- 
ordinate rank in the long scheme of things, then there is 
nothing of all that the opinion of ages has agreed to re- 
gard as excellent and venerable, which would not be 
exposed to destruction at the hands of rationalistic criti- 
cism.” The strange thing is that one who could analyse 
Burke’s political creed so fairly, and express it so sym- 
pathetically, should persistently profess himself a fol- 
lower of Burke for qualities which Burke possessed superfi- 
cially, if he possessed them at all. The simple fact is, 
I suspect, that Morley appreciates Burke by the contact 
of what may be called a purely literary imagination, and 
by a certain sympathy of character, whereas in the higher 
imagination as an actual controlling element of states- 
manship, or in that deeper wisdom of the human heart 
which goes with it, he is profoundly deficient. So it 
is I explain to myself his almost callous indifference, 
so far as the records show, to the destructive hazard 
in a rationalistic programme, which even a Mill could 
perceive. 

In the case of the other great leader to whom Morley 
remains addicted throughout life, the procedure is of a 
reverse order. With Burke our statesman feels himself 
in sympathy, whatever he may say of Parliamentary 
strategy, chiefly by reason of the British tradition of 
sturdy character, while he rejects the principle upon 
which that character is really based. To Rousseau he is 
drawn in a contrary manner. Here it is the central im- 
pulse of the heart, the generating principle of conduct, 
that holds his loyalty. Early in the Recollections he 
quotes, as justifying his own addiction to Rousseau, a 
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passage from a letter of George Eliot, that throws a flood 
of light on the nature of his Liberalism. 


“IT wish you to understand,” the novelist had written, “that 
the writers who have most profoundly interested me — who 
have rolled away the waters from their bed, raised new moun- 
tains and spread delicious valleys for me — are not in the least 
oracles to me. It is just possible that I may not embrace one 
of their opinions — that I may wish my life to be shaped quite 
differently from theirs. For instance it would signify nothing 
to me if a very wise person were to stun me with proofs that 
Rousseau’s views of life, religion, and government are mis- 
erably erroneous.... I might admit all this, and it would be 
not the less true that Rousseau’s genius has sent that electric 
thrill through my intellectual and moral frame which has awak- 
ened me to new perceptions — which has made man and nature 
a world of freer thought and feeling to me; and this not by 
teaching me any new belief.” 


Now a plain man might be inclined to ask by what right 
a practical statesman, however it may be wth a maker 
of fiction, dare avow his adherence to a philosopher who 
kind'es a relentless flame of passion, yet whose ‘‘views 
of life, religion, and government are miserably erroneous.” 
It might be in order to observe that this reckless sur- 
render to emotion, without conscientious scruples for the 
direction the emotion was taking, has been one of the 
causes which have brought the world to its present dolor- 
ous pass. But at bottom Morley has taken from Rousseau 
something more than the mere shock of feeling; as one 
may learn from many passages of the Recollections, there 
are involved with this emotionalism two leading ideas, or 
views of life, distinct in expression, though springing 
from the same head. One of these is what he calls “ Rous- 
seau’s resplendent commonplace,” and is directly political: 
“*Tis the people that compose the human race; what is 
not people is so small a concern that it is not worth the 
trouble of counting.” The other idea is rather the philo- 
sophical, or psychological, basis of Rousseauism. It is 
what Morley in various places upholds as the law of 
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“bold free expansion,” “the gospel of free intellectual 
and social expansion’’; it is the “belief in Progress” as 
the mechanical result of this expansive instinct, which he 
insistently preaches as a substitute for the belief in God 
and providence. It might be remarked in passing that 
these two Rousseauistic ideas are in violent opposition 
to the doctrine of Morley’s other acknowledged master. 
To conceive society as composed of the people alone 
(the masses, that is, as contrasted with the privileged 
classes) is certainly, whatever else may be said of it, to 
deny any meaning to Burke’s notion of the hierarchy 
of orders forming together “the great mysterious incor- 
poration of the human race”; it is even to forget the 
reservations of leadership demanded by so complete a 
Liberal as Mill. And, again, to trust for progress to an 
instinctive desire of expansion in human nature, is cer- 
tainly to encourage that letting loose of the individual 
imagination, without any restraint from the sense of a 
man’s own weakness, about which Burke would throw 
the bulwark of the restrictive social imagination.* 

But that is by the way. The striking fact is that no 
one should be more sensitive than Morley to the actual 
outcome of these principles in character, yet that he 
should so entirely overlook the nexus of cause and effect. 
Of Rousseau’s personal weaknesses he was an unsparing 
critic; he has written of them in the spirit of Burke and 
of an English gentleman. Theoretically, too, he knows 
that such fine emotional words as “truth, right, and gen- 
eral good,” if allowed to usurp the place of plain thinking, 
may be nothing more than a cloak for factious malignity; 
he can praise Bishop Butler for “the solid distinction of 
never shutting his eyes to dark facts in human life 
and history.” Yet one might suppose, for anything said 
in the Recollections, that there is no connection between 


* It may occur to the reader that Burke’s fear of the unrestrained individual 
imagination is not compatible with Mill’s fear of the leveling force of democracy. 
If there is any contradiction here it is only apparant and can be easily explained 
away. But this is not a sociological essay. 
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Rousseau’s theory of natural goodness, and that lack of 
personal reticence in speech and conduct which make 
his character so repulsive. And in his political course, 
again as reflected in the Recollections, Morley is content 
to reiterate his confidence in the British workman as a 
being whose desires will instinctively limit themselves 
without any outer control, as if here the “dark facts” of 
selfishness did not exist. ‘“‘My faith,” he writes in a 
letter after the Kaiser’s visit to London, “in the political 
prudence of our democracy is unshaken, and I don’t 
wonder that the German Emperor should have wished 
that his men of that kidney were half as sensible.” It is 
probable that Lord Morley, in his present retirement, 
has changed his opinion somewhat in respect to William, 
and does not now, as he did in 1907, when cajoled by that 
monarch’s table talk, regard the Imperial Government 
as solely intent on preserving “a little decent calm all 
over Europe.” One wonders whether he has seen a light 
also in respect to the possible greed of a class of men who 
find the way open to grasp at unlimited political power. 
Will it occur to him that in the one case as in the other, 
in the Pan-Germanism of Berlin as in the programme of 
British Radicalism, there is at work the same law of un- 
trammeled expansiveness, and that there may be some 
peril in following the electric thrill of freer feeling as a 
force beautiful and ennobling in itself, whatever may be 
the accompanying views of life, religion, and government. 
Long ago the first Marquess of Halifax, who had learnt 
much in the hard school of revolution, discovered that 
“the greatest part of the business of the world is the effect 
of not thinking.” How far is the business of the world 
to-day the result of feeling without thinking? 

I must say again, and emphatically, that I am not 
writing a political treatise, nor am I attempting to weigh 
the good and evil of Liberalism in general. My task is 
the humbler one of trying to analyse the character of a 
particular Liberal. Here before us lies his autobiography: 
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it is a life replete with charm, most of what was best in 
the literature of the day is reflected in it, and much of 
the culture of antiquity; the traditional graces of society 
give it lustre, and it is actuated by a steady and unselfish 
purpose; yet what is the conclusion? At the end of the 
record, as a kind of epilogue, the statesman who had 
played a part in the social changes of an epoch, describes 
a walk in a Surrey upland with little Eileen, a four-footed 
favorite, and these are the closing words: 


A painful interrogatory, I must confess, emerges. Has not 
your school — the Darwins, Spencers, Renans, and the rest — 
held the civilized world, both old and new alike, European and 
transatlantic, in the hollow of their hand for two long genera- 
tions past? Is it quite clear that their influence has been so 
much more potent than the gospel of the various churches? 
Circumspice. Is not diplomacy, unkindly called by Voltaire 
the field of lies, as able as it ever was to dupe governments and 
governed by grand abstract catchwords veiling obscure and 
inexplicable purposes, and turning the whole world over with 
blood and tears to a strange Witches’ Sabbath? These were 


queries of pith and moment indeed, but for something better 
weighed and more deliberative than an autumn reverie. 

Now and then J paused as I sauntered slow over the fading 
heather. My little humble friend squat on her haunches, look- 
ing wistfully up, eager to resume her endless hunt after she 
knows not what, just like the chartered metaphysicians. So 
to my home in the falling daylight. 


I am not wrong, I think, in being disconcerted by such 
a conclusion to such a record. Is all our intelligence and 
all our aspiration after the truth no more than the wistful 
and aimless searching of a dog? I believe that no man is 
justified in laying his hand on the complicated fabric of 
society until he has a surer sense of direction than this; 
and I am tempted to ask whether the Witches’ Sabbath 
into which we have reeled may not be the natural goal 
of a world divided between those who follow the instinct 
of expansion without feeling, and those who follow the 
same instinct without thinking. If British statesmen 
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like Lord Morley and Sir Edward Gray and British schol- 
ars like Gilbert Murray had not been so steeped in the 
illusion of human righteousness as to discredit the possi- 
bility of war, would this present war have occurred? It 
may be unfair to drag in these stupendous issues when 
criticising the work of one who was, after all, a minor 
figure in the politics of the day; but Lord Morley is a 
type. And waiving these considerations, there is still the 
uncomfortable fact that Lord Morley seems never to 
have reflected seriously — never, at least, until too late — 
on the ambiguous position of a statesman who accepted 
the ungrudged gifts of a culture and a society which all 
the while he was deliberately undermining. Such action 
bears at least the semblance of ingratitude. And if it is 
the ingratitude born of magnanimous sympathy for the 
less fortunate, one must still ask whether sympathy, un- 
balanced by clear understanding of human nature and 
uncontrolled by the larger imagination, may not be found 
in the end on the side of the destructive rather than the 
constructive forces of civilization. These disturbing 
doubts, despite our admiration for Lord Morley, will 
arise in regard to the special form of utilitarian Liberalism 
which he took from Mill, without Mill’s anxiety; they 
bring to mind the strong words of Leopardi: 


Stolta, che l’util chiede, 
E inutile la vita 
Quindi pid sempre divenir non vede.* 


* 71] Pensiero Dominante; “Blind! that demands the useful, and sees not that 
ever thence life becomes more useless.” 





THE ADVENTURE OF THE TRAINING 
CAMP 


IS great opportunity seemed to have come with the 
creation of the training camp for aspirants to 
membership in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. Here was the 
way out for John Doe, the young professor, a door of escape 
from all the petty futilities that had long fretted his soul. 
Here was the chance to be a man among men. For him 
there should be no more teaching silly freshmen how to 
spell and punctuate, how to describe a tea garden or how 
to expound the principle of the single tax in orderly para- 
graphs. There should be no more repolishing, at the 
required calendar time, of one’s expected enthusiasm 
over the life and works of Goldsmith, no more meretrici- 
ously clever talk about sex problems in contemporary 
drama. The Officers’ Reserve Corps meant a new world, 
as glorious as new, a world of action, of stir and conflict 
and achievement. The President’s declaration of a state 
of war had brought the great emergency. Here was the 
great opportunity for the mere academic parasite to meet 
the emergency and to live in the sun. 

Already much talk had flowed among the members of 
the faculty, some of it hot and most of it entertainingly 
unintelligent, concerning what should be the place of the 
university in national defence, and especially concerning 
what should be the proper function of the individual 
members of the teaching staff in the conduct of the war. 
It looked as if the medical men, the chemists, the engineers, 
and (for some vague reason persistently baffling to the 
understanding of John Doe) the geologists must all be 
tremendously important to the country in their respective 
fields of knowledge. Also there were, of course, those to 
whom the work of the Quartermaster’s department seemed 
best adapted. But to the mind of young Professor Doe 
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there was hardly anything better than the most odious 
pusillanimity in the safe remoteness of all these ready col- 
leagues of his from the thick of the clash of arms. The 


Officers’ Reserve Corps meant ultimately carrying a 
weapon and looking straight into the bloodshot eye of the 


desperate enemy. 

Furthermore, the announcements concerning the camp 
seemed to promise something genuinely democratic, even 
though selectively so. There would be a wide range in 
age, in social rank, and in the occupations from which 
the members came. No privileges should be asked, no 
favors granted. There should be a careful erasure of dis- 
tinctions, and this involved one of the mysteries of de- 
mocracy that had long tantalized the intellectual curiosity 


of John Doe. 
So he jerked back his shoulders, lifted his chin, filled 


his chest, and quickened his stride, his eyes bright and his 
nervous system full of initial military thrills. 

The first shock of surprise and the first lesson in de- 
mocracy came with the physical examination to which 
he with all other candidates for the camp must submit. 
Nakedness in the presence of strangers was something a 
little too coldly direct, too vulgar. A professor is cer- 
tainly not used to intellectual nakedness, he who must 
have learned so well, in order to be a professor, how to 
conceal as well as to adorn his intellectual self with words. 
And physical nudity is a state normally confined to the 
showeér-room at the club or the bath-room at home. But 
here John Doe, when clothed a man of some dignity in 
society, must stand bare and undignified in the presence 
of other candidates, some of whom, though they might 
be only of middle class breeding, might have no knowledge 
whatever of contemporary drama, and miglit have for- 
gotten even some of their elementary grammar in the 
press of the real things of life, had bodies superb in stat- 
ure and proportion, and must glance with a touch of 
scornful pity at his own till now undiscovered and negli- 
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gible leanness. Besides, the examining physicians asked 
him very intimate questions, and required him to jump 
about and to put himself into very ludicrous postures. 
All this as a means to determining fitness, and without 
the slightest distinction of intellectual or social station. 

The next shock came when the professor, now denomi- 
nated a “student,” found himself in barracks among his 
“bunkies.” Knowing the general published requirements 
of successful applicants for admission to the camp, he had 
supposed that most of his associates would be persons of 
gentlemanly instincts, of reasonably mature and gentle- 
manly behavior. Most of them were indeed men answer- 
ing to this description. But the others! Well, Professor 
Doe would keenly resent having himself looked upon as a 
Galahad, and yet it did turn his stomach to breathe the 
air vitiated by steady jets of profane and obscene language, 
most of it too utterly crude — that was the main trouble, 
perhaps — and barren of that salty tang of picturesque- 
ness which can make almost anything at least tolerable 
to a man of literary likings. One’s “bunkie,” right there 
in the next cot, cannot be escaped and cannot be ignored. 
If he happens to be very racial, or very loud, or plays a 
mouth-organ, or sings unsavory ballads, or has no taste 
at all, or no tact, or sleeps with his mouth open, or is in 
any other way obnoxious to a person of academic refine- 
ment, he must be endured — and endured all day and all 
week and perhaps much longer than that. This fact 
supplied Professor Doe with further observations for his 
notebook on phases of democracy. 

But there was another condition much more difficult 
for a man like the professor to accept than that of mental 
and moral crudity. Most of the aspirants to commissions 
in the National Army with whom the enlightened Mr. 
Doe was able to converse knew much more about insignia 
of rank and the best kind of leather leggins than about 
the causes and the history of the war. Louvain was but 
an unfamiliar sound to some, and no one in the professor’s 
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squad room had the dimmest notion as to what a Junker 
might be. The opportunity to win a commission was the 
great opportunity for all, but to many it was the opportu- 
nity for stirring hazard, or prestige, or command — nothing 
else. The fire of conviction concerning the rights of free 
peoples burned not fiercely in many breasts — a fact that 
for the first two or three nights kept the professor awake 
half an hour or so after “Lights Out” at nine-thirty. By 
the fourth night no facts, no pranks of the natural clowns 
among his fellows, no excesses of the obscene could have 
kept the professor awake. The weariness of muscles 
tried by drill is a great leveller, and a great anodyne. 

The spirit of drill was in the air from the very first 
morning, the first five-thirty reveille, when it was necessary 
to stand in ranks at attention, in the “position of a sol- 
dier,” not later than ten minutes after being roused by 
the bugle from very sound slumber. But the actual strict 
marching, wheeling, halting, and marching again, all in 
the smart cadence prescribed by the Infantry Drill Regu- 
lations and almost religiously enforced by the Regular 
Army officer in charge, did not begin until each man was 
equipped with rifle and pack. 

Now to the blandly experienced reader these words, 
“rifle” and “pack,” may bring no thrill of suggestion or 
recollection. But to John Doe that pack, with cartridge- 
belt and canteen and meat-can and condiment-can and 
other items, as issued him unassembled by the Ordnance 
Officer, was for a sweaty half hour one of the most insol- 
uble problems he had ever tackled. And that gun gave 
him tingles of excitement brand new in his sober experi- 
ence. Never before had he had a real gun in his hands. 
The nearest he had ever come was when as a boy he used 
to place carefully at his bed’s head a very rusty old musket, 
a relic of the Revolutionary War, as a safeguard against 
surprise by the always possible pirates and other cut- 
throats vivid to the inner eye of youth. Further, this was 
not only a gun, but a gun that required to be cleaned, 
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and an army rifle, as issued by the Ordnance Officer, is 
one of the very greasiest things in the world of mechanical 
contrivances. Also, it required to have all its parts 
learned, their names and their uses — a task comparable 
in difficulty with learning the elements of English prosody. 
When the professor had contrived at length to get his 
bolt apart, to get the “striker” off the “firing pin” 
without shooting it into the diaphragm of somebody 
across the squad room, and to get all the parts together 
again so that they would stay there and fit into the bolt’s 
vitally important place in the rifle, he felt as proud as on 
the day when he had climbed Mt. Whitney. It didn’t 
occur to him that this fascinating object was an instru- 
ment of death. It seemed a thing of life — and the ability 
to expound its design seemed vastly more desirable than 
the ability to expound, for instance, the aspects of roman- 
ticism in the poetry of Mr. Yeats. At last he was putting 
hand and mind to something useful. 

The real test of his mastery came with Inspection, the 
regular event of Saturday morning. Army officers differ 
in their ways of conducting the weekly inspection. Some 
are savage and meticulous, and the professor’s command- 
ing officer was of that order. It was a month before John 
Doe could keep his apprehensive heart-beats from vio- 
lently (and as it seemed to him, visibly) jarring his whole 
frame as the officer came down the line. It was a month 
before he could rid that gun of every microscopic particle 
of dust and oil which the eye of the officer was ever uncan- 
nily alert to discover. Besides, his hat brim must always 
be exactly parallel with the ground, all his buttons must 
be present and buttoned, his shoes and leggins must be 
as spotless as soap and water and elbow energy could 
make them, and his toes must be turned out at an angle 
of forty-five degrees. Being not more than five feet seven 
in height, Mr. Doe found himself near the left of the 
company, that is, near that end of the line to be reached 
last by the inspector. And the consequence of this fact 
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was that he must sometimes stand for as much as thirty- 
five minutes in a position of virtually absolute correctness. 
To the complacent reader this thirty-five minutes may 
seem trifling enough, but more than one stalwart votary 
of modern Mars has swooned under the ordeal. 

The apparent expectation of the army is that every man 
in it shall be capable of passing a perfect inspection every 
time — which, the professor soon came to believe, is a 
very creditably aristocratic ideal for a democratic organ- 
ization. 

Correctness and precision are, however, static ideals at 
inspection, and concern chiefly the individual. At drill 
the individual is a member of a larger unit — rather, of 
several units, and must move correctly and precisely as 
one inseparable from and essential to others. The move- 
ment executed at the command, “Squads Right,” ap- 
pears simple enough to the untrained and uncritical on- 
looker. But when it is known that Number One of the 
front rank must, after having faced to the right in march- 
ing, mark time until Number Four has come into line 
with him, and that Number Three of the rear rank marches 
three paces straight to the front before turning to the 
right, while Numbers One and Two follow him in file, it 
is clear that even this most common and rudimentary 
movement has in it some dignity of exactness. Every 
member of the squad has his particular part to play in 
making a perfect squad movement. But it is the squad 
leader, the corporal, who must carry responsibility as 
well as a gun on his shoulder. 

The professor, in his capacity as a “student,” auto- 
matically became in the third week the leader of his squad. 
In the army itself one does not attain the distinction of a 
corporalship until his company commander deems him fit 
for promotion. But no rightful corporal could feel his 
significance more profoundly than John Doe felt the mili- 
tary exhilaration of his temporary squad leadership. ‘There 
is a time when the squad leader must, at precisely the 
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right moment, open his mouth and command, “Right 
Turn, March,” “Squad, Halt,” “Right Dress,” and all 
in proper cadence. (Never forget cadence in the presence 
of a Regular Army officer.) There are times when he 
must open his mouth and command other things, and if 
he gets any of these occasions and commands confused, 
he must expect to suffer the ridicule of his fellow soldiers 
and a “bawling-out” from his commanding officer. The 
professor began to realize something of the rewards and 
burdens appertaining to those who demonstrate superior 
fitness in a world of military organization. 

e Drill ultimately involved keener realization of these 
things. There came a day when Student Doe must act 
as Guide and march alone at the head of the company — 
in proper cadence and with proper stride. Later he must 
be a Platoon Leader, that is, a sergeant or a lieutenant, 
and be quick enough to shout “Right Turn” (not “‘Squads 
Right” or any other preposterous thing), as soon as the 
captain commanded, “On Right into Line.” Then finally 
came the day full of tremulous pride when Student Doe 
must perform all the functions belonging to the acting 
company commander. The first thing after mess and 
chores in the morning he must direct the physical drill — 
and this although there were in the company men who 
could have picked him up with one hand and spun him 
on his head. Throughout the day he must give com- 
mands for all sorts of performances, bringing his voice 
up every time from his abdomen, never from his throat, 
and assuming always as leonine and martial a bearing as 
his five feet seven, a hundred and forty pounds, and 
spectacled nose could achieve. ‘There was something 
much more exacting, he felt, about this than about suavely 
discoursing before a class of young ladies and gentlemen 
on the critical austerity of Matthew Arnold. 

But the next day after being captain the professor was 
in the ranks again, probably Number Two in the rear 
rank, with no obligations heavier than that of correctly 
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following Number Three in “Squads Right,” that of 
carrying his gun on his shoulder without canting it, 
and that of not talking when the command was “At 
Ease.” 

(One may talk only when the command is “Rest.”) 
Of course such abrupt elevations and reductions in rank 
do not obtain in the regularly constituted military organ- 
ization. But the training camp was a place where the 
first might be last and the last first any day. Your squad 
leader might be in civil life a railway brakeman, the man 
next you in line a judge, your platoon leader a rich man’s 
idle son, and your captain — yes, actually —a former 
bartender. It was an ideal of the camp, not quite realiz- 
able, that every member should by the end have had a 
taste of all the primary military functions. 

“Policing,” the professor learned, is one of these pri- 
mary military functions. Such police duty as swabbing out 
barracks on the morning of inspection can hardly be worse 
than a bore and for a time or two may be even a bit enter- 
taining to one whose hands have never before pushed a 
mop. There is cause for pride in knowing how to do even 
so inglorious a thing in the right way. Also this exercise 
not unpleasantly intensifies one’s secret scorn for the men 
who are serving the government in ways undisturbedly 
distant from the firing line. But when, horribile dictu, 
policing involves the bare-handed removal of all traces of 
those who use tobacco in its various forms (especially if 
one be himself nothing more uncleanly than a decent pipe- 
smoker), and the performance of certain other duties con- 
nected with the maintenance of sanitary conditions where 
men, through mob psychology or whatever it may be, re- 
vert to brutish ways, one’s gorge does rise. On several 
occasions Student Doe’s gorge rose sufficiently to make 
him wonder whether that phase of democracy expressed 
in universal military service might not be of debatable 
practicability. He murmured not, however. For his 
soul was full of hope that he would be an officer bye-and- 
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bye, and policing is one of the necessary duties incident 
only to the life of the lowly private. 

Police chores, certainly, and even close order drill have 
no obviously direct connection with the means to van- 
quishing the nation’s and Humanity’s foes. It was partly 
in the studies set, partly in the various field exercises be- 
longing to the general scope of “‘extended order,” that 
the professor began to be aware of his initiation into the 
science of war. There was one book, prescribed for careful 
reading, over which Mr. Doe, despite his professionally 
trained patience with mere sober textbooks, could not 
have stayed awake, had it not been for his military con- 
science. This was Army Regulations, which for the in- 
genious tying up of rules, procedures, and specifications 
in cumbersome bundles of tape must be unsurpassed. 
Another of the prescribed books, the Manual of Courts- 
Martial, troubled the professor’s mental digestion not 
so much by any inherent difficulty as by the hugeness 
of the doses in which it had to be swallowed, and by the 
shock to his consciousness caused by the revelation of the 
variety and the character of the crimes that can be com- 
mitted by members of the Army of the United States. 
The books most enlivening to the imagination were Small 
Problems for Infantry and Minor Tactics, the latter a 
somewhat more “advanced” and complex continuation 
of the former. The solutions of the divers problems of 
tactical operations herein presented were set forth as 
made by imaginary persons, ranging in rank from mere 
Private X, sent out as a connecting file, to Colonel A, 
gravely deliberative with the many reins of responsibility 
in his hands. But one solver of problems loomed more 
conspicuously and more enviably infallible than all the 
rest, one Sergeant Hill—so much so, indeed, that the 
professor, as he followed the actions and the mental 
processes of this most excellent tactician, could not re- 
frain from spinning in his imagination regaling yarns 
about a hero (himself) quite in the best style of the in- 
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comparable Henty. The immense literary possibilities 
suggested in colorful perspective by the one sentence, 
‘Major B galloped up and viewed the scene,” were quite 
too distracting from the bare tactical problem involved. 

In general the more entertaining lessons were to be 
learned outside of books. Signalling by semaphore and 
wigwag was as good as playing a game. If you practised 
sending and receiving with a man of some curiosity and 
inventiveness you might easily fabricate a stirring train 
of alarums and excursions, or you might quote a poet or 
recall a period of sonorous seventeenth century English 
prose. Further, if you attained excellence in the use of 
the flags, you might be sent out to a knoll several hundred 
yards from the company, with orders to send messages as 
a test for your fellows, and certainly on a bright breezy day 
there was something of the thrill of real action about this. 

Signalling was easy. Military sketching, which drew 
upon far less ready faculties, gave the professor some con- 
cern. His pencil had been used to spending itself on 
errors in students’ themes, or at best on correcting the 
proofs of a contribution to intensive literary judgment. 
At such tasks it moved with speed and assurance. But 
the pencil that he now applied to the drawing board moved 
only with the timidity of helpless ineptitude. He was 
dismayed to realize, first, that every spirited officer ought 
to be able, in an hour or two of perilous reconnoitering 
under the guns of an eagle-eyed enemy, to make an ac- 
curately contoured map of that enemy’s terrain, and 
second, that his, John Doe’s, capacity for drawing a line 
of the right length in the right direction at the right place 
was no higher than his capacity for doing a problem in the 
integral calculus. It was humiliating, too, on looking over 
the shoulders of his fellow students to see how inex- 
plicably adept at so scientific and artistic an undertaking 
as panoramic sketching were certain persons whom 
hitherto he had half-consciously been holding in general 
intellectual contempt. 
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Both sketching and signalling are closely related to 
“field work,” but they are in the nature of frills for the 
individual to cultivate, and field work is a kind of ac- 
tivity in which the individual is lost in the larger unit. 
If, however, one be privileged to hold some place of com- 
mand, he is also significant as an individual, and if he 
makes a blunder, no matter how seemingly trivial, he 
finds himself suddenly perched into horrible isolation, 
conspicuous to all the world — and especially to the com- 
manding officer. Student Doe enjoyed being a squad 
leader when the company went forth to simulate battle. 
To be quick in deploying his men, to be watchful of how 
they carried their pieces, how they set their sights, how 
they aimed, and how they locked their guns before making 
a rush —this was all very agreeably flattering to one’s 
sense of growing fitness. It is easy to convince oneself 
that the difference between being a good corporal and a 
good colonel is one of degree, not of kind. But when one 
is a platoon leader he must watch his captain, take orders 
quickly and accurately, give orders with corresponding 
dispatch, make sure that these orders are properly re- 
ceived and communicated by his corporals, indicate tar- 
gets, sectors, and objectives, regulate fire, advance (him- 
self spiritedly in the lead) or retire at exactly the right 
time in exactly the right way — and all this with imagina- 
tion alert to conceive the enemy, his strength, his position, 
his movements, and his intentions, and to effect his signal 
defeat. 

To Student Doe, being a platoon leader was tremen- 
dously exciting — so much so that he lusted after greater 
excitement, which was denied him. When the company 
(of nearly two hundred men) was assumed to be a bat- 
talion and was divided into three or four companies, for 
field work of a larger scope and more complicated order, 
each company must, of course, have its captain. The pro- 
fessor yearned to be a captain. But neither the honor 
nor the embarrassment of it was he permitted to taste. 
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His luck was usually to be a mere private, and worst of 
all, a private in the “support.” The support lurks some- 
where in a very cold place or a very hot one or a very dirty 
one, and waits for action, waits long, empty hours, per- 
haps, for the one crucial moment. This is one of the 
hardest lessons in military tactics — learning to wait. 

Field work comes pretty near being the real thing. 
When, after much company manoeuvring into position, 
you deploy at a run, fling yourself prone in the nearest 
tall grass, wriggle forward with the line, fix a cold eye on 
the target, set your sight with sinister precision, aim with 
deadly accuracy, and squeeze your trigger with grim con- 
fidence — if you are gifted with any imagination you are 
having a good time. But the first experience of the real 
thing that thrilled John Doe to his marrow was the actual 
firing of his gun on the range. Remember that the pro- 
fessor had never been a mighty hunter, had never fired a 
gun big enough to kill a sparrow. And now he was handed 
three “clips” of real man-piercing cartridges, which he 
must fire from a weapon weighing nearly ten pounds, 
with intent to hit a target two hundred yards away. Five 
cartridges must be fired from the sitting position, five 
kneeling, five standing. Day after day at the barracks 
he had been taught how to adjust his sling, how to raise 
his piece into position, how to sight on the target, how 
to squeeze the trigger — all the details of perfect simula- 
tion. Now he must justify the long preparation by 
reasonably respectable performance. 

He began his firing of the initial fifteen cartridges with 
quivering nerves. He ended it with nerves as steady as 
a veteran’s (or so he fancied), and with a passionate desire 
to keep on firing until his shoulder and the liberality of 
the Ordnance department had been completely used up. 
There was nothing very remarkable about his score, to 
be sure. But he was getting his grip, he was getting his 
“feye,”’ and he already had the righteously glorious sense 
of being able, with plain good luck, and within a range of 
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two hundred yards, to kill a foe to human liberty and 
the rights of small nations. His dreams that night were 
somewhat extravagant. Of those made widows and or- 
phans by his terrible hand there was no end. 

On the succeeding days at the range there were more 
ambitious things to do, with correspondingly larger satis- 
factions attached. When he discovered that he had made 
a bull’s-eye at five hundred yards, and another at six 
hundred yards, and that he had won a word of unquestion- 
ably sincere praise from his coach at the rapid fire, at 
which it was necessary to take position, load and fire two 
clips within two minutes, the professor felt quite ready 
for the trenches. As a matter of severe fact, his general 
performance at the range was not a whit better than the 
average. There were a few unfortunates in the company 
whose shooting would have been hooted at by small boys. 
But there were many who were quite justified by their 
own records in being snobbishly contemptuous of such 
mediocre achievements as Student Doe’s. There were 
plenty of marksmen and expert riflemen who drew long 
faces, swore sullenly, and produced lengthy, hyper- 
technical explanations of their present “‘bad form” when 
they found that they had made a score of say only ninety 
per cent. But the presence of these militarily valuable 
persons, none of whom, probably, could have stated one 
fact concerning the history of Poland or pronounced the 
name Rheims, could do little to dampen the professor’s 
elation. He had fired a real gun, and had hit something 
for present purposes worth hitting. If, then, in a demo- 
cratic organization you give a man of unknown capabil- 
ities something difficult to do, and he does it with some 
degree of sufficiency, you have increased both his poten- 
tial value and his potential danger to society. 

Other phases of the real thing soon followed the activ- 
ities of the rifle range. One day the company was marched 
out to a windy hill where model trenches, hundreds of 
yards of them, complete and complicated in design, had 
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been dug by soldiers of the Regular Army under the di- 
rection of a studious and enthusiastic officer fresh from a 
tour of the battle front in France. Student Doe felt a 
pang of regret that he had not had a share in the con- 
struction of these fascinating duplicates of the scenes of 
fighting. But his disappointment was short-lived. A 
few days later the company was set to work — somewhat 
in playschool fashion, to be sure — at various little tasks 
in the construction of other trenches. The professor’s 
squad had as its assignment the digging of a section of a 
communication trench (full of suggestions of “‘liaison’’), 
and the professor took his turns at spade and mattock. 
Another day his squad was busy with the erection of a 
barbed wire entanglement. On both occasions he was 
brought rather dismally to the realization that, despite 
the best will in the world, he lacked the plain physical 
stamina and the plain practical understanding requisite 
to such work as must be done by the common soldier. 
Perhaps many months of persistent effort would teach 
and harden him. Perhaps as an officer he would be spared 
the heavy physical output, even if not the shrewd and 
ingenious devising of means to ends. At any rate, he 
envied the well muscled and mechanically intelligent men 
who could do the things that broke his back and tried his 
wits. No longer could he nurse any self-satisfied contempt 
for their ignorance of the Hohenzollern dynasty. 

It was the real thing again with the bayonet. Mere 
bayonet drill was no better than Squads Right or the 
physical exercise that started the day. But when the 
company was marched to attack the dummies, con- 
structed, evidently by men of humor as well as ingenuity, 
for the instruction (and one might almost dare to say, the 
diversion) of the men, it seemed that the flesh-and-blood 
enemy could no longer be far away. With regard to the 
stationary dummies, the professor could not escape suffer- 
ing a qualm or two at the first few assaults, because of 
the utterly helpless non-resistance of his victims. But the 
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moving dummies, those worked into a violent frenzy by 
the ropes and pulleys attached to them, roused the pro- 
fessor to his best efforts of pitiless combat. In fact, one 
must fight these moving dummies, with their crazy arms 
thrashing the air, to keep himself from the grotesquely 
ironical humiliation of being knocked heels over head. 
It must be noted, however, that the fighting, whether of 
stationary or moving dummies, must be scientifically 
done. Small circles had been marked on the stuffed sacks, 
indicating the general locality of the throat, the stomach, 
and other vital regions, and it was into these circles that 
one must endeavor to thrust his death-dealing weapon. 
If one fought his dummy with strict imaginative con- 
scientiousness, he was bound to regard himself as at least 
sorely wounded by his adversary every time that he 
lunged or thrust without hitting a circle. It was in such 
an attitude that Student Doe pursued his bayonet exer- 
cise, thus undoubtedly deriving from it much moral as 
well as physical benefit. 

A refinement on this relatively simple form of bayonet 
practice consisted in the charging of a trench full of 
dummies postured like soldiers at bay. The game was to 
spring from another trench a hundred yards distant, to 
advance very coolly at double time two thirds of the in- 
tervening space, then to rush forward at top speed, leaping 
over a barbed wire entanglement and over a first trench, 
supposedly abandoned by its defenders, and then, with 
climactic gusto, to attack the last trench, bayoneting the 
dummies therein with all the thoroughness of finality. 
There was a stimulating touch of lifelikeness — or death- 
likeness —in the fact that the dummies had been at- 
tacked so many times by previous classes of bayoneteers 
that their stuffing was already bursting from many great 
wounds. 

The first time that the professor engaged in this sport 
he enjoyed it hugely. The second time, it suddenly oc- 
curred to him that he was rehearsing one of the most 
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savage and utterly terrible forms of warfare, and his heart 
went sick. This was very nearly the real thing. But he 
discerned no pallor of dread in the faces of his fellows. 

Practice in throwing grenades was another feature of 
the program of preparation for the work of training the 
National Army, and the professor hoped that there might 
be at least some realistically simulated resistance to gas 
attacks. But this last phase of contemporary warfare, 
like many others, had to be taught solely by lectures. 
Such very interesting subjects as the use of the first-aid 
packet, the estimating of ranges, and all the technical 
particulars of fire control could under the circumstances 
be treated in nothing better than the dull schoolroom 
fashion already too long familiar to the professor. The 
only very important branch of the science of war that 
remained for practical demonstration was that of the all- 
day march, with full packs, and the pitching of shelter- 
tents, as if for the night, at some stopping-place on the 
way. 

It was in this tent-pitching that Mr. Doe had his most 
disagreeable taste of the democratic associations belong- 
ing to the military life. Each soldier in a company — as 
the reader may need to be instructed — carries in his 
pack a “shelter-half.” When the company forms for 
setting up the tents, each front rank man and his rear 
rank man proceed, in the prescribed manner, to fit their 
halves together. Each man has his own specific duties 
to perform in the process, but the two must be comple- 
mentary in all they do. Finally, the tent pitched, they 
must share it, and as its size has been reduced, for various 
military reasons, to the smallest practicable dimensions, 
this sharing involves a very high degree of inescapable 
intimacy. Now it happened that John Doe’s rear rank 
man was a person of very deficient education, and very 
bad taste, and very odious personal habits. He had had 
experience in the army (so that he was always volunteer- 
ing instruction about things), he was clever at construct- 
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ing barbed wire obstacles, he threw grenades with deadly 
aim — and all that. But the fact remained that he was 
extremely unpleasant as a companion in a shelter-tent, and 
this fact, while it made the professor hate himself a bit, 
kept him from being as good a soldier as he wished to be. 

The marching was great fun. One had an absurdly 
agreeable sense that he was being of some use in the world 
because he was marching, and with full pack — blanket, 
poncho, shelter-half, mess-kit, intrenching tool, toilet 
articles, and of course rifle, cartridge-belt, bayonet, and 
canteen. After a mile or so, almost everybody in ranks, 
except the temperamentally sullen or sodden, was cheer- 
ful, and there was much jesting and singing. Some wag 
would render an astonishingly picturesque (and, under 
most other circumstances, shockingly indelicate) song 
about mountaineers with shaggy ears, or some such mat- 
ter, which presently all the marchers in his vicinity would 
be taking up. Sentimental songs about a little old red 
shawl or down in the dear old apple orchard varied the 
tone and character of the selections. And under the cir- 
cumstances the professor enjoyed these crude renderings 
quite as much, he thought, as ever he had relished Brahms 
or Schumann. In fact, the lustiness with which his own 
voice joined in them quite surprised him. Democratic 
closeness of touch on the march presented no difficulties 
whatever. 

After this there remained little to be learned at the 
camp. But towards the end of the training period the 
Regular Army officers in charge began to practise the men 
frequently in a form of military expression from which 
Student Doe found himself capable of deriving little other 
than amusement. This was the parade — first, battalion 
parade, and then finally a very grand regimental parade 
of the entire camp. But whenever the men stood at 
Present Arms while the colors were lowered and the band 
played the National Anthem, John Doe did feel a real 
stirring of the soul, and on more than one occasion he 
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found to his amazement, but with a deep pride in his 
heart, that his eyes filled. It was an experience that lifted 
him suddenly out of his trivial self, above all the dis- 
gruntlement that he had felt at some of the inevitable, 
the essential collisions of the life and associations of the 
camp. He could even have hugged the odious partner of 
his tent-pitching. For he realized with a deep poignancy 
that, in however inept a capacity, he, John Doe, was in 
the service of his country, and that he was of kin with the 
founders of the free republic in which he had been born 
and bred. 

From the first it had been understood that not all the 
members of the training camp would finally be recom- 
mended for commissions, At one time or another during 
the period some of the candidates had resigned, for reasons 
satisfactory to themselves, and others had been dismissed 
on account of physical defects discovered in the exam- 
ination made by the Army surgeons. But it was known 
that many others must, at the end, submit to the humil- 
iation — or if not quite that, at least the bitter disappoint- 
ment — of honorable discharge, on the ground that they 
had not demonstrated as much efficiency or compatibility 
or military promise as the War Department expected of 
those who should be entitled to officerships in the Na- 
tional Army. There was much furrowing of brows, much 
guessing and hoping and fearing over this. One anxious 
day slowly or swiftly followed another, till at last the 
fatal morning arrived. The commanding officer came 
forth, his mouth grim and his voice hard, to read the list 
of those who should return their equipment to the Ord- 
nance department, receive their pay, and resume their 
civil status in society. 

In the professor’s company, the list was read at reveille, 
five-thirty, on the foggiest, darkest, most dismal morning 
of the training period. The names were arranged al- 
phabetically. It was not long before the blow fell. John 
Doe was among those rejected! 
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His first impulse was of anger. He wanted to swear — 
more horribly than anybody had ever sworn before. He 
wanted to fight somebody barehanded. Then he was 
ready to weep. He clutched his gun as if it had been an 
only child. He wished a sudden onslaught of the nation’s 
enemies might be precipitated upon the camp, that he 
might spring forward and with terrific bayonct lunges 
prove his fitness to lead troops into action. He wished he 
might be sent out, right then and there, to engage in single 
combat with some chosen champion of the enemy, that 
thus he might demonstrate his ability to win or die. He 
was the most wretched of men. 

Can he ever now pat Quentin Durward on the back? 
Can he ever swagger with D’Artagnan again? Can he 
ever laugh with Hal, or dare to cast a jibe at Ancient 
Pistol? Why, even Jim Hawkins would cut him dead, 
and round-eyed Peterkin would ask him no wondering 
questions. Alas, he would have worn well his olive drab. 
But the democratic organization of the army of America 
is no respecter of persons, and the man of rigid intellectual 
training may still lack that indispensable something 
which makes the leader of fighting men. 





“HALF SOLES” 


S soon as the flimsy door slammed behind me, I 
knew that I had been cheated. My shoe had been 
leaking, and let the slush up through: so I had turned 
into a doorway beneath the sign “Modern Shoe Re- 
pairing Co.” I unlaced my shoes and pushed them across 
the counter at the back of a workman ranged at one of 
the rows of machines which whirred and clattered down 
the length of the place. 

“Half Soles,” I shouted at him. He nodded briefly, 
shoved the shoes at his machine and threw over a lever. 
Shafts whirled, belts groaned, and with great clatter and 
fuss, the shoes spun about as if of their own accord. A 
rat-tat-tat of a hammer, and they were tossed back to 
me, not only soled but polished in addition, and the 
charge was modest. But just the same, as I said, I felt 
cheated. For at the smell of the leather my memory 
snapped back to the deliberations of the village senate 
which accompanied a job of cobbling in my youth. 

Next door to the postoffice stood a double store build- 
ing with a centre entrance. After the village breakfast 
hour a procession of older men straggled into the post- 
office, and from there to this double building, where a 
few turned in at the door marked D. Humphrey, Justice 
of the Peace. By far the larger number, however, opened 
the door before which leaned a boot-shaped wooden sign, 
with a boot and lace shoe painted on it, and the further 
information, ‘“‘C. Church, Repairing my Specialty.” 

Inside they gathered about the pot-bellied stove, red- 
hot in winter, and in summer an ample receptacle for 
tobacco juice, an easy target even at long range. The 
chairs were a decrepit and ancient collection, mostly with 
rounded backs which sloped abruptly down to slim arms 
at the sides, repaired with wires and bits of sole leather. 
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Then Spence Summers, who took the city paper, would 
open it ceremoniously, and say: ‘‘ Now if James G. Blaine 


was president — ” and the daily symposium was open. 


Pretty soon, as the arguments warmed up, those who had 
at first gone into Justice Humphrey’s filtered over one 
at a time. For the atmosphere at the Justice’s, while 


more erudite, was too reminiscent for much geniality, 


of line-fence disputes, sheep-killing dogs, and an occa- 
sional “bound over to keep the peace.”” Then too there 


was an authority invested in the yellow-backed law books, 
which precluded too positive a statement of opinion. 


So, sooner or later, they all went across the hall to the 


shoe-shop, even the Justice himself tagging in after a 
grumpy half-hour alone. 


My earliest remembrance of this village forum is of a 
Saturday in early fall, when my father took me there 
for a pair of shoes. Where my shoes had come from be- 


fore this, I do not remember, nor is it of any account: 
for these particular shoes marked an epoch. 


Charley Church laid down his lap-stone, took off his 
leather apron, and straightened up from his low bench 


to become a merchant — temporarily. He peered among 
his little stock of boxes, and pulled out two or three whose 


labels were already yellowing, and fitted the heavy black 
little shoes, square-toed and stiff, on my feet. “Step 
down in ’em and see if they be big enough,” he or- 
dered, so I stamped up and down the strip of carpet 
valorously. 

Then my father took me to Rowley’s book-store, where 
he bought me a slate and McGuffey’s First Reader. The 
next Monday I started to school and entered upon the 
world of men, which I was to learn centered at Church’s 
Shoe Shop. 

Each fall, from year to year, we made this trip to 
Church’s, with changes as I grewolder. A different Mc- 
Guffey’s Reader —I remember particularly the one which 
opened with a picture of the contented family seated about 
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the fireside after supper, with the basket of apples on the 
table — father reading, mother mending and the cat 
presumably purring. There was a story too, of the cat 


that carried her kittens by the scruffs of their necks from 


one place of safety to another. And the most thrilling 
one about an adventurous family surnamed ‘ Rose.” 
This struck me at once as an absurd name for a whole 


family, but their escapade was worth chronicling. For 


they all went out in a rowboat propelled by Mr. Rose, 


and through the misadventure of Fannie Rose, who was 
the villian in the piece, tipped over and nearly drowned. 
I always felt that their rescue was but a sop to our senti- 


ments. The family must have been wiped out, for I knew 


no others of their name. 
As the years went on there was an occasional White's 


Arithmetic or a Geography and Atlas of the World; but 
the program so far as the shocs were concerned never 


varied. I stamped about each time to make sure that 
they were big enough, while Charley would say: “‘That 
boy do grow, my, my!” Then my father would reach 
way down in his trouser pockets, and pull out his worn 
purse, take out two silver dollars, sigh patiently, and lead 
me out clomping along in my new shoes. 

The first few Sundays it was a joy to shine them with 
the curved handled shoe-brush with its little round brush 
for the blacking on the top, and the box of “T. M.” 
blacking that smelled like licorice candy, and got under 
my fingernails. But after a few fall snows when, to take 


out the stiffness, my shoes had been rubbed with hot 


tallow and put back of the stove, I could work away with 
the old brush until I rapped my ankles sore, without 
getting a gloss. 

Before Christmas time the soles would be worn to a 
dangerous thinness, and some Saturday morning when 
I particularly wanted to try the skating on the bayou, I 
would be sent whining and protesting to Charley’s, to 


have my shoes “tapped.” Charley would hold them up 
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one at a time, and inspect them sympathetically, and 
run his tarred fingers through his hair, whistle softly, 
and shake his head as if he hated to see his merchandise 
come to such an untimely end. 

While I would point out to him the advantages of a 
new sole that should be thick and stick out far on the 
sides for my skate clamps, he would fill his mouth with 
nails and set to work. Then with my stockinged feet 
braced against the stove fender, I would look disconsolately 
out at my wasted Saturday racing by. © 

A team of heavy horses steamed slowly by, pulling 
a long pair of bobs loaded with logs for the sawmill, and 
a crowd of boys, their skates clinking at the end of straps, 
swarmed over it. While I watched this dimly out of the 
depths of my gloom, my subconscious mind was soaking 
up the discussions of current history that were going on 
about me. Children in those days were emphatically 
to be seen and not heard: so I remember the things that 
were said better than those who said them would, for 
each man was merely waiting for his chance to talk. 

Most likely it was about politics or the war, for the 
rebellion seemed very recent in those days. The most of 
the men wore the heavy blue uniform. There were many 
black campaign hats with service cords, and a few long 
army overcoats with capes. Whole campaigns were fought 
over in detail, and the relative merits of Grant and Sher- 
man hotly debated. They all, however, agreed on one 
point, that the four years of war were fought to free the 
slaves, though I remember one or two negro families, who 
lived in the village a month or so, and then moved on 
again because their life was made so unpleasant. 

Two old cronies near the stove with their knees drawn 
up were usually playing a game of checkers on a battered 
old board and they threw their remarks like stray faggots 
into the fire of the argument at hand. 

I think Charley Church himself was a veteran, but I 
never knew it from anything he said. He sat on his low 
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bench in a hollow rounded-out seat of heavy leather, his 
legs protected by a leather apron, and an iron foot be- 
tween his knees. At one side was an old bucket half full 
of water, in which strips of leather were soaking; on the 
other, a rack of pegs, nails, thread and wax-ends laid out 
primly. On one knee was smeared a little lump of wax 
cut from the big piece on the shelf. He was a big man, 
and humped his heavy shoulders over his task, and was 
always running his waxy fingers through his stiff gray 
hair, which stood at ends as a consequence. 

Whether it was a keen regard for the goodwill of all his 
customers, or because his mouth was full of nails, no 
matter how hot the debate, he never took part more than 
to duck his gray head in a silent chuckle. When he was 
called on as a final arbiter to settle a delicate point at 
issue, I have watched with anxious dread his Adam’s 
apple bob up and down his long neck, for I was sure he 
was filling his stomach with nails; then he would say with 
due deliberation, “Well, I have knowed them as thought 
different.” This was his invariable reply, and then he 
would bob his head back to his work, and nothing farther 
could be got out of him. A diplomat indeed! 

It was here that I heard all the bitterness of the James 
G. Blaine controversy, fresh gall for Spence Summers 
each time he opened his city paper. “If it aint finally 
showed that James G. Blaine was elected president, this 
here republic might as well be ‘Roosia’, was his daily 
hymn of hate. Then Cleveland’s stormy second term 
and the even stormier “Free Silver campaign.” Few of 
these local savants knew what “‘16-to-1” meant, but it 
had an alluring sound, and they argued on it well. 

I had a celluloid campaign button with pictures of 
McKinley and Hobart on it, that I wore day and night, 
and from the opinions I picked up at Charley Church’s 
I was sure that the Free Silverites were plotting the ruin 
of the nation for the benefit of the West. 

Political faiths, in those days, were faiths to be fought 
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for. There was Will Dunbar, for instance, who ran a 
clothing store. Campaign caps of both parties, with the 
candidate’s names embroidered on them, were sold for 
boys to wear that summer, and my father took me to 
Dunbar’s store to get me one. But Will only kept those 
with “Bryan and Sewell” in silver letters acrosss the 
front. He wouldn’t have the others in his place, he said, 
and talked “‘ Free Silver” to my father for an hour, before 
we could get away. He finally drove away all but a few 
of his customers, but he stuck to his principles, “by 
chowder.” He spent all the time he could get away 
from his store in trying to convert the senate at Charley 
Church’s, and this grew to be more and more as the cam- 
paign advanced. But he made small headway against 
McKinley, “The Major,” the old soldiers all called him. 
Then there was the murder of Pearl Bryan, the poor 
little Indiana girl who went down to Cincinnati and fell 
among thieves, to discuss for months. Uri Sharr always 
wound up with, “Hanging is too good for them fellers.” 
Along about maple sugar time, it would be decided by 
the family council that if my shoes were tapped again 
and patched a little, “about there, on the side, they’d 
last the Spring out.” So I’d shuffle down through the 
melting snow, on a Saturday morning, with the warm 
sun on my back, and meditate on the sticky delights of 
the sugar camp that I was missing, while Charley tapped 
the shoes, and put the patch, “about there.” ‘Rubber 
boots were what a feller ought to have. Yes sir, nice high 
ones,” I would complain to him while he hammered. 
It was on one of these Saturdays, as I thought mournfully 
of the ice going out of the river without an audience, 
that old Ed Heckman tore in, his watery blue eyes popping 
out of his red face, and gasped the news of the declaration 
of war with Spain. How the stabled old war horses 
cheered and whooped at that! My career from then on 
for a year or more was military. 
As the spring days lengthened, the shoe situation be- 
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came more and more acute. I rebelled against wearing 
the shoes, and they rebelled against being worn any 
longer, until the last day of school and their ultimate 
disintegration arrived simultaneously. 

Then the long foot-loose summer, with only a weekly 
imprisonment of a few Sunday morning hours, and no 
lost Saturdays at Charley Church’s! Of course, I went 
up now and then to get a leather for my sling-shot, and 
once he covered a base-ball for me; for he didn’t seem 
busy, with so many boys barefooted. 

It was on one of these sleepy summer days that the 
assembly discussed the first automobile, which had come 
to town the day before. It was a high rubber-tired buggy, 
without top or shafts, and under the seat a clattering 
bunch of machinery, that snorted a puff of steam and 
pushed the buggy along in a series of jumps at equal 
intervals. It had raced a horse at the fair grounds the 
afternoon before. Of course, the horse won, and deep 
contempt was general toward this new contraption. 
“Give me a good horse and a light buggy, any day,” 
preferred Dwight Young, while old Lew Beadle quavered, 
“How do you pronounce it now, autumbil or auto- 
mobilly?” 

It was shortly after this that my connection with 
Charley Church’s ceased abruptly. I did not realize it 
at the time, of course, nor did I realize what philosophical 
avenues I was closing to myself. Like all fine simple 
things, it was lost by an access of prosperity: for about 
this time I went to work at my first job, helping in the 
hardware store. And the first thing I knew I had an 
extra pair of shoes, an unusual luxury for our village; so 
when the old ones needed repairing, I could toss them 
carelessly on the low bench, and say nonchalantly; “Tap 
’em, Charley,” and walk out, without the necessity of 
waiting while the job was being done. And old Charley 
would shake his head and chuckle between his mouthful 
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of nails, ‘How that boy is growin’ up, My! My! 





PRICE FIXING BY GOVERNMENT 


T is not from the benevolence of the butcher, the 
brewer, or the baker that we expect our dinner, 
but from their regard to their own interest.” So wrote 
Adam Smith, a hundred and fifty years ago. So might 
the Son of Sirach have written, and butchers and bakers 
are now what they have always been. - Of course we have 
had much denunciation of those who do business from 
regard to their own interest. It is easy to praise altruism 
and condemn selfishness. Some writers think to prove 
their own virtue by displaying horror at the wickedness of 
their neighbors. Verily, they have their reward. But 
we may incidentally observe that whoever maintains that 
Adam Smith meant selfishness when he said interest, is 
bearing false witness. 

What did he mean by saying that men had regard to their 
own interest? He meant to state the economic laws on 
which civilization rests. He showed that man is of a little 
higher growth than the beasts of the fields, a being that 
looks before and after. He showed that by labor a man 
could produce a little more than enough to sustain himself 
and his family, and that if he saved this little, it would 
enable him to produce more. The desire of man to better 
his condition — including, of course, the condition of 
his family — is the force that moves the industrial world. 
Regard for one’s interest is only the expression of this 
desire; and without this desire, and without this regard, 
there would be no production beyond that of other ani- 
mals. There would be no provision for the future; starva- 
tion would be the state of all beyond the number who 
could find sustenance in the meagre supplies provided 
by unaided nature. 

While it is true, as Adam Smith said, that every man 
desires to better his condition, the proposition must be 
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qualified. Some men desire to better their condition by 
getting others to better it for them. They are a burden 
to society. The more of them there are, the poorer are the 
rest of us. But the great mass of men propose to better 
their condition by work. Their interest is essentially 
more benevolent than selfish. They dread nothing so 
much as that their children should beg for bread; they 
will work and scrimp and save until they can accumulate 
enough to keep the wolf from the door. 

This is the meaning of the maxim that capital is the 
result of saving or abstinence; a proposition that has been 
much derided by some writers on economics. These 
writers are thinking of rich bankers and financiers, and 
it seems absurd to them to speak of abstinence by such 
men. They fail to consider that the great fund of capital 
now available is made up of an infinite number of little 
capitals; savings of many millions of humble workers, 
filtered out through bank loans and subscriptions to 
bonds and stocks. Were not these millions of obscure 
workers steadily engaged in saving, the great capitals 
would soon melt away. These toiling millions do not 
spend their time reflecting that they are contributing to 
the great fund of capital that carries on our modern in- 
dustry. They do not constantly consider that in their 
daily work they are providing for the future. They think 
only of their daily tasks; but all the while they are un- 
conciously promoting the welfare of their country. They 
are not professional philanthropists, but they are the 
practical benefactors of the world. 

Let us consider how this ever active princip'e of regard 
to their interest causes men to determine the market 
price of the goods which they produce. Speaking of 
temporary variations of price, Ricardo observes: — 


It is only in consequence of such variations that capital is 
apportioned precisely, in requisite abundance and no more, to 
the production of the different commodities which happen to 
be in demand.... In all rich countries there is a number of 
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men forming what is called the monied class; these men are 
engaged in no trade, but live on the interest of their money, 
which is employed in discounting bills, or in loans to the more 
industrious part of the community. The bankers too employ 
a large capital on the same objects. The capital so employed 
forms a circulating capital of a large amount, and is employed, 
in larger or smaller proportion by the different trades of a 

When we look at the markets of a large town, 
and observe how regularly they are supplied both with home 
and foreign commodities, in the quantity in which they are 
required, under all the circumstances of varying demand, arising 
from the caprice of taste, or a change in the amount of popula- 
tion, without often producing the effects of a glut from too 
abundant supply, or an enormously high price from the supply 
being unequal to the demand, we must confess that the prin- 
ciple which apportions capital to each trade in the precise 
amount that it is required, is more active than is generally 
supposed. 


There is nothing obsolete in this description. Business 
is carried on, and prices are fixed to-day as they were 
when Ricardo wrote. In every trade there are numbers 
of men who make their living by forecasting prices; they 
buy to sell again, and their success depends on the ac- 
curacy of their forecasts. They have money of their own, 
but they borrow a great deal. 

They are the much-maligned class of speculators: 
not mere gamblers, who will bet on the price of grain or 
cotton, as they bet on the horse-races, without knowing 
much about the conditions; although they may do more 
good than is commonly supposed. But the regular deal- 
ers are great students of supply and demand. They must 
act with great caution. They are obliged to make up their 
minds what future prices will be; if they are uncertain, 
they will keep out of the market, to the embarrassment 
of both producer and manufacturer. The producer tries 
to sell his product for as much as he can, and the distribu- 
tor wants to buy it for as little as he can; and until the 
speculator is reasonably sure how much the distributor 
will pay, he will hesitate to buy of the producer. 
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“Probability,” said Bishop Butler, “is the guide of 
life.” But when prices are fixed by law, this guidance is 
lost. No one can predict what price will be fixed, when 
it will be fixed, or how long it will stay fixed. The pro- 
ducer cannot make his plans for the coming year, nor 
can the distributor judge of the quantity that it will be 
safe for him to contract for. Agriculture is a ticklish 
business at best; its profits depend on the weather. The 
farmer must decide for himself what next year’s weather 
is to be; he must decide in the fall or early spring what 
crop he will harvest in the summer. He is greatly helped 
by the judgment of the dealers in grain. But if an arbi- 
trary price may be fixed for next summer’s crop, the 
dealers will not commit themselves. They are great 
borrowers of money, and they will not run the risk of 
ruin. The guide posts are taken away, and neither the 
farmers nor the dealers know what road to take. The 
wonderfully constructed machinery of credit will not 
work. A single tooth broken in a single wheel will inter- 
rupt the movement of all the wheels in the machine. 
Guess-work takes the place of probability; but money 
is not loaned by guess-work. 

Let us consider what is involved in the fixing of prices 
by law or executive fiat. If an omnipotent and omniscient 
being were to fix all prices, it is conceivable that the 
results to the whole community might be advantageous, 
although many individuals would be ruined. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is not such a being, nor is Con- 
gress, nor all the great and costly horde of federal and 
state and city administrators with all their inspectors and 
subordinates and prosecuting attorneys. There are many 
kinds of wheat, and many qualities in every kind. There 
is a standard kind of wheat suitable for standard flour. 
Much wheat of this kind does not come up to the stand- 
ard; it is too light or too soft. The proportion of this 
standard wheat to the whole crop varies much from year 
to year. If the price of this standard wheat is fixed, the 
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price of all other wheat is affected. Not only this, but 
the price of all other grains, and of other food stuffs, is 
influenced. The price of flour and of bread. must be 
changed, for these prices are regulated by demand and 
supply. There are varieties of flour and varieties of 
bread; all are affected. The demand for some will be 
increased, for others diminished. Many bakers, including 
the great biscuit companies, must change their scale of 
prices. If the law or its officer fixes on a standard of 


bread to be sold at a standard price, some bakers cannot 
do business at a profit and must suspend; others will 


make even greater profits than before. Moreover the 


prices and the production of all other food stuffs will be 
affected. If bread is cheap people will eat fewer potatoes; 
if bread is dear they will eat more potatoes, and prices 
will vary accordingly. 

If there is no omniscient being to fix prices, there must 
be a great many ordinary human beings; some ignorant, 
some arbitrary, some acting on one theory, some on 
another, and some on none. It may be possible for the 
farmers, the dealers, the millers and the bakers to agree 
on a scale of prices. But by doing so they would engage 
in an illegal combination of most hideous mien. For 
years our legislatures, our commissions, our prosecutors 
and our courts have been trying to crush monopoly, at a 
frightful expense to the whole community. All this ap- 
paratus is still in existence. It is partly paralysed, but 
its disastrous expense continues. The policy of fixing 
prices began with the regulation of the business of trans- 
portation and other public services. The charges of all 
concerns engaged in such business were enormously in- 
creased, and they were forbidden to increase their income. 
Si monumentum queris, circumspice. The terrible decline 
in the prices of railroad securities, formerly regarded as 
the safest of investments, has reduced millions of people 
from comfort to misery. All their expenses have greatly 
increased; sometimes they have doubled. Now their 
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property has been seized by the government, and it is 
uncertain whether they will get it back; or, if not, what 
price the government will pay for it. Railroads have 
deteriorated, terminals have been outgrown, rolling stock 
has not been increased, and at the most trying crisis in 
this most frightful war in history, this most vital industry 
has almost broken down. Railroad credit is gone; no 
one wants to lend money to a prospective bankrupt. 
This is a concrete illustration of arbitrary price fixing. 
The Germans have displayed diabolical ingenuity in 


hampering our military preparations; but all their mach- 
inations have been surpassed in mischief by the blind folly 


of our own rulers. 


The coal famine is a startling illustration of what fol- 


lows when rulers try to compel their subjects to do business 
from benevolence. When we went to war it was evident 


that more coal than usual would be needed, and miners 


and dealers put up prices to a very high figure. Coal is 
an absolute necessity. Consumers will pay almost any 
price rather than go without it, and producers and dealers 


took advantage of the demand. But the officers of govern- 


ment thought they lacked benevolence, and determined 


to enforce this virtue. It cannot be denied that the 
miners showed some willingness to be benevolent. The 


matter was in the first place taken charge of by Secretary 


Lane — who seems to have more common sense than the 


average cabinet officer — and after consulting with men 
representative of the industry, it was agreed that three 


dollars a ton was a price at which soft coal could be pro- 
duced and sold in normal quantities, — although it was 


then selling for five or six dollars — and the business was 
not seriously interrupted. 


Secretary Baker and Secretary Daniels then appeared 


in the proceeding, and it was at once decided that the 
coal miners were not benevolent enough. A price of two 
dollars a ton instead of three was ordered, and the business 


was demoralized. Some mines could not be worked on 
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that basis. Laborers had to be paid very high wages, 
and were hard to get at that. Many contracts at all sorts 
of prices were outstanding and had to be completed. 
There was trouble over transportation. Coal cars were 
lacking. About half the coal needed by the New England 
manufacturers, it is said, is usually brought by water. 
But some officer had seized a number of the tugboats 
and barges used to carry coal to New England, and the 
customary supply could not be accumulated there during 
fair weather. Moreover a number ‘of officers had issued 
conflicting “priority” orders for expediting their ship- 
ments, thus blocking the normal movement of trains, 
and causing a congestion at terminals that in midwinter, as 
we know, became disastrous. 

Dr. Garfield was made fuel controller on August 24th. 
He announced that the big dealers, and the “efficient” 
little dealers, would be supplied “with the coal they 
needed at the prices which the Government believes will 
make it possible for the Government to meet all condi- 
tions imposed. The public, I am firmly convinced, will 
get coal at the scale thus fixed.” On September 6th, 
October 6th, October 1sth, and October 23d, Dr. Gar- 
field, made similar encouraging statements. He denied 
on October 6th that there was any shortage of coal in the 
East, and he declared on October 15th that communities 
really in need of coal could get it at government prices. 
On October 23d he announced that in any crisis the gov- 
ernment would seize one-tenth of the coal at the mines, 
for the use of consumers. It was not until October 27th, 
when the situation became alarming, that Dr. Garfield 
admitted that the attempt to do business on benevolent 
principles was a failure, and the price of soft coal was 
raised to a figure corresponding with market conditions. 
It has since been several times increased. 

It was too late. What had happened meanwhile? In 
some parts of the country the normal production of coal 
had been reduced. In many parts the usual stock had 
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not been laid in. Some consumers relied on Dr. Garfield’s 
promises, and did not fill their cellars. Some dealers did 
not accumulate a large supply, for fear it might be seized. 
Some coal miners did not supply their best coal, but 
worked their inferior veins. Some coal was not carefully 
picked over, and gave out little heat, as many house- 
holders found out to their ultimate distress. The price 
of coke was not fixed; it rose to six dollars a ton or more. 
Now three tons of bituminous coal will produce, approxi- 
mately, two tons of coke. Three tons of coal, sold for 
two dollars a ton, brings six dollars. Two tons of coke, 
sold for six dollars a ton, brings twelve dollars. One must 
be more than ordinarily benevolent to sell coal at a loss 
when coke can be sold at such a profit. 

Dr. Garfield seems to have meant to favor the con- 
sumers of coal at the expense of the producers. He has 
no doubt caused loss to some producers; but he has caused 
greater loss to many consumers. The poorest of them 
have suffered most. They have had to pay very high 
prices. Some of them could get no coal at any price. 
They have had to pay great sums for stoves, and gas and 
oil. Millions of our people depend on kerosene for light 
and heat. Owing to the great demand for gasolene, kero- 
sene had been cheap. It was almost the only cheap thing 
consumed by the poor. But the sudden demand for it 
raised its price, and those who depended on it were thus 
taxed because the production and distribution of coal 
had been interrupted by the attempt to fix its price. 


The war has brought several new terms into use. We 
read much in the papers of “‘commandeering” and 
‘profiteering,’ and the public rolls these words as sweet 
morsels under its tongue. But profiteering is nothing but 
the making of profits greater than the public or its rulers 
approve. Commandeering is nothing but the seizing of 
goods of subjects by their rulers; and hoarding, it may 


be added, is nothing but the laying in of goods to be used 
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tomorrow instead of today. If some people had their 
way, no food would be preserved in cans, cold-storage 
warehouses would be abolished, and no one would be 
allowed to fill his coal bin. These persons need to study 
their Testaments. The parable of the ten virgins, five 
of whom were wise and five foolish, is very much to the 
point today. We may pity the foolish virgins. Their 
plight was sad. But it was not proposed by the rulers 
of that time to enforce their request for the oil of the wise 
virgins. It remained for the present rulers of the United 
States to experiment with that policy. 

In every age rulers have arbitrarily “commandeered” 
the goods of their subjects, commonly on the ground 
that chey were “profiteering,” or hoarding. This has 
sometimes for a while profited the rulers; it has never 
profited the subjects. Some rulers may have acted from 
benevolent motives. They have thought that they could 
take from some and give to others, with benefit to the 
whole people. Whether they were sincere or not, they 
have never succeeded. The processes of confiscation and 
redistribution are always ruinous. Everyone has read 
of the statutes against usury, now mostly obsolete, but 
still capable of mischief, as we may before long find out 
for the thousandth time. These statutes were either 
useless or injurious. When they fixed the rate of interest 
at the prevailing rate, they did no harm. When they 
ordained a different rate they were always evaded. They 
caused some loss to honest lenders, a little gain perhaps 
to the dishonest, and only injury to borrowers. 

Probably most of us know something of the repeal of 
the English corn laws; but perhaps less is known of their 
enactment. Whoever wishes to understand not only 
this history but also the subject of this paper, can do no 
better than consult Adam Smith’s celebrated disquisition. 
We can only say of this dreary but instructive history, 
that these laws began in the reign of Edward VI, and 
were not got rid of till that of Victoria. They were “ benev- 
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olent” laws. Profiteering was then called engrossing and 
forestalling. Dealing in corn — which in England always 
means other grain than maize — was a crime. Whoever 
bought corn intending to sell it again, forfeited the corn 
for the first offense, and for the third was set in the pillory, 
imprisoned during the king’s pleasure, and forfeited all 
his goods and chattels. Then, as now, necessity com- 
pelled some modification of the law; carriers were allowed 
to take grain from the farmer to the consumer; but then, 
as now, no one could engage in such questionable business 
without a license. Some people, nowadays, demand that 
the milk dealers should be driven out of business, and 
that the farmers should sell their milk directly to those 
who drink it. These people have their way at least in 
imposing licenses and other restrictions on the milk 
dealers; for which expense consumers pay. Some future 
historian writing of us may use Adam Smith’s words: 
Our ancestors seem to have imagined that the people would 
buy their corn cheaper of the farmer than of the corn merchant, 
who, they were afraid, would require, over and above the price 
which he paid to the farmer, an exorbitant profit to himself. 
They endeavored therefore, to annihilate his trade altogether. 
They even endeavored to hinder as much as possible any middle- 


man of any kind from coming in between the grower and the 
consumer. 


These corn laws never did anything but harm, and 
sometimes a great deal of harm. Adam Smith summarizes 
the results, concluding that in modern times a dearth 
never had arisen from any combination among the inland 
dealers in corn; and that a famine never had arisen from 
any other cause but the violence of government attempt- 
ing by improper means to remedy the inconveniences of a 
dearth. 

The repeal of the English corn laws was one of the 
greatest victories ever won for liberty over prejudice, 
ignorance and selfishness. It is almost enough to justify 
Buckle’s dictum, that the only good laws are those that 
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repeal the bad ones. The immense growth of wealth 
that took place in England when trade was made free 
might seem enough to deter our people from assuming 
the fetters that England shook off. But the accursed 
poison of the German theory of the state has entered the 
brains of our professors of economics, and has been dif- 
fused among our rulers and their subjects. We have 
come to look on our state as an omniscient and benevolent 
being, of wisdom sufficient to take our business out of our 
own hands, of virtue enough to expend our earnings with 
greater beneficence. Never was a theory less supported 
by reason, or more confuted by facts. Besotted with 
this theory, the Germans have brought ruin on themselves 
and on their neighbors. If we cling to this théory, our 
prosperity and our liberty will disappear together. The 
state is an abstract entity. We know it only in the con- 
crete form of its agents, our visible rulers. If it has 
knowledge, that can be exhibited only in the knowledge 
of these rulers. If it has a will, it is manifested only in 
the wills of these agents. 

In a free country, prices are fixed as resultants of mil- 
lions of forces. Men are universally seeking their particu- 
lar interests, using their individual knowledge, exercising 
their individual wills. The state could attain the same 
results only if its agents used their individual knowledge 
and their individual wills. They can do nothing of the 
kind. The conflict of individuals moved by their interests 
results in promoting the interest of all. The conflict of 
rulers can have no such result. They have no such motive 
as their interest. They are paid out of the earnings of 
their subjects; the state has no other revenue. The com- 
pensation of the individual subject depends on himself. 
The compensation of the ruler does not depend on him- 
self. If all our rulers had the same purpose, and adopted 
the same permanent policy, if they all knew how the 
fixing of the price of one thing would affect the prices of 
all other things, hereafter as well as now, if every one of 
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them knew all the prices fixed by all the others, if in every 
individual case he possessed the knowledge and exercised 
the will that was possessed and exercised by all the sub- 
jects for whom he is substituted, the theory might be 
applied in practise. Otherwise nothing but confusion 
and disaster can result. 


It is with some reluctance that I take up Mr. Hoover’s 
policy. He brightened the honor of our country at a time 
when it was sadly tarnished. The Germans, with the con- 
temptible meanness which has characterized many of their 
actions, threw on their enemies the burden of saving from 
starvation the unfortunate people whom they had en- 
slaved. With a degree of mercy almost more exalted 
than that prescribed in the New Testament, with a human- 
ity almost piteously sublime, the English and the French 
subsidized the unfortunates to the extent of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, rather than let the victims of German 
conquest suffer the fate that German “Kultur” provided 
for the Armenians. Some of our generous people, it 
should be said, contributed over thirteen millions to the 
cause. This splendid work of charity was managed by 
Mr. Hoover with such consummate skill and such wonder- 
ful success, that the governments of France and England 
both refused to audit his accounts; and the gratitude of 
his countrymen for his glorious achievement has made 
them eager to comply with any request that he chooses 
to make of them. 

Mr. Hoover’s main purpose seems to have been to 
assure to our allies so much wheat as would enable them 
to continue to fight. Their supply was alarmingly small; 
but our own was deficient. The harvests had been bad 
for two years, and the quantity on hand when war was 
declared was much less than normal. As was to be ex- 
pected, the price of wheat at once rose to a very high 
figure. The agents of the European countries were frantic- 
ally bidding against each other, the speculators saw that 
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the profits were certain, and the dealers and millers had 
to compete or go out of business. The violent competi- 
tion drove the price of standard wheat to over three dol- 
lars a bushel. Mr. Hoover’s persuasive powers effected 
an agreement between the parties, and the price of wheat 
was fixed at about $2.20, a higher price being made un- 
lawful. The farmers, many of whom are speculators, 
could not be compelled to sell, but whether moved by 
interest or patriotism, they seem. to have accepted the 
terms. The other parties were compelled by law to accept 
them. 

What would have happened if the government had not 
fixed the price of wheat? In the first place the competi- 
tion of the government buyers could have been stopped. 
There might have been one purchasing agent, and the 
existence of a cash buyer with unlimited funds, able to 
absorb a third of the supply, would have itself steadied 
the market. Speculators would have been cautious. The 
government had the power, since exercised, to take most 
of their profits away from them. It could have made all 
parties report their excessive profits every month, instead 
of postponing their collection till next June. Existing laws 
forbade combinations of dealers, and no single person 
can fix the price of such a staple as wheat, or long main- 
tain it at an artificial price. There have been “corners” 
of wheat “on the spot.” Some of them have been profit- 
able to the men who managed them, others not. Some 
of them have at once collapsed. None of them has long 
maintained an abnormal price, as is proved by the fact 
that the price of bread has seldom risen to or been main- 
tained at such a price. But when there is an actual dearth 
of wheat, the price of bread must normally rise, and it is 
desirable that it should. 

For, to refer again to Adam Smith, the wheat grown in 
one year must last till the next. If there is a scant harvest, 
the usual consumption of bread must be diminished or 
there will be famine before midsummer. Consumers 
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must be pinched now, or they will be starved then. If the 
price of bread had been allowed to rise by a half last 
spring — it would perhaps not have risen so much — con- 
sumption would have been at once checked. The bakers 
would have bought less flour, the millers would have 
ground less. A very high price for wheat could not have 
been maintained — unless the buying of the government 
maintained it. It might be said that a very high price 
would not have been abnormal. There was a military 
necessity; our allies had to be helped, cost what it might. 
Great profits would have been made, but they would 
have gone to the farmers, who would thus have been 
encouraged to increase their production the following 
season. 

But great expenses would have been avoided. The 
cost of the army of food administrators is enormous. 
Their interference with the natural course of prices has 
done little good and much harm. Hoarding —in our 
climate absolutely necessary as a safeguard against famine 
prices, and an important regulator of consumption — 
has been penalized, with little present gain and much 
later loss. Tons of printed matter containing all sorts 
of counsels and prescriptions and appeals and threats, 
many of them conflicting, many simply foolish, have 
burdened the mails and plastered the walls and windows 
of our buildings. The government issued a proclamation 
setting up standard prices for staple groceries, bought 
for cash and carried away by the buyer. A company in 
New York City, supplying the wealthier class, advertises 
that its prices average lower than the government’s, 
while it allows credit and delivers goods. If our food 
administrators would really accomplish something, they 
should study the methods employed in Dotheboys Hall. 
Mr. Squeers understood food conservation. When boys’ 
appetites were concerned, appeals were vain; he admin- 
istered treacle and sulphur. But some of the bread that 
we are ordered to eat may answer the purpose. For 
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saving food, nothing is more efficacious than chronic in- 
digestion; it is perhaps even more so than patriotism. 

In a literal sense, man does not live by wheat bread 
alone. There are many substitutes. If flour doubles in 
price, people who live in the country and bake their own 
bread, will buy less flour and use more of the other prod- 
ucts of their land, and more of their land for these prod- 
ucts; — milk, poultry, nuts, fruits, vegetables. In the 
Eastern states many farmers have this year raised their 
own wheat. Millions of our people like nothing better 
than cakes made from corn or oats or buckwheat. Mil- 
lions in the cities, if they found that a five cent loaf was 
to cost ten cents, would reduce their consumption of 
bread. Many have done this from patriotism or benevo- 
lence; a great many more would have done it when a 
high price made it for their own interest. This year, 
fortunately, the crop of potatoes is large, but they have 
not come freely to market. The price of bread being 
held down by our rulers, people ate bread rather than 
potatoes. The city dealers dared not hoard potatoes; 
they might be “commandeered.” Potatoes are spoiled 
by frost; wheat is not injured. The relative cheapness of 
bread caused the farmers early in the season to hoard 
their potatoes; the early coming of winter and its severity 
has locked up these hoards. They may be later released; 
but all the time the consumption of bread has been ab- 
normally stimulated by fixing the price too low. 

But could the common people have paid more for 
their bread? It is said that Mr. Woolworth, in a recent 
conversation with the architect of the splendid building 
with which they have adorned the city of New York, 
asked him how much iron was used in the structure. Mr. 
Gilbert reported the quantity as over 27,000 tons. “ Last 
year,” said Mr. Woolworth, “I sold in my stores more 
than that weight of candy.” Now with the money which 
people paid for that candy, they could have bought from 
§0,000,000 to 100,000,000 loaves of bread — the number 
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varying with weight and price; and there are many sellers 
of candy besides Mr. Woolworth. In the fiscal year 1916, 
some twenty-one billions of cigarettes were consumed; in 
1917, nearly thirty-one billions, costing perhaps $250,- 
000,000, “one half-penny-worth of bread to this intoler- 
able deal of sack!” 

We wish Mr. Hoover success in his aim. Perhaps it 
has not been attained, but possibly it will be attained. 
We shall believe him if he says it will be; but perhaps it 
might have been better attained by letting our people 
attend to their own interests under the natural law of 
supply and demand, rather than by compelling them to 
obey the arbitrary orders of a great number of petty 


dictators, very few of whom possess Mr. Hoover’s wisdom, 
and none of whom commands the enthusiastic devotion 


that he has so honorably deserved. 





TURKEY UNDER GERMANY’S TUTELAGE 


URING my nineteen years of continuous residence 
in Turkey I found that peace there is always more 
relative than real. 

“Turkish atrocities are more the result of German 
commands than the wishes of official Turkey,” is a state- 
ment I have heard and read many times. In a way it is 
true. No military action whatsoever is undertaken in 
Turkey without orders from Germany. 

As early as April, 1914, four months before the out- 
break of the great war, the German General Liman Von 
Sanders (Now Liman Pasha of Dardenelles fame) had 
started the work of Turkish “preparedness” by ordering 
the immediate removal of all Christians from the seaside 
towns and villages. Von Sanders had undertaken the 
reorganization of the Turkish army after the defeats of 
the Balkan war. 

Although we knew that the sweeping out of the Ortho- 
dox or native Greek population from along the coast was 
done at the instigation of the Germans, we did not under- 
stand until six months later that this was also a part of 
Germany’s world policy. The stigma of the wholesale 
ejections of Greeks and Armenians throughout Turkey 
should not pass into history as a crime originating in the 
minds of Turks. They were but the instruments of their 
more intelligent masters. 

In the removal of the Greeks from along the coast in 
April and May, 1914, no German officers were present, 
but the responsibility was placed by many of the higher 
Turkish officials who openly condemned their Govern- 
ment for following the council of the German Military 
Misson to Turkey. This measure was put into effect in a 
manner which called forth much criticism from the repre- 
sentatives of all foreign governments at Smyrna, except 
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the German Consul. The American Consul General, 
Mr. George Horton, was much incensed by the stories 
brought to him by the fleeing peasants, and he sent Vice 
Consul Leeland Morris down to Fochias to investigate. 
The Vice Consul’s report showed that the Mussulman 
population had been guilty of much brutality, and were 
only partially kept in hand by the authorities. 

In the interval Mr. Horton drove down to the Konak 
to see the Governor General Rahmy Bey. When he 
touched the question of “‘many native Christians having 
been killed lately at Fochias,” Rahmy Bey politely gave 
him to understand that the internal affairs of Turkey 
did not concern the United States. But as Consul General 
Horton is not a man to be so easily put off, he began talk- 
ing on personal lines, and not officially. 

On this basis the Governor could not refuse to listen, 
and finally admitted, after two hour’s talk, that such 
things were not in accordance with his views; and though 
these measures were a military necessity he, Rahmy, 
would do all he could to see that they were carried out in 
as humane a manner as possible. He said that he would 
have done so before, but felt that he had no right to inter- 
fere in the work of the military authorities. He promised, 
however, to interfere to the extent of seeing that there 
were no more killings. In this he showed much energy, 
and really brought order out of an apparently hopeless 
situation. The expulsions continued, but thanks to 
Rahmy Bey, there was little if any farther loss of life. 


When war broke out in Europe, about ninety-five per 
cent. of the Turks in the Vilayet of Smyrna were opposed 
to war, the total population then being about four mil- 
lions. They practically all felt that they had had enough 
of war during the recent Balkan fight, and they wanted 
time to recover their strength. But when England seized 
their two dreadnaughts then building in English ship- 
yards, they were frantic with anger. Every Turk in the 
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Empire had contributed to build those ships. Every 
school child had given his mite. Every house and every 
school had a picture of the ships as they would appear 
when completed, rushing through the sea with plenty of 
black smoke pouring from the funnels. To seize those 
ships was a fatal miscalculation of Turkish psychology. 
With them the Turks meant to retrieve their honor against 
Greece. With these ships they intended to attack Greece, 
and it was this sentiment that the Germans played on 
when they encouraged them to clear out 60,000 Turkish 
subjects of Greek blood and Christian religion from along 
the coast, where they might assist their kindred from the 
nearby islands when the next war came. 

From the time these ships were seized, we saw a marked 
change in the attitude of the Turkish peasant. He ceased 
being friendly to the English and French residents, and 
many ta!ked openly against foreigners of all nationalities. 
At this time I took up the question with Rusti Bey, who 
is a Turk of the Old School and a fine man. We were 
neighbors and had become good friends, and as we both 
spoke Greek, could converse in that tongue. 

I asked him why all his people were down on England, 
whereas formerly they had always been such good friends. 

“Was it not,” I asked, “in the contract, at the time 
you placed your order with the British builders, that in 
case England found herself at war before these ships 
were delivered, they should be seized for account of the 
British Government? And of course, you know your 
money is safe.” 

“Yes” replied Rusti Bey, “‘but England had plenty 
of ships, she did not need our two, and since she took 
them it shows she preferred to do us an injury rather 
than to stretch the contract a little in our favor, and thus 
cement our friendship at a time when she may need us. 
You will see later.” 

This attitude was true of all Turks at that time, and 
Enver Pacha, Talat Pacha and others were not slow to 
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grasp the change of heart among the people, and use it to 
further their own plans. 


When I arrived at my office one afternoon after luncheon 
I was shown a copy of a telegram saying the Goeben and 
Breslau had passed the Dardanelles and taken refuge in 
Turkish waters. This news created a panic among the 
Christian merchants, for it could mean nothing but that 
Turkey was coming into the war on the German side. 
The Government was even then straining every nerve to 
complete its mobilization, all classes having been called 
out. Cold chills ran up and down my back when I thought 
of the frightful consequences to Turkey and all in Turkey 
unless the Entente fleet should go through the straits and 
destroy the two German boats. 

At that time a passage of the Dardanelles was per- 
fectly feasable, and could have been effected without a 
shot being fired from the shore batteries! The channel 
through the mine fields was marked by buoys at frequent 
intervals, and merchant ships by the hundreds were pass- 
ing in and out every day, while the farce of the so-called 
“purchase” of the vessels was being played out to its 
tragic ending at Constantinople. 

The exit from the straits into the sea of Marmora is 
such that the Goeben could have defended herself to 
advantage. Supposing her commander had seen fit to 
fight it out at that spot, she might well have caused the 
loss of several big ships before her assailants could get 
fairly into action. This, however, would have been an 
infinitesimal price to pay for the destruction of the Goeben 
and Breslau, in view of the political strength they were 
then giving to the German position in Turkey. 

How the Ambassadors of the Entente powers could 
have stood the impudence of the German commander of 
the Goeben at that time, I cannot understand. One inci- 
dent will suffice to show the German temper. Several 
days after the passage of the straits by the German ships, 
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the French steamer Sagalien, of the Messagerie Maratime 
Cie., came into Smyrna to take 3000 French reservists 
who had been called to the colors in France. From 
Smyrna the Sagalien started for Constantinople, and of 
course had to pass by the straits. After traversing the 
channel and entering the sea of Marmora, she was stopped 
by a shot across her bows from the Goeben, which was at 
anchor about 300 yards distant. The Goeben sent out 
a motor boat at once, with a detail of ten marines and an 
officer. They boarded the Sagalien and proceeded to 
the wireless station, where they demol shed all the wireless 
apparatus and the operator’s cabin as well. This was 
done by a party of German sailors in Turkish uniform, 
who, though they did not address a word to anyone on 
board the French ship, were talking German among 
themselves. Half an hour after the boarding party left, 
the Goeben signalled the Sagalien she could proceed. Ten 
hours later she arrived at Constantinople, and the French 
commander reported the incident to the French Ambas- 
sador. No action was taken, however, except a protest 
at the Sublime Porte, and profuse apologies from the 
Turkish ministry while they laughed in their sleeves. 
The Entente powers lost the key to the whole war when 
they let the Goeben and Breslau escape from Messina, 
and again when they failed to go in and get them at the 
Dardanelles, when forty-eight hours had passed and 
they were not disarmed. Had the English gone in and 
sunk the German ships, they might then have kept two 
or three large cruisers in the Sea of Marmora to hold 
Turkey up to her duty as a neutral power, and to protect 
communications with their Russian ally. And if Turkey 
had not entered the war, Bulgaria would never have 
dared to enter, at least on the German side. It was only 
when Bulgaria saw that Turkey and Germany could hold 
the Dardanelles, that she decided to throw in her lot 
with the Central power. The war would have been ended 
in two years, not militarily, but through lack of supplies. 
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Serbia and Roumania would never have been overrun to 
be converted into an Austrian wheat, corn and potato 
field. 

Before getting away from the Goeben and Breslau I 
must relate the story of how near they came to being 
captured only eighty miles from the Dardanelles. The 
story has never been printed. It seems the German ships 
had to leave Messina in a hurry. The favorable moment 
arrived, and they had not coal enough to carry them to 
the Dardanelles. Of course they left at once, and equally 
of course they travelled at top speed, using forced draft 
and much coal. After passing Cape Mat-a-pan, the 
southernmost point of Greece, the Commander of the 
Goeben wirelessed a message to Admiral Conduriottis of 
the Greek fleet then stationed at Lemnos, to send him a 
Greek collier which should meet him at a point indicated 
in the 4Egean Sea. Conduriottis was favorably disposed, 
but did not want to take such grave action without 
authority. He sent a wireless message off to the Greek 
Secretary of State, Venizelos, asking instructions. Now 
it so happened that Venizelos was absent from the 
Foreign Office at that moment, though his chief assistant, 
Mr. Street, knew that he was at a conference at the British 
Legation. However, without waiting to consult Venize- 
los, he took the telegram and hurried over to the palace, 
entering the king’s private office without delay. He 
explained the Goeben’s request for coal, and asked what 
instructions should be sent Admiral Conduriottis in view 
of Venizelos’ absence. The King replied “But you are 
in the Foreign Office, and must be more experienced in 
international usage in time of war than I am. What is 
usual?” The Secretary replied that “if any belligerent 
ship entered a Greek port at this time, we could coal her, 
but she would have to leave within twenty-four hours, or 
disarm. It would seem therefore that we can send them 
the coal.” 


The Secretary wanted to please the King and the King 
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wanted to please his brother-in-law the Kaiser. The 
result was that the King gave his authority to coal the 
ships. The Secretary returned to his office, and sent off 
to Admiral Conduriottis, a Marconigram, authorizing him 
to supply the coal. In the interval Conduriottis had 
weighed anchor on one of his colliers, several of which 
were always in attendance on the Greek fleet. On receipt 
of the permission, the collier was despatched at once to 
the rendezvous, and when she got in between the Goeben 
and Breslau, in a calm sea all hands continued to pass 
coal until the smoke of the pursuing fleet was seen on 
the southern horizon. The German ships then rushed 
off, and got into the Dardenelles some twenty miles ahead 
of their pursuers. 

Shortly after the reply had been sent to Conduriottis 
from Athens, Venizelos returned to the Foreign Office, 
and was informed as to what had taken place. He at 
once proceeded to the Palace, and handed his written 
resignation to the King. King Constantine seemed 
greatly surprised, and asked an explanation. “The ex- 
planation lies in your authorization to coal the German 
ships at sea. We have always been protected by the 
English, French, and Russians, and to their representative, 
I, as Prime Minister, have promised a benevolent neu- 
trality; we have now gone out of our way to aid their 
enemies.” The King assured him he had not understood 
the situation, regretted it, and implored Venizelos to 
remain in office. 

This Venizelos finally consented to do, on condition 
that Conduriottis and the first assistant Secretary of State 
should be at once dismissed. This the King agreed to, 
and both were dismissed. 

Of course the removal of Conduriottis, the Admiral of 
the fleet, caused much comment in Athens, but the King 
did not see fit to give out the real explanation. Many 
Greeks believed the fake story of the purchase by Turkey 
of these two German ships, and the consternation in 
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Athens was great, when a few days later the Turks an- 
nounced that the Breslau had been renamed the Midili. 
This was, of course, an implied threat that she should be 
used to retake the beautiful island of Mytilene captured 
from Turkey during the Balkan war. 


About this time the closure of the Foreign Post Office 
by the Turkish authorities was announced, and we knew 
that the inviolability of mail to or from Europe and Amer- 
ica was at anend. Several days later a notice appeared in 
all the papers that martial law had been proclaimed in 
Smyrna and suburbs. 

Also about this time the government began to requisi- 
tion petroleum and store it in five gallon tins in the police 
stations of the Christian quarter, and it was not known 
by the police why this order had been given. A police 
Caracol or station is as a rule too small to provide ac- 
commodation for several hundred five gallon tins of 
petroleum. Therefore in several instances the kerosene 
was stacked up outside of the station, and this of course 
could not but attract attention. The Governor had not 
shown himself particularly sympathetic to Christians as a 
class, and this petroleum storage with the police caused 
us much anxiety. 

Rahmy Bey has since then shown himself, if not a 
particular friend of the Christian or of any sect, at least 
just and fair to all. He is a Turk through and through, 
and believes in Turkey for the Turks, but he understands 
that the Christian also has certain rights that must be 
respected, and he will permit no persecution. The result 
was that the Vilayet of Aidin, which is the official name 
of the Smyrna district, became the best governed vilayet 
of the Empire. About the end of August Rahmy Bey 
called the Greek and Armenian archbishops to the Konak, 
and told them he had heard from Constantinople that 
the English meant to send a fleet into Smyrna harbor to 
seize the city, and that in case one English ship of war 
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showed herself inside the gulf, he would burn the whole 
city, and the English would find nothing but ashes. The 
Governor further requested the archbishops to take such 
action as they might through their ecclesiastical authori- 
ties at the capital, to the end that the British should leave 
Smyrna unmolested. This was part of a well marked 
policy of the Governor at that time, to ignore all the 
Consuls of foreign powers. The British and French 
Consuls were still in the city. Of course the Archbishops 
at once informed the Consuls, which was exactly what 
the Governor wanted. He hoped they would all cable 
his threat to their respective embassies in Constantinople, 
and thus prevent the English from coming to Smyrna. 
Turkey was not yet officially in the war,-but by harboring 
the Goeben and Breslau she had made it evident where 
her sympathies lay. 

It seemed probable that the Entente Ambassadors 
had made a threat in Constantinople that unless the 
Goeben and Breslau were disarmed they would seize 


Smyrna. Rahmy had called their bluff. Bluff by bluff, 


if you will, but Rahmy’s bluff drove sleep from the city 
for many nights. Of course none of this was published, 
but it soon became generally known. The same day the 
Consuls went in a body to ask the Governor to change his 


position, and issue a statement to calm the people. But 


Rahmy Bey was firm. When told by one of the Consuls 
that his threat was “‘atrocious, uncivilized and inhuman,” 
the Governor said: “Yes and unchristian. If I followed 


Christian example, I should do as your Greek friends did 
recently in Salonica, when, ten days after they had cap- 
tured the city, they set fire to the barracks and burned 
alive 2000 Mussulman soldiers, prisoners of war. If we 
are attacked, I will inform the Christian inhabitants 
that they may have time to leave their homes before 
they are burned. If we are left in peace, I intend no 
harm to any one or his property.” 

The result was that no attack was made at that time 
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nor until long after, when the city and gulf had been well 
fortified. 


In October the famous attack of the Goeben on the 
Russian ports of the Black Sea came as no great surprise, 
though the Turkish papers reported that Russian ships 
had attacked the Turkish ports on the Black Sea. It 
had long been evident that the German crew on the Goe- 
ben intended sooner or later to make a coup d’état, and 
if possible force Turkey to come in on their side. This 
action of the Goeben was precipitated because a meeting 
of all the Governors of Vilayets and leaders in the Young 
Turkish Committee had been set for October 31st, and 
it was well known that many influential members of the 
Committee were opposed to Turkey entering the conflict. 
The Germans felt it was possible that a decision in favor 
of neutrality might be taken, and the occasion lost. They 
therefore took the Goeben out and made their attack. 
When the Committee met, they were furious with the 
Germans. Enver Bey was accused of complicity, which 
he stoutly denied, though he was always strongly in 
favor of war on the German side. 


Turkey could hardly disavow the action of the Goeben, 
in view of her repeated statements that the crew of the 


Goeben, as well as the officers, were all Turks. After 
much excited discussion in the Committee, in which 
Rahmy Bey took a very active part in favor of neutral- 
ity, a vote was taken, and a majority favored accepting 
all consequences of the Goeben’s acts, and of course was 


on Germany’s side. 


At this time all foreigners, Americans included, were 
extremely anxious over the violent anti-foreign feeling 
openly shown by the Mussulman inhabitants. Every one 


in the Christian colony longed for an American man-of- 
war to come in and give us some means of asking security 


with a show of authority. Many requests were made to 
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our Consul, Mr. Horton, to urge our Ambassador at 
Constantinople, Mr. Morganthau, to obtain an American 
man-of-war for our protection. But Mr. Morganthau 
believed a policy of conciliation would be the best for us 
in the long run. Perhaps he was right, as the sequel 
showed. At that time, however, we could not be denied, 
and finally the missionaries and their friends at home, 
who have votes that must not be neglected, made such a 
clamor that the Tennessee and Des Moines were sent into 
Turkish waters. The Tennessee was sent into Smyrna 
Gulf, and anchored off the town of Vourla, sixteen miles 
from Smyrna, as the captain had been informed that the 
port of Smyrna was closed to navigation. 

The next morning Captain Decker accompanied by his 
Aide started in a motor boat from the Tennessee to run 
up to Smyrna and make his official call upon the Governor 
and the American consul. About a mile from his ship, 
and half a mile from the shore, he was fired on seven or 
eight times in rapid succession. One shot passed only 
two feet over the captain’s head. As he saw the Turks 
evidently intended to hit him, he stopped the boat and 
turned in to the shore, where the officer accompanied by 
a Greek who knew some English, came down to the water’s 
edge and demanded: “Why are you trying to run into 
the harbor when you know it is closed?” ‘The captain 
replied that he did not know the port was closed to small 
boats, and he was going to pay an official visit of courtesy 
to the Turkish Governor. But in any event a single shot 
across his bow would have stopped him, and it was un- 
necessary to try to sink him. The Turkish officer evi- 
dently thought he had gone too far, and changed his tone, 
but said he had orders to allow no one to pass, and he 
would have to ask the captain to return to his ship. This, 
of course, the captain did, but at once sent a messenger 
by land to inform the Consul at Smyrna of what had 
happened. Consul General Horton telegraphed the whole 
matter to our Ambassador, but the only action taken was 
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a request from the Embassy that the Tennessee should 
leave Turkish waters without delay. She left, and our 
hopes went with her. Had she remained, perhaps we 
should not have been so well off. Captain Decker and all 
the officers of the Tennessee were very bitter at not re- 
ceiving an apology for the fashion in which they had been 
treated, but they had to swallow their wrath. 


When Turkey entered the war against England, France, 
and Russia, there was great consternation in Smyrna 
among the foreigners. The authorities announced that 
all Russian men should be sent to Diabekir, 800 miles, 
on foot. About one-half of the colony was sent off im- 
mediately, as far as Magnisia, fifty miles distant, this 
being the first station on their route. Many Russians 
made application to become Turkish subjects, and after 
taking an oath of allegiance to the Government of Turkey, 
they were allowed to return to Smyrna. From this time 
they became “Rayahs” or cattle, and had the same stand- 
ing as the Armenians or any of the other subject races of 
Turkey. 

When war was declared by Turkey, the manager of the 
English Railway had about sixty thousand pounds in gold 
in his safes. This was equivalent to about $264,000. 
He feared it would be seized, so he had it packed in six 
cases and transferred at night to the American Consulate, 
as being the only safe place in the city. Mr. Horton 
accepted it, but without responsibility. He naturally 
desired, however, that the presence of such a large sum 
in the Consulate should not become known. 

Nevertheless some one had reported that several cases, 
apparently very heavy, had been transferred from the 
railway to the Consulate; so the next day the Governor’s 
Secretary, Cara Bi Ber Bey, called with reference to the 
matter, but left with an intimation that he would come 
again. The same day Mr. Horton had six cases with 
railway markings transferred with much secrecy to the 
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Imperial Ottoman Bank. The next day Cara Bi Ber Bey 
came again and began to bluster and insist that the money 
be turned over to the authorities. Mr. Horton told him 
finally, “‘The money is no longer here.” Of course the 
Bey had to take the Consul’s word, and he left somewhat 
chagrined. On making enquiries the police learned of 
the transfer to the Ottoman Bank, and from this institu- 
tion the Governor seized the cases. Whereupon the Bank 
Manager notified the Consulate. The cases, however, 
bore the seal of the United States Consulate, and the 
Governor did not want to break this seal without instruc- 
tions from Constantinople. After several weeks the 
cases were opened, and found to contain old iron and 
stones. The gold had, of course, in the interval been put 
in a safe place. Though Rahmy Bey and Mr. Horton 
had always been good friends, the latter was now some- 
whet apprehensive lest this trick should put them on 
bad terms. But His Excellency is a good sport, and he 
never showed the slightest resentment. Though they 
often smoked a friendly narghilee together after this, no 
mention was ever made of railway money. 


The intense hatred against the English, in the early 
period of the war, had all but disappeared, and the Turks 
had finally come to understand that all their troubles 
had been brought on them by the Germans. The people 
asked nothing better than to be allowed to throw out the 
Germans, and to return to their fields. 


Then came the French and English aeroplane attacks. 
There could have been no attack made by Turkish planes 
against England or France, and the Turks could not 
understand what provocation they had given for that 
kind of warfare. The exasperating feature to the Turks 
lay in the fact that all the bombs were thrown into the 
Mussulman section of the city, which is quite distinct 
from the part occupied by the Christians. There could 
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be no other interpretation put on it than as an attack on 
the Mussulmans. 

I must admit that the authorities used every precau- 
tion to keep their people quiet. The victims were all 
buried quietly at night, and no crowds were allowed to 
gather in the streets, though the Turkish papers clamored 
for vengeance. Their claim was that for each civilian 
killed among their people, a French or English civil pris- 
oner must be hung. The papers also stated that Pertew 
Pasha the military commander had declared that this 
should be done. Also that there had been a meeting of 
the city council, and that they had unanimously passed 
a resolution to the same effect. The first, however, I 
discovered was not true; for I have the pleasure of an 
intimate acquaintance with Pertew Pasha, and he assured 
me that he would do all he could to keep his men in hand, 
and no summary action would be taken. As I had, and 
have, unbounded faith in Pertew Pasha, I was greatly 
relieved. One of the military aids, however, who had 
recently come from Arabia, openly declared that when 
he was with Djemal Pasha on the Syrian coast, there 
had been several attacks of a like nature, and after the 
general had hung ten notables among the French colony 
residing there, the attacks ceased. At such a time this 
kind of talk from a highly placed official was not encourag- 
ing. Our feelings can be imagined when, five days after 
the first attack, the air planes came again. I had taken 
my family to a village four miles out as a precaution, 
but the city could easily be seen from our terrace. On 
this occasion I counted twenty-three explosions. This 
attack, however, was clearly directed against the railway 
station, and as the planes were flying very low, it was 
possible to drop the bombs with some precision. Many 
bombs fell to the south of the station, in the Turkish 
quarter, but just as many fell on the north side, in the 
Christian quarter. Later it was shown also that more 
Christians had been killed than Turks, and this did much 
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to convince the Mussulmans that the bombs were not 
intended solely for Mohamedans, and vengeance need 
not therefore be directed against Christian civilians. 

It was a constant source of wonder to the residents of 
Smyrna, where the never ending streams of recruits for 
the army came from. The vast tract of rolling country 
southeast of the city sent countless thousands of its sons 
to Smyrna, to be converted from clod-hopping peasants 
into first class troops, and this also within a few months 
under German direction and intensive training methods. 
These men would come down from the interior dressed 
in a calico shirt, a bolero or vest, baggy trousers, cow- 
hide shoes shaped like slippers, and a fez. They would 
drill with wooden guns for two weeks, working hard all 
day, then be put into uniform, probably Belgian, as 
many thousand uniforms taken from the Belgians were 
brought to Smyrna and used for the Turkish troops. 
Their arms were largely their own returned from a visit. 
The rifles had been made in Germany ten or twelve years 
before, and had been used to arm the forces of the revolu- 
tion of Talat, Rahmy, Enver, and Doctor Nazim. Later 
they were lost to Bulgaria and Servia during the Balkan 
War. While Bulgaria was carrying on negotiations with 
the Entente powers for the cession of Servian and Greek 
territory, which she demanded as the price of her assist- 
ance, she was selling back to Turkey the thousands of 
Mauser rifles captured from Turkey during the Balkan war. 

Six weeks before Bulgaria came into the war, some of 
my Turkish friends in Smyrna assured me that Bulgaria 
was coming in with them, and gave as their principal 
reason that new troops in Smyrna were even then being 
armed with rifles lost to Bulgaria in the Balkan war, and 
lately purchased by Turkey from her former enemy. 
Later, when Servia was overrun by Bulgaria and Austria, 
and vast stores of munitions and arms were captured, 
Turkey bought again thousands upon thousands of rifles 
which she had lost to Servia in the Balkan war. 
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When injustice or oppression was exercised, it was 
owing to the military authorities, at whose head was 
Liman von Sanders, ably assisted by other German Kul- 
turists, and whose operations Rahmy Bey could not 
prevent, but which he did much to ameliorate. 

Since the war began, Rahmy has been invited on three 
separate occasions by the Sultan and the Ministry to 
enter the Cabinet. He has always refused, and has prom- 
ised his friends in Smyrna, who are legion, that he will 
remain to protect them. For my friends who are locked 
up there I can wish nothing better than that Rahmy Bey 
should stay there until the end of the war. He is untiring 
in charitable work, and gives as readily to Christians as 
to his co-religionists. He has constantly protected all 
American schools in his district, and has organized many 
corps of Boy Scouts on the lines followed by our American 
professors in their school work. 





MACHINE AND MAN 


HE age in which we are living calls itself by a variety 
of names. Up to three or four decades ago, it 
called itself the age of steam. Then it began to call it- 
self the age of electricity. In a few years came gasoline, 
to make it a trinity. But the trinitarian phrase still fails 
to satisfy an age as lively as ours. It thinks of specific 
achievement, and calls itself the age of the printing- 
press, the age of the aeroplane, the age of the high explo- 
sive, the age of the submarine. It thinks of endeavor in 
the large, and calls itself the age of the practical, the age 
of the material, the age of applied science, the age of in- 
vention, the age of industrialism, the age of efficiency. 
It thinks of movements in mass, and calls itself the age of 
inquiry, the age of enlightenment, the age of democracy, 
the age of progress, the age of service. 

This is what the present age calls itself. What the 
future will call it, when the din and whir and the boil and 
bubble and the detonation and vociferation shall have 
died away in the receding past, it may be said in all rever- 
ence, only God knows — and not even God, if he is the 
Finite God of Mr. Wells. Indeed, we may suspect that 
the present itself, with all its self-consciousness and readi- 
ness of self-characterization, feels less confident than 
most ages have felt of being capable of the philosophic 
“Know Thyself.” During the past three years, at least, 
most minds not utterly slight have felt frequently the 
pang of doubt, and sometimes the agony of despair. 

There is nevertheless to be detected, running through 
all the variety of self-nomenclature we have just reviewed, 
a common thread. Our vision may not be keen enough: 
there may be another and a more important thread; but 
this one is more or less clearly visible. The present is 
the age of the machine. It is an age of pride in what the 
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machine has done. It is above all an age of faith in what 
the machine can do. 


I 


It is an age of pride in what the machine has done. 
The wonders of the machine stagger and overwhelm the 
mind. The average intellect finds itself unable even to 
comprehend the intricacies of mechanisms in common use. 
It can no more enter into the realm of invention than it 
can realize the numerical significance of millions of bil- 
lions. It can only be astounded into credulousness — 
sometimes into credulousness the most infantile. 

But there is ground for doubt as to the absolute benef- 
icence of the machine. There are many factors in the 
total product of civilization: “‘the web of our life is of a 
mingled yarn, good and ill together;” and, if it is true 
that “our crimes would despair if they were not cherished 
by our virtues,” it is no less true that “our virtues would 
be proud if our faults whipped them not.” 

If there ever was a time when our faults had the whip 
hand, it surely has been since the summer of 1914. And 
yet, ten years before that, the Devil in Mr. Shaw’s Man 
and Superman could say with some show of reason: 
“And is Man any the less destroying himself for all this 
boasted brain of his? Have you walked up and down the 
earth lately? I have; and I have examined Man’s won- 
derful inventions. And I tell you that in the arts of life 
man invents nothing; but in the arts of death he outdoes 
Nature herself, and produces by chemistry and machinery 
all the slaughter of plague, pestilence and famine. The 
peasant I tempt to-day eats and drinks what was eaten 
and drunk by the peasants of ten thousand years ago; 
and the house he lives in has not altered as much in a 
thousand centuries as the fashion of a lady’s bonnet in a 
score of weeks. But when he goes out to slay, he carries 
a marvel of mechanism that lets loose at the touch of his 
fingers all the hidden molecular energies, and leaves the 
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javelin, the arrow, and the blowpipe of his fathers far 
behind. In the arts of peace Man is a bungler. I have 
seen his cotton factories and the like, with machinery 
that a greedy dog could have invented if it had wanted 
money instead of food. I know his clumsy typewriters 
and bungling locomotives and tedious bicycles: they are 
toys compared to the Maxim gun, the submarine torpedo 
boat. There is nothing in Man’s industrial machinery 
but his greed and sloth: his heart is in his weapons. This 
marvellous force of Life which you boast of is a force of 
Death: Man measures his strength by his destructive- 
ness. ... I could give you a thousand instances; but 
they all come to the same thing: the power that governs 
the earth is not the power of Life but of Death: and the 
inner need that has nerved Life to the effort of organizing 
itself into the human being is not the need for a higher 


life but for a more efficient engine of destruction. . . .” 


These are words that arrest, even if we choose to regard 
them as the utterance, after all, not of the real Devil, 
but of only a more or less capable representative. If a 


more earnest voice is needed, let us listen to John Ruskin, 


writing sixty-five years before the wreck of the European 
world: “‘I could smile when I hear the hopeful exultation 
of many, at the new reach of worldly science, and the vigor 


of worldly effort; as if we were again at the beginning of 


days. There is thunder on the horizon as well as dawn. 
The sun was risen upon the earth when Lot entered into 
Zoar.” 


A great deal has happened since Ruskin wrote. The 


machine is everywhere. It has gone where it belongs, 
and helped our hands and feet to do that which unaided 
they could not do, and it has gone where it does not 
belong, and mechanized and artificialized and sterilized life. 
It has done worse: it has brutalized life. It is part of the 
great modern progression which has annihilated distance 
and made mankind into one community, but which has 


also forced the world into antagonisms and animosities 
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that have culminated in the cataclysm. It has cheered 
us with the promise of universal brotherhood, but has 
horrified us with the threat of world domination. More 
machinery, increased production, increased commerce, 
increased greed, increased jealousy — these are in the 
train that has led to the abyss of a hell of hatred where 
men in millions are slain by machines; where machines 
do the work of eyes and ears and arms and legs when the 
conflict is on, and of arms and legs, at least, when the 
conflict is done. 

The machine has invaded the realms of peace as well as 
of war. It has given what the author of The Seven 
Lamps called “the very doubtful advantage of the power 
of going fast from place to place,” and it has robbed us 
of what he called “the certain advantage of increased 
pleasure in stopping at home.” It has robbed us of the 
leisurely ride or drive. It has robbed us, all except the 
very few, of the pleasure of walking. It has filled high- 
way and street with dust and stench. It has robbed us 
of the oar and the sail. Its gongs, its bells, its whistles, 
its explosions, beat upon our ears by day and by night. 
We are not safe from them beside the still waters of re- 


poseful lakes, or in our chambers at dead of night, or on 
the bed of sickness. 


The machine has invaded art. It has entered our homes. 


It plays our pianos with insolent accuracy. It sings our 


songs in raucous and strident voices. It exacts in pay- 
ment for its horrible performances the artistic birthright 
of our sons and daughters. It has produced not only 


music in the can, but “snappy” music in church and con- 


cert hall that can hardly be distinguished from it. It has 
not only produced and loaded our buildings with ready 
made terra cotta mouldings, but invented Gothic and 


Romanesque in structural steel and imitation stone. It 


has invaded the field of painting and given us the colored 
print. It has given us the illustrated postal card and the 
comic section. It has invaded the drama and the novel, 
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and given us photographic reproductions of the rottenness 
and ugliness of life. It has invaded the theater and given 
us the movie. It invades the art of dress. It forces us 
to clothe ourselves according to the dictates of commercial 
conspiracy. It has robbed us of skill of hand and of the 
enjoyment of the eye. It has given us false arts and 
crafts, and made real arts and crafts a fad. 

The machine is our master as well as our servant. The 
machine is not only an object of admiration; it is an ob- 
ject of adoration. Creation itself has come to be but a 
huge machine. Mechanical law is the force that keeps 
it going. Almighty God is at best but the inventor, 
unable to stop his own machine or change its working. 
The Maker’s place is usurped by his own machine. 


II 


Yes, an age of pride in what the machine has done; of 
pride that deserves the whippings it only too rarely gets. 
But, above all, and in spite of all, an age of faith in what 
the machine can do. Whoso is offended by the suggestion 
that our faith in the machine may be fatuous will be of- 
fended still more at being told that in the minds of many 
thoughtful men the intensely pitiable thing in the life of 
to-day, and a most alarming sign for the future, is the faith 
of mankind in what the machine can do. 


It is possible that the reader is harking back to our 
catalogue of the age’s titles, and is saying to himself that 
“the age of the machine” is a phrase easily referable to 
the press, the engine, the dynamo, and the motor, to in- 
dustry and war, but is inquiring how it can apply to en- 
lightenment, democracy, progress, service. These, he is 
thinking, are the features really descriptive of the age. 
The machine belongs to the material; these, to the spirit- 
ual. The machine, after all, is only an instrument. 

But the term “machine” is not restricted to contri- 


vances of brass and steel. There are machines of another 
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sort — machines whose cogs and wheels and levers are 
men. There is the machinery of Method. The machinery 
of method, too, is a bad master as well as a good servant. 
The machinery of method may be as much worse than the 
machine of brass and steel as men are more precious than 
metals. ‘The machine of method has become an object 
of adoration. It takes the place of man, and it takes the 


place of God. 

The machine of method is everywhere. In industry, 
it is enthroned. It makes of the man at the machine no 
less a mechanism than the mechanism he operates. It 
analyzes into minutest detail the part of the man in the 
production of bolt and shaft, it describes and times each 
movement of his hand, it takes account of fractions of 
minutes and even of seconds. It provides inspectors — 
local inspectors and traveling inspectors, inspectors and 
sub-inspectors, and inspectors and sub-inspectors of 
inspectors and sub-inspectors. It has produced the local 
union, the national union, the traveling delegate, the 
strike. It has produced the trust. In both labor and 
capital, it has produced heartlessness, treason to the law, 
violence, destruction, and murder. 

The machine has invaded civic life. It has produced 
movements by the myriad. It excites our humor. It has 
produced the local movement, the State movement, the 
national movement, the international movement. It has 
brought into being committees and commissions and 
boards innumerable. It has produced the social center 
and the community Christmas tree, not only where they 
were appropriate and needed, but where the population 
had to forego its own social life and its own Christmas trees 
in order to attend to them. It has produced bureaus 
of municipal research, and catalogues, and indexes, and 
report blanks. 

The machine has invaded conscience. It has produced 
the conscientious citizen. It has filled the individual heart 
with misgiving as to every act of life. Everything he 
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does or thinks of doing, it makes him first project against 
the big background of universal society — his labor and 
his recreation, his receiving and his spending, his marrying 
and his begetting of children, his eating and his drink- 
ing, his sternutations and his salivations. It has so 
filled him with the sense of responsibility for the hap- 
piness of humanity and the general welfare of the world 
present and the world yet unborn that his own hap- 
piness and welfare are destroyed. The machine has 
ground him fine. The tyranny of priests and kings has 
given place to the tyranny of the civic conscience. It 
is making us all into Mr. Britlings: “To his personal 
consciousness,” says Mr. Wells, “he was answerable for 
his private honor and his debts and the Dower House 
he had made and so on, but to his impersonal conscience 
he was answerable for the whole world. The world from 
the latter point of view was his egg. He had a subcon- 
scious delusion that he had laid it. He had a subconscious 
suspicion that he had let it cool and that it was addled. 
He had an urgency to incubate it. The variety and inter- 
est of his talk was largely due to that persuasion, it was 
a perpetual attempt to spread his mental feathers over 
the task before him.” 

The machine has invaded humanitarianism. It blazons 
forth as its motto, “Safety First.” It is a liar. This is 
no humanitarian motto; it is a business motto. It means 
only, “Do not get hurt, for I shall have the bills to pay.” 
The machine has produced the Associated Charities in the 
midst of plenty, the community nurse in the midst of 
obstinate health, the community playground in the coun- 
try town, the social settlement in Friendship Village. 
It forbids you to give unless you give through the machine. 
It compels you to report the items to its committees. It 
teaches men to purchase peace of mind with money. It 
mechanizes the sympathies. The quality of the machine 
is strained. It dehumanizes him that gives, and him that 
takes. It is twice cursed. 
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The machine of method has invaded the home. It has 
enslaved the housekeeper to system and the card-index. 
It prescribes Menus for the Month. It has ruined the di- 
gestion of conscientious men through anxiety over Postum 
and balanced rations. It writes and sells health-destroy- 
ing books on ‘‘How to Keep Well,” and “Health in the 
Home.” It has invented Pink Pills and Microbicide and 
Vacuum Cleaners, and banished the broom that gave our 
mothers muscle. It has populated universal creation with 
germs, and counted them every one. It has done away 
with perfectly harmless religious superstition, and filled 
its place with scientific superstition that leads to the 
asylum and the early grave. 

The machine has invaded the church. It has produced 
the printed programme of worship. It has made the 
pastor a business man who reports progress in figures on 


a chart: in the last twelve calendar months 13 suppers . 


with an aggregate attendance of 503 adults and 49 chil- 
dren, 728 calls, 23 funerals, 40 weddings, 75 baptisms, 
81.5 sermons, 50 prayer-meetings; the cost to the congre- 
gation of prayer-meetings averaging $2.27 in summer and 
$6.45 in winter, of funerals and weddings $.50, of calls 
$.23, and of sermons $.30. It has made him chairman or 
ex-officio committee member of 40 organizations, and his 
wife of 57. It has produced the institutional church and 
the athletic pastor. It has produced the minister of music 
and the baton behind the pulpit. It has produced the 
double-quick doxology and the speed-maniacal gloria. 

The machine has invaded education. It has graded our 
common schools and standardized our high schools, given 
us a universal A. B. degree, made Ph. D. mean quantity 
instead of quality, made Phi-Beta-Kappa a matter of 
92.3 instead of 92.299, and made college education a busi- 
ness. It has produced intercollegiate athletics and the 
rooter and the cheer leader and the patriot bettor. It has 
produced squads of deans and directors, and brigades 
of assistant deans and assistant directors. It has filled the 
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faculty with curricular politicians who call each other 
“Jim” and “Billy,” just like the real ones. It has pro- 
duced the professional investigator and the university 
survey, the questionnaire, the statistician, the instructional 
report blank, the business manager, and the noon whistle 
on the campus. It has consumed forests of pulp trees and 
made the high cost of writing a phrase. 

The machine has measured the value of the unit hour 
in education. It has made one hour as good as another 
hour. It has substituted hours for ideas. It measures 
the value of the professor by the number of students that 
elect his course. It makes ten the minimum recogniz- 
able class, whether in Sanscrit or sociology. It is mangling 
and grinding the small nation in education. It measures 
the value of courses and subjects. It makes plans and 
charts. It demonstrates that sewing has a disciplinary 
value of 9, a utility value of 30, and a cultural value of 
10 — total, 49; and that Latin has a disciplinary value 
of 17, a utility value of 10, and a cultural value of 14 — 
total, 41. It leaves me convicted of having stupidly 
missed 8 golden points in the development of my immortal 
soul through not having taken sewing instead of Latin. 

The machine is measuring the efficiency of courses in 
actual living. It has discovered from a careful study of 
the statistics of Kansas, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Colorado, South Dakota, North Dakota, and 
Wisconsin that of 1866 graduates of courses in home 
economics 532 are married and only two divorced, and 
concludes that these courses therefore have a strong 
tendency to make happier homes. It invites other courses 
to furnish competitive statistics. I respond, and prove 
from statistics of the past year that University of Wis- 
consin graduates in Latin never get married and never 
die. 

_ The machine is measuring the intellect. It spends time 
and money in proving that idiots with adenoids get on 
more slowly than boys with brains. Once, at least, it 
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has essayed to weigh the soul —or, at any rate, a soul; 
finding that the difference in the body’s weight before 
and after departure of the immortal part of ourselves was 
134 ounces — fondly to be hoped and fervently to be 
prayed, the minimum. 

The machine has created the professor of pedagogy 
and the department of pedagogy in college and university. 
It seizes upon our candidates for teaching. It clips them 
and trims them and sweats them and presses them out, 
and stamps them with the factory mark. It insists on 
the factory mark. It makes bad material marketable. It 
makes the best look like the worst. It hampers individu- 
ality, it cools inspiration, it mars genius. It distrusts 
intellectual distinction. It distrusts intellectual devo- 
tion. It can not comprehend unmachined success. It 
looks with hostile wonderment upon teachers who have 
never known motor education or who have never meas- 
ured intelligence; who got to college before the candidate 
for the teacher’s profession was compelled to surrender 
one hour out of five for four years to courses about teaching, 
before it ceased to be the fashion to suppose that natural 
enthusiasm and a thorough knowledge of the subject, 
with a minimum of pedagogy, were the proper qualifi- 
cations for the teacher, and before distinction in scholar- 
ship became a pedagogical crime; who graduated without 
reading a history of education or making a chart, without 
a practice course, without a course in high school manage- 
ment, without a critical examination of the recapitula- 
tion theory, without realizing the tremendous significance 
of the vital and the vocational, without even a remote 
suspicion of the essential and odoriferous rottenness of 
formal discipline — and who are tolerated in professorial 
chairs on shamefully munificent salaries, whereas, by every 
tule of pedagogical scripture, they ought to be abject 
failures. 

We protest. We say to the machine: “We resent your 
exaggerated requirements in non-essentials. We resent 
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your yardsticks. We resent your fads. We don’t believe 
you can measure intellect half so quickly or half so ac- 
curately with your tests as we can with our eyes and ears 
and common sense. We don’t believe that one in fifty 
of your charts proves anything, or, if it does, that it is 
anything worth the time and the paper. We don’t be- 
lieve you can estimate the value of a subject better than 
any other statistician who knows nothing beyond its 
elements. How, please explain, does the estimate of 58 
teachers and superintendents, not one of whom has had 
either cooking or Latin, and all of whom have three 
good appetites a day for cooking and not a vestige for 
Latin, prove that cooking is worth 49 and Latin 41? 
Away with this useless foolery to the scrap heap where 
you yourself have already thrown the recapitulation theory 
and are fast lugging the anti-formal-discipline theory 
by which you have made a temporary reputation. We 
resent your weak and bombastic attempts at science. 
Your science is pseudo-science. To what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices? Your incense is an abomi- 
nation to us.” 

But the machine crushes us, and goes rolling and clank- 
ing on. The machine in education, as elsewhere, has got 
to going, and can not be stopped. We can only hope that 
before long its speed will be reduced until we can control 
it. We can only cry out in protest that education is 
not mechanics, but art, and pray that Heaven will raise 
up for its promotion men who will work not as mechani- 
cians, but as artists. 


III 


And now, let it be believed that, in the course of this 
light-running review of the encroachments of the machine 
upon territory essentially non-mechanical, the debt we 
owe the machine, whether the material mechanism or 
man’s inventiveness in the machinery of method, has 
not for a single moment been forgotten. If we are to move 
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great masses of matter and men, we must have machinery 
and we must have organization. If we are not to waste 
our lives on the insignificant and the unessential, we must 
make use of convention and system. A world industrial 
activity can hardly be based, at present, upon arts and 
crafts. The educational raw material of a vast democracy 
can hardly be made into the finished product, with the 
means at our disposal to-day, unless we handle it in masses. 

But neither has it been or must it be for a single moment 
forgotten that the machine is a rigid and unyielding ap- 
plication of force. The realm of the machine is the ma- 
terial world. The machine may be applied with safety 
only to matter. The mind of man can not be measured 
or weighed. It does not occupy measurable space. Its 
movements can not be predicted or mechanized. Much 
less can we mechanize the mysterious thing we call spirit; 
and spirit is what makes man a human being rather than 
a beast or a clod. Man is in essence an emotional being. 
Because he can feel, and because his feeling is what de- 
termines his actions, he belongs to a different realm from 
that of mere matter. It is the logic of the emotions, 
hidden and mysterious, rather than the logic of mere 
thinking, or the pressure of outward circumstance, that 
moves us. The great part of mankind — yes, and not 
of one sex alone — thinks it is thinking, when it is only 
feeling. When we used to sing, 


"Tis love, ’tis love, 
"Tis love that makes the world go round, 


we were not so far from the truth. However much we 
owe to appliances and means, it is the passion of the soul 
that has always caused the onward sweeps of the wave 
of progress. 

In other words, man in relation to man belongs, not to 
the realm of science or of mechanics, but to the realm of 
art. Art is a thing of the emotions. If the artist’s work 
does not rise to the level of emotion, it remains mechanics. 
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Not all the unworked marble of the isles of Greece and 
the quarries of Carrara stirs us in the least until the hand 
of the sculptor has passed over it and made it breathe 
the feeling of the race. Art is begotten of feeling, it 
expresses feeling, it inspires feeling. It can not be pro- 
duced at will. It does not carry its message to every be- 
holder. It can not be produced on scientific principles. 
Its effect can not be predicted or measured or standard- 
ized. “Accuracy First” has nothing to do with art. 
Art is an individual thing, instinct with life. Mechanics 
is universal, cold, unfeeling. Art operates upon life sym- 
pathetically, yieldingly, mercifully. It enters the veins of 
civilization, and quickens it to life. 

And life itself, whether in the individual or in the social 
whole, is an art. The individual life is a long succession 
of events determined by spiritual reactions. We may, 
and we must, employ the machine. We must convention- 
alize; but we must not allow the machine of convention to 
master us. Machine-made diction, machine-made man- 
ners, machine-made styles, machine-made careers, ma- 
chine-made character — we know how unbeautiful they 
are. We know the difficulty of the simple style — in 
letters, in manners, in life. We wonder at its power in all 
three. It is only an art secret. “A simple style is one 
that, like perfect good manners, steers a middle course 
between affectation and negligence.” This is only to say 
that the life of power makes use of the mechanical as a 
means, never as an end. It is also to say that the life of 
power is a life of attention to every detail, of constant 
watchfulness, of constant discrimination, of constant 
renewal of the fires of devotion. It is an individual prod- 
uct, and an emotional product. 

The life of the social whole is only more complex than 
the individual life. Society, too, is a life, and its life is an 
art. The machine has invaded life at large. It has brought 
into being a great party whose professed ideal is the au- 
tomatic working of justice among men — the equaliza- 
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tion and the normalization of their labors, their automatic 
compulsion to activity, their automatic reward for service 
performed—but their heteromatic birth control. “The ul- 
timate goal of socialism,” says one of the men at the lever, 
“is to establish an economic condition embodying the 
freedom of men and the equality of opportunity.” He 
repudiates the thought that socialism is a doctrine of 
brotherly love and the “help one another” spirit, and de- 
clares that the term means “the philosophy of history and 
a method of progress.” He insists that “the plan of action 
is found in the economic interpretation of history, and in 
the class struggle, as first explained by Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engel. This action can not rest upon senti- 
mentalism, altruism, Christianity, or any other appeal 
except that upon the return of the land and the tools of 
production to the workers who use them.” 

This is the emotionless, the mechanically perfect State, 
the State in which everything is accounted for — but 
liberty. ‘Blessed also is Hope,” long ago said the dour 
old Scot who wrote of the greatest upheaval the social 
life has ever known, “‘and always from the beginning there 
was some Millennium prophesied, Millennium of Holiness; 
but (what is notable) never till this new era, any Millen- 
nium of mere Ease and plentiful Supply. In such proph- 
esied Lubberland, of Happiness, Benevolence, Vice cured 
of its deformity, trust not, my friends.” 

It is in statecraft that the menace of the machine is 
deadliest. We have not yet seen, and probably never 
shall see, unless in greatly modified form and scale, a 
socialism for which perfection is claimed; but we are not 
without an example of the highly mechanized State. We 
have had our attention focused the past three years as 
never before on two different manners of statecraft. 
With the one, and all its looseness, uncertainty, and 
mechanical unreadiness, we are familiar because of the 
kinship with it of our own statecraft. With the other 
we are familiar through what we have read from the pens 
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of both friends and enemies. It may be described in 
brief as the aristocratic State with socialized methods. 
It is the State with complex, multifarious laws that 
govern every act of life; the State with rigid, unswerving, 
impersonal, unrelenting authority; the State with de- 
personalized and absolutely obedient citizenship; the 
State that moves with method and precision, unquestioned 
and irresistible; the military State; the State that is likest 
the machine. It is the Efficient State. Its friends regard 
it as the highest expression of civilization. German or- 
ganization and German efficiency have become almost 
a legend. Nothing can be said of them too improbable 
to find believers. 

But a great part of the world can not see in this type 
of statecraft the most perfect manifestation of the col- 
lective human life. It can not regard civilization as a 
machine. When the State becomes a machine, the man 
becomes a cog. Man is not made of metal. Man is a 
living spirit. Civilization is not the play of cog into cog. 
It is the play of spirit upon spirit. It is the composition 
of freely operating spiritual forces. In the highest civili- 
zations the place of man has never been fixed. The 
individual has found his place, and the finding has been 
made possible only by democratic freedom — the greatest 
measure of individual liberty consistent with the general 
good. The highest civilization is not mechanics. It is art. 

In the highest civilization the State is not end, but 
means. Legalism is only servant, not master and tyrant. 
The administration of law can not be perfectly mechanical, 
inflexible, dehumanized. No law covers with absolute 
exactness more than the single case in the mind of the 
framer. In all the other hundred thousand cases, its 
strict enforcement involves a varying degree of hardship. 
Law is system. Violence inheres in system. Men cheer- 
fully acquiesce in the defect, because law is a necessary 
means. But, because of the defect, enlightened society 
will never tolerate the absolute enthronement of legalism, 
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and its ally, the soldier; for legalism can not exist without 
armed support. The law must be mitigated, or it can 
not be endured. The Art-state — Greece, Rome, France, 
the Latin and Anglo-Latin commonwealths — has miti- 
gated the law. The Art-state is not precise. It blunders, 
it gropes, it wastes. But it is always intensely human; 
and it rises to the inspiration of an Athens of Pericles, 
an Amiens, a Florence, a Shakespeare’s England, a demo- 
cratic France. The Art-state works from the individual 
soul outward to the ideal community. 

The Machine-state works from the ideal community 
inward to the individual. It can not treat him first of all 
as a soul. The Machine-state does not mitigate. The 
Machine-state is precise. It does not blunder in the or- 
dinary sense, it does not grope, it does not waste in the 
ordinary sense. But it must of nature always be intensely 
unhuman. It must prune and curb and train the individ- 
ual soul. It must on occasion be inhuman as well as un- 
human. The Machine-state converts the treaty into the 
scrap of paper. The Machine-state is frightful. It sinks 
the Lusitania. It executes the nurse. It trains its guns 
with cool deliberation upon Rheims. It murders civiliza- 
tion. These things are not accident. They are inherent. 
The Machine-state rises to Sparta — and to Berlin. The 
Machine-state is an idea carried to its logical conclusion. 
The machine type of mind alone is capable of this. The 
really human has always rebelled before the logical con- 
clusion. The logical conclusion made efficient is mono- 
mania. With Germany it is the monomania of egotism. 


IV 


To earnest seekers after permanent solution of the 
difficulties that vex men most, the thought is painful, 
but the fact remains: there is no such easy solution as the 
machine. We can not, and we should not, hope for final- 
ity. Finality means the death of spirit. The State that 
fails to realize the importance of the individual impulse, 
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and of freedom as the only atmosphere in which it 
can live and bear fruit, the State that puts all its hope 
and all its will into organization, is marching to its doom. 
We can not hope for finality, and we can not hope for 
ease. The Art-life and the Art-state are not easy tasks. 
They demand unceasing effort and unceasing watchful- 
ness. They require a devotion hardly to be found without 
religious faith. They represent the equilibrium of count- 
less forces. Equilibrium is always difficult. The Golden 
Mean is always harder than either extreme. It is infinitely 
easier to have the perfectly autocratic or the perfectly 
socialized society than the ideal democratic State. 

But the democratic State means that all the members 
are responsible, as well as the whole. The democratic 
State means that man is to have a part in his own making, 
and is not to be machined. If democracy is difficult, 
it has its great rewards. They are freedom, and charac- 
ter. These are the products, not of the machine, but of 
man. 
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THE ATHLETIC HABIT OF MIND 


Y friend has the soul of a good fellow and the 
body of an athlete, but what most interests me in 
him is the attitude of his mind, and the kind of thinking 
which he has gradually and with some effort imposed upon 
himself. An educated man, and having to do profession- 
ally with religion, he has so arranged his mental conclu- 
sions that they will give him the least possible trouble in 
view of the uncertainty of life and the even greater un- 
certainty of human reason. Already he has adjusted his 
mind to the probability that his wife — who is not ath- 
letic — will one day leave him alone in the world, and in 
other ways he has schooled himself to expect little of life. 
Where other men live by faith and vision, and seek to 
buttress these by thought and research, he has settled 
down to the deliberate conclusion that all intellectual 
questioning is as wasteful as it is futile; and that the best 
climate in the world to live in mentally is the one which 
puts the critical faculty to rest, and permits the most 
pleasurable sitting in the sun. 

Someone has said of one of the great controversies of 
the race that it will end only when the world ends, and 
that this will be soon enough. This saying would not 
appeal to my friend. Nor would that other remark, 
that the seventeenth century knew better how to die than 
how to live. My friend is wholly scientific in his apprecia- 
tion of the fact that life is a matter of the present moment 
only; and he is equally convinced that it is time that 
every troublesome controversy should cease. A _ brisk 
walk of twenty miles across country does not seem too 
much for him physically. In his personal relations with 
his fellows he is both hearty and helpful. But otherwise, 
intellectually and perhaps spiritually, his fibre has re- 
laxed. Distinctly and finally he has renounced the burden 
of the world’s thinking. Condemned, and to his sorrow, 
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to dwell in New England, his mind has long since do- 
mesticated itself in southern Europe, where a Mediter- 
ranean horizon of unbroken blue alone contents him. 

What I seem to see in him is a lack of moral robustness 
corresponding ill with the ease and vigor of his bodily 
functions. He has not hardened himself by a consistent 
discipline of life to feel that intellectual difficulty is a 
wholesome and saving thing, that spiritual risks are 
salutary, and that the zest of living is not lessened, but 
rather intensified, by honest, earnest mental effort. This 
unwillingness to live largely and confidently, and to accept 
the order of nature and spirit alike without any weak con- 
cessions or reserves, doubtless arises from an inability to 
take the risks of spiritual adventure. The chances are 
that his frail life-partner will in the event survive him, and 
it may easily be that the devout souls are right, and there 
is after all a God, and a good one at that. If this should 
indeed prove to be the outcome, what a needless amount 
of running away my friend will have been guilty of, and 
how much happier it would have been for him to trust the 
main stream of simple living and thinking, and go with it. 

There is no greater mistake than to fancy that the great 
tasks of the human spirit, its problems and conflicts, are 
to be undertaken at an inevitable loss of zest and pleasure 
in living. There are, to be sure, knights of mournful 
countenance upon this road, as there are upon all others; 
but at heart the quest is a joyous one, and those who 
rightly engage in it know their own appropriate exhilara- 
tion of spirits. It was Phillips Brooks who, meeting his 
brother clergyman, Brooke Herford, on Boston Common 
on a Monday morning, saluted him thus: “Well, Her- 
ford, how does it go, trying to make the world better?” 
To which the latter replied, with something of Mondayish 
depression, that it wasn’t by any means an easy task. 
And then Brooks threw back his head, and, with a burst 
of boyish laughter, demanded, “But isn’t it fun trying to 
make it go better?” 
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Here was that “silent pleasure,” which Arnold of 
Rugby said was so dear to every Englishman, “of enduring, 
resisting, and struggling with something, and not giving 
way.” And the more forlorn the struggle the deeper the 
satisfaction to any rightly constituted nature. Humboldt 
thought he had discovered that “‘monkeys are more mel- 
ancholy in proportion as they have more resemblance to 
men;” that “their sprightliness diminishes as their intel- 
lectual faculties appear to increase.” This, however, 
need not be taken as a reflection upon the more serious 
side of life. The normal gravity of the average monkey 
is so great that the safer assumption would be that it is 
rather the thought of the ordinary flippancy of the human 
race which causes its depression. What no animal intel- 
ligence could ever know has been revealed through a 
long evolution of intelligence to the wisest of men. That 
“largeness, sanity and repose” which Walt Whitman 
found in nature has been taken over by them, not to their 
hurt but to their happiness, and they have slowly learned 
the secret of a deeper and more lasting cheerfulness than 
any superficial pleasure can bestow. They have learned 
to accept the limitations of life, and to tolerate the im- 
perfections of society, seeing that the steady and un- 
changing elements are there also. It is this ability to 
focus the vision on that which does not change which 
gives the serious man his ease and lightness of motion 
among the evils and uncertainties of life. 

“T sometimes feel a little blue,” writes James Russell 
Lowell, . . . “but the more I learn, the more I am im- 
pressed with the wonderful system of checks and balances 
which history reveals (our Constitution is a baby house 
to it), and the more my confidence in the general common- 
sense and honest intention of mankind increases. When 
I reflect what changes I, a man of fifty, have seen, how 
old-fashioned my ways of thinking have become; . . . in 
short, that my whole life has been passed in what they call 
an age of transition, the signs of the times cease to alarm 
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me. ... I take great comfort in God. I think he is 
considerably amused with us sometimes, but that he likes 
us on the whole, and would not let us get at the match 
box so carelessly as he does, unless he knew that the frame 
of the universe was fire-proof. How many times have | 
not seen the fire-engines of church and state clanging and 
lumbering along to put out —a false alarm! And when the 
heavens are cloudy, what a glare can be cast by a burning 
shanty!” 

Would it have been better never to have felt this mo- 
mentary depression nor to have seriously faced these 
evi's and dangers? Yes, if it be true that there is in man 
no appropriate resource with which to meet them. But 
there seems to be general consent that man has mind 
as well as body, and if so there ought to be opportunity 
to exercise it. Mental muscle is surely as desirable as 
physical muscle. Why should any Son of Harvard crave 
the privilege of wearing an H upon his breast, and look 
with indifference on the right to carry the same honorable 
letter in the front he offers to the real problems and diffi- 
culties of living? It is a poor Alma Mater, be it academic 
or merely the school of ordinary living, which does not 
furnish us this kind of moral training. It is surely a 
mournful confession if one must go south every time 
adversity comes or the winds of doctrine blow Marchlike 
and uncomfortable. The rigors of straight thinking and 
brave endurance of the ills of this still most unintelligible 
world ought not to be too great for any healthy mind which 
has not so accustomed itself to running away from diffi- 
culty that it has become weak and flabby. 

It was N. P. Willis who, after a long sojourn in Italy, 
found the uninterrupted blue of the Mediterranean skies 
oppressive, so that he came to long for a New England 
cloudy day. By the same law of wholesome reaction do 
we account for recent demands that we return to the 
Puritan spirit. It may even be that this is the explana- 
tion of the appearance of a Nietzsche upon the intellectual 
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horizon. One does not easily forget Walt Whitman’s 
demand for “‘an athletic and defiant literature,” nor is 
the demand for an athletic and defiant philosophy of 
life any the less insistent. At least the attitude and spirit 
of Nietzsche help, whatever one may think of his conclu- 
sions. He is not afraid to grapple with real problems and 
to think things through to an issue. One sees men run- 
ning to and fro, not so much in search of new doctrines, 
as to get away from all doctrine whatsoever, and he 
wonders what is to stiffen the backbone of our thinking 
in an age of intellectual subterfuge and accommoda- 
tion. 

An age which has had Thoreau, Walt Whitman and 
Stevenson surely ought not to be wanting in mental ro- 
bustness and moral stamina. There are characteristic 
selections which might be made from their writings and 
grouped in such a way as to forcibly impress the use and 
meaning of the athletic mental life; and such a grouping 
might well serve as a text-book in our colleges. To get 
the attitude and spirit of these hardy and enduring sol- 
diers of life into the minds of our young men ought to do 
something toward fitting them to live successfully in a 
world of uncertainty and change. As it is, we teach them 
only the easy side of life. We preach the gospel of suc- 
cess to them and prepare them only to succeed. Whereas 
life is and always must be a mixed and varied discipline. 
It is made up of loss and gain, of success and failure; and 
any system of education is faulty which does not fit men 
to be good losers as well as probable winners. It is said 
that disappointment at not reaching the Presidency has- 
tened, if it did not cause the death of Daniel Webster 
and Stephen A. Douglas. The recent defeat of William 
Howard Taft for the same office gave that best of all good 
losers an opportunity to read the American people a much 
needed lesson in the art of meeting reverses when they 
come. The splendid qualities of mental rebound, of per- 
sonal superiority to the chances of life which he showed 
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endeared him more to the country than could any amount 
of happy fortune. 

It all illustrates in ways that are individual and personal 
the characteristic limitations of the doctrine of prepared- 
ness which has proved so misleading in national affairs. 
There are so many things which Germany might have 
foreseen had it not been for her preoccupation with the one 
idea of military certainty, that even a possible victory for 
her must be achieved at an ultimately fatal cost. And 
in the event of defeat, what moral reserves or what appeal 
to the sympathy and good will of the rest of the world 
would she have? To be prepared, to be ready for success 
and failure alike, is to have something left over from any 
event which can happen, which gives one standing in 
oneself and in one’s relations with both friend and foe. 

The athletic habit of mind is a trained ability to meet, 
not only the risks, but the responsibilities of living. To 
be able to step down defeated with grace and ease of mind 
is more than a personal accomplishment, it is a social 
duty. “Courage, a quiet mind, and little nonchalance 
will heal much,” wrote that wisest of wise women, Alice 
Freeman Palmer, whose own life went out all too early, 
but still brightly and with undaunted front. What indeed 
is success or failure to us, when we have “subdued our 
life to the one purpose?” Even a clock, as Lamennais 
would say to his pupils, if it knew that it was to be de- 
stroyed the next instant, would still keep striking its hour 
until that instant arrived. “My children, be as the clock; 
whatever may be going to happen to you, strike always 
your hour.” 

“Why, slaves, ’tis in our power to hang ye!” 
“Very likely. ’Tis in our power, then, to be hanged and scorn 
ye.” 

This heroic and nonchalant attitude is not fostered by 
the popular teaching of the hour, with its exclusive em- 
phasis upon certainty and success. Again and again has 
it been proved that one does not have to be a “hardened 
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optimist” in order to be “obstinately happy.” One may 
refuse to believe that “all is right with the world,” and 
still, by dint of stiffening up his own moral fibre and look- 
ing out on life as a great, though often trying adventure, 
find the world a very tolerable place of residence after all. 

Walt Whitman somewhere contrasts the hopeless melan- 
choly of modern tragedy with the more invincible quality 
in the tragedy of the ancients. One wonders if it is be- 
cause we have ceased to study the classics that we have 
lost the art of treating tragedy in this lofty and uplifting 
way. Whitman declares that George Eliot’s Romola 
would have a totally different impression on the reader 
if it had been the product of a Greek mind in the days 
when men were not afraid of the grander motives in the 
drama and in life. It is only when our fortitude and 
courage have been impaired that we erect comedy into 
a disproportionate place upon any stage. Our age stands 
in no danger from its love of amusement, provided it will 
see to it that the tragic muse is not crowded out by the 
comic muse. “Our business in this world is not to succeed, 
but to fail in good spirits,”” wrote Robert Louis Stevenson; 
and this is what true tragedy does. It ‘bears the frowns 
of fortune with cheerfulness, and in silence shows cour- 
age.” It knows the greatness of life, and takes account 
of its unexpected issues. It can even believe that good 
may be on the way to us when only hardship is at hand. 
Profoundly calm and patient, its very suffering becomes a 


source of strength, exhilarating instead of depressing the 
beholder. 


When of this flurry thou shalt have thy fill, 
The thing thou seekest, it will seek thee then; 

The heavens repeat themselves in water still 
And in the faces of contented men. 





ARBITERS OF FATE 


ISS DUNE, M.A., looked up from her note-book 

and frowned. She was in the midst of finding the 
quartile for THE ENGLisH Composition GraDEs oF City 
ScHOOL CHILDREN UNDER TWELVE YEARS OF AGE As 
CoNnTRASTED WITH THE Enc.iisH ComposiTIon GRADES 
oF Rurat Scuoot CHILDREN UNDER TWELVE YEARS OF 
AcE: Experiment 95. This interruption by a Common 
Person annoyed her. 

“T have an appointment with Dr. Whitman. He is to 
examine Mary.” The Common Person rather proudly 
shoved forward a nice, rosy-cheeked little girl. 

Miss Dune, M.A., gazed over the heads of the Common 
Person and The Child, then rose, opened the door into the 
Sanctum, and coldly signified that they might enter. The 
Common Person, however, did nothing so presuming. She 
stood humbly on the threshold, and gazed respectfully at 
the Great Man. 

“Ah yes, — Mrs.-ah-Smith. I believe I have an ap- 
pointment for The Child.” He gazed leniently at The 
Child. The Great Man was very lenient toward his 
fellowmen. 

Dr. Whitman leaned back in his swivel-chair and 
lightly pressed his finger-tips together. Mrs. Smith 
waited expectantly. 

“The trial and error method,” he said slowly, “is 
wasteful, expensive, futile. Experimental psychology has 
substituted — Vocational Guidance.” 

He paused impressively. 

“Vocational Guidance, my dear Mrs.-Jones-ah-Smith, 
enables the individual at an early age to choose a career. — 
Miss Dune!” 

Miss Dune, M.A., entered. 

“Yes?” She spoke with a rising inflection. 
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“Kindly take The Child into the laboratory and ad- 


minister the Cancellation Test.” 

Miss Dune, M.A., had difficulty in locating Mary. She 
looked above the Common Person and above The Child, 
and finally merely nodded in their general direction, say- 


ing, “Follow me.” 
“The Cancellation Test,” kindly explained Dr. Whit- 


man, “consists in the subject’s crossing out a given re- 
curring letter in a printed context. It is very signif- 


icant.” 
Mrs. Smith looked properly enlightened, and respect- 


fully watched the Great Man sorting papers. At last 
Miss Dune, M.A., entered. She addressed the Great 
Man. 


“Tt is done,” she said. 

“Thank you, Miss Dune. While you average the 
score, I shall give the Tapping Test.” And once more he 
kindly explained to Mrs. Smith: 

“The Tapping Test is of fundamental importance. The 
subject holds a steel stilo firmly, first in the right hand, 
then in the left, and alternately taps as swiftly as possible. 
By an electrical arrangement, the taps are counted. This 
test is designed to measure motor control and tempera- 
ment.” 

Mrs. Smith again watched Mary disappear. She sat 
very still in order not to disturb Miss Dune, M.A., who 
was doing some intense calculations at the desk. Shortly 
Mary reappeared. 

It was soon evident that the Common Person grew 
hopelessly bewildered. The Great Man kindly, occasion- 
ally recognized her presence with a lenient smile. But 
Miss Dune, M.A., never seemed able so to lower her range 
of vision as to include the Common Person. Her focus was 
always just about three inches too high. 

At last the Great Man kindly but firmly returned Mary 
to her mother, saying: 

“Mrs.-Brown-ah-Smith, if you will take The Child 
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into the vestibule, Miss Dune and I will endeavor to 
classify the results and put them in some form compre- 
hensible to you.” 

“That will be very kind of you,” and they went out. 

Soon Mary grew restless. She marked her mother’s 
watchful gaze fixed upon the closed door. She whispered 
reassuringly, 

“Don’t worry, mumsie. He won’t hurt you.” 

“Who?” Mrs. Smith started. 

“That crazy man.’ 

“He must be crazy ’cause he asked me the silliest ques- 
tions. Why, mumsie, he doesn’t even know the difference 
between a stone and an egg.” 

“Mary!” But Mary refused to be silenced. 

“It’s true, mumsie. He asked me the difference be- 
tween an egg and a stone, and a butterfly and a fly, and 
he made me count backwards and tell what I saw in a 
picture, and — and — then he said —” 

“Mary,” Mrs. Smith spoke firmly, “be still!” She 
looked so spankingly determined that Mary was silenced. 

At last the door opened. Once more Mrs. Smith 
entered the Sanctum. 

“May I ask, Mrs. Whi— Smith, before I give my 
opinion, just what you had planned for The Child?” 

The Common Person answered eagerly: 

“Mary has been studying music, I thought she should 
be able to appreciate the higher arts —” 

The Great Man interrupted: 

“‘T should stop the music,” he said firmly. “According 
to the Tapping Test, The Child shows splendid motor 
control, which is proof of a phlegmatic temperament. By 
all means, stop the music.” 

Mrs. Smith looked somewhat dashed, but bravely con- 
tinued: 

“Then, Mr. Smith and I had hoped to send her to col- 
lege. After a careful study of Mary, I—” 

“Pardon me, Mrs.-ah-madam, but I see you are de- 
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ceived by a popular misapprehension. Doubtless you 
sincerely believe that by a careful study, you have learned 
to know The Child?” The Great Man looked searchingly 
at her. 

““T — I had hoped so,” humbly admitted the Common 
Person. 

“My dear Mrs.-ah-friend, let me attempt to impress 
this upon you.” The Common Person watched his lips 
with passionate earnestness. “‘No Mere Parent can ever 
know The Child. Only the Experimental Psychologist, 
with his scientific data gained through infallible experi- 
mentation, really knows The Child.” 

After an impressive silence, the Great Man cleared his 
throat. He gave his verdict professionally but kindly. 

“The Child’s psychological age, according to the Binet- 
Simon test, is six years and a half; however, according 
to the Memory Span test, it is only four years. Her 
physical age was ten, I believe you said?” (The Common 
Person blushed and looked at rosy-cheeked Mary.) ‘She 
is of phlegmatic temperament, as shown by her high scores 
in all control tests. Her score is below average in the 
logical reasoning test. Her sense of construction, as dis- 
played in the puzzle-box and picture-puzzle, was good. 
Now, my dear Mrs. Jones, in any of the following occupa- 
tions, Mary should succeed: 

“Millinery, Architecture, Landscape gardening, Civil 
engineering, Household decoration, and Agriculture — 

“It is a great pity The Child was not of the opposite 
sex, for her score in Munsterburg’s Sea-captain’s test was 
unusually good.” 

Mrs. Smith looked bewildered. She gazed peculiarly at 
rosy-cheeked Mary. Then she asked hesitatingly: 

““Mary’s teachers have always spoken highly of her 
work. Her school superintendent suggested —” 

The Great Man interrupted firmly: 

“The teachers! My dear Mrs. Black, what do the 
teachers know of The Child? They know something of 
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the superficial exterior, but of those secret, vital parts, — 
The Child’s mental faculties — not even the Mere Parent 
betrays more gross ignorance.” 

““No, if Mary’s academic record has been high, then I 
shall have to disillusion you. Her work has not really 
been high; it has only seemed to be so. My judgment is 
based on these tests, and the experiments, my dear Mrs. 
Jones, are infallible.” 

Mrs. Smith took poor little Mary by the hand. Her 
thoughts were in a jumble of disappointment, tests, sea- 
captains and psychology, but through it all she clung to 
her one clear idea. The Great Man had turned the 
pitiless search-light of science upon poor Mary. Was 
it his fault if that fearful glare displayed her imperfec- 
tions? Mrs. Smith looked through grateful tears at the 
Great Man. 

“Dr. Whitman, I deeply appreciate this opportunity. 
You have prevented me from ruining little Mary’s future. 
Please accept a grateful mother’s humble but heartfelt 
thanks.” 

With wet eyes she left the Sanctum. 

A few minutes later, Miss Dune, M.A., looked up from 
the statistical report she was filling in, and asked doubt- 
fully: 

“Dr. Whitman, was The Child we just examined a 
feminine or masculine specimen?” 

The Great Man meditated. At last he said confidently: 

“Feminine, Miss Dune. I think, Mary — Mary — 
Jones? — Yes, Mary Jones, Miss Dune.” 

Miss Dune, M. A., returned to her report. Her patient 
murmur was just audible: 

“‘What is more boring or more insignificant than — 
the Mere Individual?” 
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FOOD CONSERVATION AND THE WOMEN 


T is singular that in view of the present widespread 
food shortage, the food administrations of all coun- 
tries are characterized chiefly by their traditionalism. 
In the business of collecting and transporting food stuffs 
needed by our own and our Allies’ forces, staggering 
as it is, nothing has been devised that calls for any other 
kind of social habit than that which enters into the food 
transactions of peace. The licensing of food sales, though 
unused, is not unusual, and follows the practice of drink 
and tobacco licensing. No measure involving a radical 
change of food practices has yet been officially suggested. 
In the warring countries, this has no doubt been due 
to the emergency character of the new offices. But even 
here in America, where the slow approach of war gave 
us time to think about it, we have an official Administra- 
tion attempting with high courage and no little skill to 
bring about the required food-saving by trimming and 
intensifying the tradition, in the face of an ignored, and 
unappreciated, revolutionizing tendency. An impartial 
examination of the household food propaganda proceed- 
ing from Washington, would lead one unavoidably to 
conclude that social conditions and household exigencies 
in America have undergone no change in the last fifty 
years. As a matter of fact, there is no country in the 
world where they have changed so much. 

Apparently the Food Administration began with the 
ancient and unattested assumption that American house- 
wives are wasteful, and that American women are all 
housewives. The conclusion from these two hypotheses 
was that this waste is all dead waste, preventable by intelli- 
gence and high patriotic fervor; and that no considerable 
food saving could be made by women outside the house- 
wifely province. It is proof of the same intelligence and 
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high patriotism on the part of American women that the 
assumption was allowed to pass unchallenged, and in 
pursuance with our Republican custom of educating our 
public officials at the public expense, the household prop- 
aganda has been allowed to fall slowly into line with the 
actual food-saving going on unofficially among American 
women. But let us glance a moment at the facts of 
American life which lead to this interesting situa- 
tion of a people wholeheartedly supporting their offi- 
cial leader by working fifteen or twenty years ahead of 
him. 

Household savings can be effected in three general 
ways: by reducing the amount eaten, by substitution, 
and by adding time and pains to the preparation of food. 
Leaving aside for the moment, the question of over- 
eating, it is easy to see that neither substitution nor food- 
saving at the expense of time-spending has an entirely 
clear field. Between eight and nine million American 
women are engaged in paid labor of one sort or another, 
and any housework they may do must necessarily be 
secondary to the office or factory which claims their time. 
Also it must be remembered that in America but one 
household in sixteen keeps a servant. (This is the last 
available report; probably by this time the number of 
women who have given up house-service for factory work 
reduces the per cent.) 

The slavey or scullery maid, indispensable to Conti- 
nental kitchens, is unknown here. In small cities the 
char-woman is rare; the governess, known even to the 
middle-class family of Europe, is practically non-existent 
in America. The result is that as these functionaries 
have disappeared, the work has devolved upon the house- 
wife. When one recalls the demands made on the Amer- 
ican woman’s skill and time by modern hygiene in the 
care of the young, and the social and community duties 
which she feels obliged to undertake, and the new absorb- 
ing interest of war relief, one can easily see that the prob- 
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lem of kitchen saving is by no means the whole problem 
of the American housewife. 

To say that cookery is not the most important de- 
partment of housewifery, always has a revolutionary 
sound — suggestive of short hair and hunger strikes and 
soap-boxes. But every modern housewife knows that 
intelligence in home-management is chiefly shown by 
the skill with which the kitchen is kept from encroaching 
on the other functions of the home. This is frequently 
done in peace times by the sacrifice of food, by throwing 
away the stale loaf, by shopping by telephone, by not mak- 
ing cottage cheese out of the sour milk, by buying an 
eighty-five cent steak instead of working an hour and a 
half to make an imitation roast out of a thirty-five cent 
soup-bone. The choice of food-spending or time-saving 
is one that has to be made every day by fifteen out of 
every sixteen house-wives in America. Patriotic it may 
be to can all the ripe tomatoes, but when it becomes an 
alternative between that and letting the baby cry with 
prickly heat, there is no question about where the duty 
lies. 

The complication of food-saving with labor problems 
is accepted everywhere in excuse of the food waste on 
farms, just as the complication of market waste with 
“business conditions” excuses the seventy-five tons of 
food going to waste every week on the piers of New York. 
What we do not grasp, is the complication of kitchen 
waste with labor. 

A recent study of the garbage of New York City seemed 
to indicate that the greatest waste of usable food came 
first from hotels (which are ordinarily run by men for 
men) and from families whose food spending is not gov- 
erned by necessity and whose time spending is regulated 
by social activities. That is to say, a certain proportion 
of food that is apparently wasted, represents a choice 
between saving and some other occupation heretofore 
considered more important. Contrary to popular impres- 
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sion, neither the very poor or the very rich are shown to 
be wasteful food users. The waste of the poor is rather 
in injudicious buying, and the rich are not only able to 
employ experts to eliminate waste, but the “‘seconds” 
of the wealthy household are usually consumed by the 
servants. 

There is no way of accurately estimating the number of 
families who not only cannot save food, but must have spe- 
cial food concessions in order to keep up their working 
strength. It is no doubt large, and steadily on the increase. 
In the cities where no opportunity is afforded the poor 
family to increase its food supply by production, already 
such concessions have begun. In New York City the need 
is so marked in the advancing infant mortality rate and 
the increase of malnutrition among children of school 
age, that it has already been judged wisest to extend 
the privileges of school luncheons to all the schools. 

But there is another interruption to the course of house- 
hold food-saving which is quite as necessary to take 
into account as its complication with living conditions 
and labor. I mean the set of associated habits which 
go by the name of food prejudice. One thinks at once 
of notable instances, such the Hebrew avoidance of pork, 
and the Syrian preference for lamb. But actually we 
are all to some extent affected by prejudices which call 
for efforts of the will to overcome. The persistence of 
food habits long after the conditions which gave rise to 
them, is due to the psychology of food having so large 
a place in its physiology. Familiar dishes eaten in sur- 
roundings adjusted to your taste, amid the congenial 
souls of whom your family is supposed to be made up, 
digest better, and go further toward nourishing the body. 
Occasional dining out is valuable for its psychological 
stimulus, rather than for any nutritive advantage. Any 
attempt to suddenly alter the dining habits of a whole 
people is bound to result in psychological and consequent 


bodily disequilibrium, even when the change is in the 
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direction of an improved dietary. Those of us who read 
this are abundantly able to overcome our own food preju- 
dices by opposing the psychology of patriotic under- 
standing. But we should not fail to realize at the same 
time, that for people who live close to the hunger line, 
radical changes in food habits may mean a disturbance 
of equilibrium that we can ill afford. The Food Adminis- 
tration has been heartily supported by the American 
people in maintaining that the men at the front should 
not be put to the strain of an altered regimen; we must 
have a similar attitude for the front of labor. 


These considerations are all involved in the private 
waste of food. Some of them have been taken up by 
scientific management, by the use of the telephone, the 
fireless cooker and the vacuum cleaner. Still more of the 
time problems have been solved by the food factory and 
the bake-shop. There is no denying, however, that some 
of it is arranged for by the simple process of throwing 
away food stuff whenever the time element involved in 
saving it encroaches on other interests. This is the source 
of much, probably the greater part, of the usable food 
which is found in the garbage cans of large cities. It is 
this selective element in household waste which has been 
overlooked. 

Returning to the census indication, it seems probable 
that the measurable returns from the household saving 
have been greatly overestimated. By available statistics, 
21.2 of our women are bread winners. Of these, forty- 
five per cent., or about four million, have dependants, 
so that their income must be figured as family income, 
the same as a man’s. 

Scott Nearing, in his Wages in the United States, states 
that in recent years in mining and industrial centers, the 
average income of the wage-earning class is from seven to 
eight hundred dollars, and the average number in the 


family, 4.5. The recent advance in wages has been so 
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nearly met by increased cost of living that it is safe to 
say that the only contribution to food-saving that can be 
made by the American wage-worker is by substitution. 
That is to say, that of the approximately twenty million 
families in America, not more than forty per cent. can 
be expected to make quantitative savings. 

Every one of these considerations has been more or 
less in the minds of American women since the beginning 
of the war. They discussed them in their clubs and 
planned to meet them in their manner of living. And it 
was because of this preoccupation with the relation of food 
facts to living possibilities, that the response to the first 
food pledge campaign was so small, just as the second 
response was largely due to the women already having 
got their problem in hand in their own fashion. It was 
clearly recognized on all sides by the women of America 
that isolated kitchen savings not only could never meet 
the expectation of the Food Administrator, but that the 
proposed household campaign would by no means use 
up the potential food economies which were visible on 
the surface of American Life. 

I have in hand an estimate of the liability to waste to 
which food is subject on its journey from the producer to 
the consumer, compiled by Dr. Lucius Brown of the New 
York Health Department. It divides naturally into three: 

From the producer to the City Terminal, thirty-three 
liabilities. 

From the City Terminal to the Retailer, twenty-three 
liabilities. 

From the Retailer to the private table, four liabilities. 

Thus the daily ration which is due to every citizen of 
New York, takes fifty-six chances of being wasted between 
the farmer and the grocer, and only four chances of waste 
after it passes into the hands of his wife. 

Eliminating the twenty-two liabilities which are due 
to conditions beyond the control of the handler, the evi- 
dence of Dr. Brown’s digest is that there is still about 
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seven times the recoverable waste of food outside of 
kitchens that there is in all the kitchens in the country. 
I say recoverable rather than preventable. Possibly much 
of the waste of market and transportation can be elimi- 
nated by more efficient handling, but those things take 
time, and are tied up with too many other matters for 
consideration here. 

There is no way of accurately measuring food on farms 
and orchards and comparing it with the waste at markets 
and in kitchens in a quantitative manner. The impression 
which one gets traveling through the country is that the 
producer’s waste is prodigious. Certainly the aggregate 


of kitchen waste in spinach in New York last year did 
not approximate the waste of fields of spinach ploughed 


under because of bad market conditions. In the piers 
of New York alone seventy-five tons of fruit and vege- 
tables every week was dumped with the city’s garbage 
before the women took hold of it. 

In proportioning the kitchen waste, Dr. Brown is of 
the opinion that the single item that out-balances all 
the rest is overeating. Whether a whole people can be 
kept happy and successful on a scientifically determined 
ration is problematical. It has never been done; but 
that is true of so many things. The most we can admit 
now is that the Food Administration has all the evidence 
on its side when it asks of us a serious curtailment in the 
amount of certain foods eaten. 


But the problem of increasing the amount of exportable 


food by administrative reform is by no means so simple. 
It is not even so simple as it seems. That it has seemed 
so at all is doubtless due to the fact that it has been ap- 
proached only by men, unacquainted with kitchen prac- 
tices, and biased by the traditionalism which is always in 
evidence when one sex attempts to deal with the social 
functions of the other. It was men who this time last 
year, could be heard counseling women how to win the 
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war by carrying their own market baskets and peeling 
the potatoes thin. Every competent woman knows that 
when potatoes are so scarce that the thinness of the peel- 
ing matters, it is wiser not to peel them at all. And as 
for marketing by telephone, what else can the mother 
of a young family do? In the poorer districts, where 
the telephone cost is prohibitive, there has evolved the 
push-cart market, which enables the mother to make 
her daily purchase in the street where her little Isaacs 
and Pietros are at play. 

We get out of focus in this question by failing to realize 
that the private kitchen is a social rather than an economic 
institution. Probably in actual labor-cost and food- 
cost, it would be cheaper to feed us all at a common table, 
as was done in Sparta. The private kitchen is popular 
chiefly because it favors the social institution known as 
the home. It is a by-product of family life, and not the 
excuse for it. The whole tendency of modern living is 
to make it simply the last distributing station of food in 
its travels from producer to consumer. 

Dr. Brown in his estimate of four chances for waste 
inside the house, as opposed to fifty-six outside, rather 
overstates the chances on some of our chief food staples, 
by putting all the responsibility for poor cooking on the 
house-wife. As a matter of fact, from one-quarter to one- 
third of preparatory food processes go on commercially 
outside the house. Most bread and most breakfast food 
comes to the table ready cooked. Butter is made, meat 
and fish salted, smoked and dried commercially; fruit 
and vegetables are canned, preserved and dried. Enor- 
mous quantities of food pass directly to the table without 
even the intermediary process of reheating. Even where 
bread is baked at home, the equally vital process of milling 
is carried on removed from the housewife’s sphere of 
supervision. 

It is fortunate for our Allies that two of the staples 
most needed by them, sugar and fat, can be saved with 
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practically no time-spending; economy of these two 
foods being largely a matter of self-denial. But the sav- 
ing of meat and bread, and the utilization of left-overs, 
involve time and labor. No very considerable saving 
along these lines can be effected in private kitchens with- 
out withdrawing women from other occupations, and to a 
certain extent disorganizing our social habits. As a matter 
of fact, the Food Administration’s own admission that 
America has eaten more food this year than the previous 
year, is accounted for almost entirely by the preoccupa- 
tion of women with other war issues. The rest can 
probably be laid to loss by experimentation in the stim- 
ulation of the cooking interest. 


There is another condition affecting private kitchen 
savings which would probably never occur to the stock- 
brokers, college professors and dietitians who have the 
conservation of food in charge (though it would undoubt- 
edly have appealed to the Food Administrator himself 
if he had thought of it), and that is that the modern 
kitchen is not equipped for a resumption of the grand- 
motherly practice of food-saving at the expense of time- 
spending. Modern teachers of home economics have 
long doubted the expediency of home baking. On the 
east side of New York, where the quarter in the gas meter 
is an item, the housewife sends her bread to the baker 
around the corner. Studies made this winter in connec- 
tion with the food committee of the Mayor’s Committee 
of New York, convinced me that as a fuel saving con- 
sideration, any dish requiring more than forty minutes 
to cook on a fire separate from the heating apparatus, is 
an extravagance. 

It appears from this commonsensible and scientifically 
reinforced view, that we must reconstruct our idea of 
the part women are to play in food conservation. If 
what the food experts say about our eating too much 
and not the right things is all true, selective saving can 
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be practiced by most of us. But in view of the close re- 
lation between food consumption and incomes, quanti- 
tative kitchen saving can be expected from a little less 
than half of the twenty million-odd housewives, and when- 
ever such saving involves time-spending, from not more 
than six or seven million. 

All these things being understood by American women, 
they had hardly recovered from the first gasp of surprise, 
at realizing what the Food Administrator did not, then, 
unrecognized and undirected, they set about meeting 
the situation as they understood it. 

Taking advantage of the recent rapid development 
of community feeling, they organized centers for dealing 
with the waste, which by Dr. Brown’s showing is so 
much greater outside the house than inside. In the com- 
munity garden, loose ends of labor, uncounted half-hours 
and empty holidays, were consolidated in the production 
of food. Community canning centers took care of the 
excess product of the private garden. Women with auto- 
mobiles went about to farms and collected the fruit and 
vegetables which the farmer’s wife, cooking for hay-hands, 
could not handle. In the cities they re-sorted and va- 
riously disposed of the market waste. Commission mer- 
chants and green-grocers gladly contributed the left- 
overs of the day. All this work was unauthorized and 
local, so that there was much overlapping and many gaps. 
Cooperative marketing and City planning had their share 
of attention; experiments were tried, many of which proved 
unsuccessful. The point I am trying to make is, that the 
instinctive and natural attack of American woman on the 
food problem was not from the private kitchen, but from 
the standpoint of the community. It was a recognition 
of the relation of food to social processes, and an attempt 
to equalize the pressure of the food shortage. 

The most significant undertaking was the community 
kitchen for the centralization of cooking. Vast quantities 
of food in every community have to be cooked fresh every 
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day. It is impossible to insist that the country is better 
served in any way by dividing this food up in little lots 
and cooking each lot over a separate fire with individual 
handling. Think of our national dish, pork and beans. 
Think of one hundred thousand women in New York city, 
each one washing and picking over and cooking a hundred 
thousand pints of beans, and the one hundred thousand 
separate two-hour fires in a hundred thousand kitchens, 
and about fifty thousand of them turning out badly 
because of being complicated with other affairs. But 
put sixty women to cooking those beans scientifically over 
a single fire, and sending them out hot in large containers 
to local distributing stations. Then think of the number 
of Red Cross bandages that could be rolled by the other 
ninety-nine thousand, nine hundred and forty in the time 
saved. This is what the central cooking kitchen means 
to the average American woman. What it is going to 
mean to the working woman next winter, in enabling 
her to feed her family with the diminishing purchasing 
power of her income, can hardly be calculated. Fuel, 
labor and money, all neatly gathered up and saved in 
one compact performance! 


The problem of food prejudice is one of the gravest 
which is intimately connected with the maintenance of 
our working power. It cannot be met by a group of 
business men at Washington, but by the women who have 
had long experience in working with our immigrant popu- 
lation, and it cannot be met by local voluntary effort. 
It calls for the highest type of social diagnosis, and na- 
tional authority. It speaks well for the patriotism of 
American women that they have attempted to meet it 
unofficially and alone. 

This is the sort of contribution the American woman 
has been making to the problem of food-saving, and there 
does not seem to be any good reason why the cooperation 
of the National Food Administration should any longer 
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be withheld, or that it should continue to insist that the 
women of America should serve their country’s food neces- 
sities only by the unsocial activities of the private kitchen, 
Men in their food activities are always hampered by 
the man habit of dealing with food as a commodity. That 
is what is the matter with the milk problem just now. 
Men are sitting in milk commissions which amount to 
nothing, because there is at present no way of dealing 
competently with milk, and at the same time keeping it 
in the commodity class, subject to the incidents and 
rapacities off trade. In the meantime the infant mortal- 
ity rate of large cities is steadily increasing, and farmers 
are killing off their milk cows. While we are talking of 
waste, it is well to remember that the most conspicuous 
item of waste now going on in America is the waste of 
the woman power of the country, and its hereditary apti- 
tude for dealing with food as a means of sustenance. 





SOME REFLECTIONS ON REVOLUTION 


HE present upheaval in Russia is probably sympto- 
matic. There is good reason for believing that 
it is merely the beginning of a wave of unrest which will 
sweep over the entire world and affect all civilized peoples. 
If this be true, it would seem wise to consider the matter 
philosophically in order to gauge future tendencies and 
if possible attenuate their results. Forewarned is fre- 
quently forearmed. 

In the first place, we would do well to ask ourselves 
the question: What is Revolution? The usual explana- 
tions are unsatisfactory because wholly inadequate. 
They account for specific revolutions in terms of politics, 
economics, or other factors largely external, but these 
particular causes do not possess that universality which 
would give them the value of a scientific generalization. 

The basic cause of revolution is, however, not inscrut- 
able. A revolution is simply a disturbance due to a sud- 
den breakdown of an old social order under conditions 
which render difficult the formation of a new social order. 
In normal circumstances the social organism functions 
like the human organism: it is being incessantly destroyed 
and as incessantly renewed in conformity with the chang- 
ing conditions of life. These changes are sometimes very 
considerable, but they are so gradual that they are ef- 
fected almost without being perceived. A healthy or- 
ganism well attuned to its environment is always plastic. 
It instinctively senses environmental changes and adapts 
itself so rapidly that it escapes the injurious consequences 
of disharmony. 

At the present hour humanity is passing through an 
epoch of almost unprecedented change. I am not here 
referring solely to the Great War. That event is itself 
only one effect of deep-going causes which have long 
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been at work. It is a truism that in the last few decades 
Man’s material environment has radically altered, and 
it appears certain that his idealistic environment has 
undergone an equally profound though less obvious 
change. Man is, therefore, today faced with imperative 
problems of adaptation which will tax his energies to 
the full. The dilemma is inexorable: adapt he must, or 
suffer all sorts of unpleasant consequences. 

The variety of human types and social organisms makes 
it certain that there will be a corresponding variety in 
attempted solutions. What these are likely to be in 
specific cases would far transcend the limits of this article. 
We can, however, lay down certain general principles 
which will be valid for any particular situation. With a 
society, as with an individual, the two basic factors deter- 
mining a specific course of action are heredity and environ- 
ment; or, as we say when speaking of a society — race 
and institutions. We can, therefore, divide societies into 
three categories: those in which race and institutions are 
both sound, those in which one is sound and the other 
unsound, and those in which both are unsound. Societies 
of the first category have little cause for alarm, however 
severe the process of adaptation which they may be 
called upon to undergo. With a minimum of disturbance 
they will successfully weather the storm. Societies of the 
second class will have serious troubles, but after a more 
or less lengthy revolutionary period they will probably 
pull through. Societies of the third category will fall 
into chronic anarchy ending in iron despotism or foreign 
conquest. 

A striking example of how a society may pass through 
a period of stressful change unscathed is England during 
the French Revolution. A movement which shook the 
societies of the Continent to their foundations found 
England revolution-proof. This was because the British 
stock was preéminently sound, and British institutions, 
despite minor imperfections, fundamentally in accord 
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with the spirit of the age. Britain therefore entirely es- 
caped revolution, and brought itself abreast of the times 
by a gradual evolution culminating in the Reform Bill 
of 1832. 

A good example of the second category is the American 
Revolution. Here we have a race-stock and local institu- 
tions both thoroughly sound and therefore capable of 
evolutionary adaptation, but we also have unsound im- 
perial institutions necessitating radical revision. Since 
this could not be effected by evolutionary methods, revolu- 
tion took place. But it was a revolution strictly limited 
both in time and in scope. The high quality and essential 
homogeneity of the Colonial stock had evolved a race- 
consciousness with specific desires and definite aims. 
The local institutions of Colonial times gave a sure base 
upon which to erect the new edifice of independent na- 
tional life. Accordingly, political confusion was evanes- 
cent, social disruption and anarchy were virtually absent, 
and the new social order was solidly constructed in a 
very short space of time. 

A more extreme variant of the same category is the 
French Revolution. Here again we have a sound, fairly 
homogeneous race-stock, but institutions so rigid and 
antiquated that they had petrified into a dead mold in- 
capable of organic change. The inevitable consequence 
was that this “Ancien Régime” was suddenly blasted 
away by the dynamite of the French Revolution. So 
shattering was the explosion that France has even yet 
scarce repaired the ravages; yet through all the painful 
stages of reconstruction we see the capable French race- 
soul moving ever more surely along the proper path. 

As for the other side of the shield, a valid instance is 
to be found in ancient Rome during the stormy transi- 
tion period between the Republic and the Empire. Here 
we have a degenerating race-stock carried along by the 
force of good institutions. The splendidly endowed 
Roman stock was rapidly losing itself in a mongrel horde 
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of paupers, freedmen, and slaves. Yet so plastically vital 
was the institutional legacy bequeathed by the Republican 
past that the reforms of Augustus and the skilled Roman 
legists sufficed to check the consequences of ethnic de- 
cline for many generations. 

Regarding the third category of social organisms, the 
history of the Latin American Republics after their war 
of emancipation from Spain affords many illuminating 
examples. These unfortunate countries were the victims 
both of bad institutions and unsound racial stocks. Ac- 
cordingly, no sooner was the despotic hand of Spain 
lifted than they fell into frightful oscillations between 
anarchy and tyranny. Their half-breed populations, 
having no fixed race-consciousness, possessed no instinc- 
tive norms of conduct or aspiration. In certain regions, 
to be sure, especially in Argentina and Uruguay, recent 
wholesale Spanish and Italian immigration is evolving a 
“Latin” type which bids fair to develop into a stable 
ethnic entity, but elsewhere the sole hope of restraining 
the endemic anarchy seems to lie either in iron despotisms 
like that of Porfirio Diaz or in the prolonged discipline 
of foreign tutelage. 

Given these two basic criteria — race and institutions, 
it should not be impossible to diagnose any given so- 
ciety’s adaptability, and hence to estimate its chances of 
escaping revolution. For surely that is a matter earnestly 
to be desired. Goldwin Smith was right in urging men 
never to glorify revolution; i. e., never to lay exultant 
emphasis upon that phase of a movement which, however 
necessary, was merely its destructive side. Revolution 
is always a pis aller. Even at best, it involves irreparable 
social losses and leaves ugly scars. Farthermore, revolu- 
tion is always atavistic — a resurgence of the brute and 
the savage in man normally held down by that complex 
network of codes, customs, and traditions which forms 
so essential a part of the fabric of civilization. This 
primitive animality, however long repressed, is never 
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destroyed. Potentially present, even in the noblest na- 
tures, it continuously dominates the pauper, criminal, 
and degenerate elements — those sinister barbarians who 
swarm in the depths of every society, always ready to 
pour forth and wantonly destroy. The consequences of 
such social reversions can be unspeakably terrible: where 
no fixed race-instinct exists to redress the balance, the 
way may be hopelessly lost and a civilization irreparably 
ruined. 

There is today altogether too much glorification of 
revolution as such. Most of this laudation originates 
with that peculiar type, the congenital revolutionist — a 
restless, unstable breed, ready to rebel against any es- 
tablished order whatsoever. Such persons are animated 
by the mere love of revolt, and if all their present desires 
should be realized tomorrow, they would simply revolt 
again. The congenital revolutionists are powerfully re- 
enforced by their kinsmen the utopian doctrinaires — 
monomaniacs who see a cure for all human ills in some 
specific principle, and who are ready to upset the universe 
in order to give their pet nostrums a chance. The trouble 
is that both these types are richly endowed with burning 
enthusiasm and persuasive eloquence, which, in times of 
change and stress, tend to exert a marked effect upon 
the average human being, who, in such periods, is gener- 
ally discontented, shaken in his old beliefs, and instinc- 
tively seeking a new idealistic allegiance. Once the 
naturally conservative masses are disorientated, the revo- 
lutionary officers-corps above described finds a ready 
army in the ever-waiting rabble, and a revolutionary 
upheaval becomes possible. 

As yet, however, it is far from being inevitable. Such 
critical moments have been safely passed on many his- 
toric occasions, without any violent breach in the course 
of social evolution. It is here that constructive foresight 
and remedial measures are of supreme importance. The 
fact that the average man (always normally conserva- 
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tive), gives ear to the prophets of violence, is the danger- 
signal denoting social ill-health. A sound society rejects 
such doctrines, just as a sound body repels microbes. 
The proper course in such cases is to make a careful 
diagnosis on the first appearance of pathological symp- 
toms, and then resolutely set to work removing the con- 
ditions which are inducing the disease. Almost all social 
maladies are remediable if taken in time. With society, 
as with the individual, an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. 

In this social prophylaxis, the chief element is intelli- 
gent public opinion. The gravest mistake which a threat- 
ened society can make is the suppression of free speech. 
Frank discussion is the best way of exposing abuses and 
conceiving effective remedies. Revolutionary doctrines, 
however subversive, are not dangerous in themselves; 
they become dangerous only when bad conditions incline 
average individuals to accept them as avenues of escape 
from existing evils deemed intolerable. Remove the 
evils, and revolutionary incitements lose their charm. 
So long as the bulk of a population is sincerely attached 
to a social order, both congenital rebels and base rabble 
are powerless. The more outrageous the heresy, the 
more surely will the popular instinct reject it with angry 
loathing, or consign it to limbo with a shout of Homeric 
laughter. 

Right here, however, we should mark the vital distinc- 
tion between thought and action. Revolutionary speech, 
except where it incites to violence, should not be cur- 
tailed; revolutionary action should be promptly and 
ruthlessly repressed. The maxim: “Liberty under Law,” 
is the very cornerstone of every free and progressive so- 
ciety. The ‘Majesty of the Law” is, in truth, our tower 
of strength. Yet, unfortunately, this tower may be easily 
undermined, through overlooking or condoning defiance 
of the law’s commands. Its stability resides, not in the 
material trappings of State power — constables, judges, 
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soldiers, etc., but in the ideal obedience instinctively 
rendered by the mass of citizens. When, by successful 
defiance of individuals or groups, the principle of au- 
thority is injured in the public consciousness, it dissolves 
very rapidly, reverence turns to contempt, and society 
is left naked to the assaults of anarchy. Hence, the dead- 
line between speech and action should be rigidly drawn, 
and trespass sternly penalized. Where thought and dis- 
cussion are free, where evolutionary change by peaceful 
methods is possible, revolutionary violence has no excuse. 
Those who, under such conditions, persist in violent 
methods, thereby prove themselves the foes of all social 
order — apostles, not of reform, but of chaos. Such 
irreconcilable rebels should be ruthlessly repressed, and, 
if need be, exterminated. 

Yet such repression must never become the cloak for 
reaction. Every society contains blind opponents of 
change — Bourbons, who “learn nothing and forget 
nothing.” Invincible enemies of all reform, these per- 
sons are the mental counterparts of the congenital rebels 
who deify all revolution. Under normal conditions neither 
class is dangerous, but in troubled times society, fright- 
ened by revolutionary excess, is prone to throw itself 
into the arms of reaction. We would do well to remem- 
ber that such reactionaries are, unwittingly, the surest 
allies of anarchy. Their success tends so to stereotype 
existing ills that the only escape is revolution. Here 
again, the surest prophylactic is unfettered public opin- 
ion. Free speech and intelligent criticism will expose 
the shams and sophistries of both breeds, and relegate 
them to their proper place. 

As a result of public discussion there will gradually 
be evolved a reform program which public opinion will 
recognize as the just norm of realizable evolutionary 
progress. Once this norm is discovered, it should be 
unflinchingly applied. The liberal elements in the com- 
munity can here render their best service by employing 
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their idealism to combat the selfish and reactionary forces 
which always seek to block progressive change, while 
honest conservatives may best be converted by emphasiz- 
ing the vital necessity of yielding in time. To give way 
only when one is forced to do so merely increases the 
demands of those to whom one yields. In politics one 
should always look ahead and give way long before one 
is compelled. 

By the intelligent and temperate application of these 
principles, most societies may hope safely to weather 
critical times of change. Such achievements are cer- 
tainly of immense social value, since they represent a 
clear saving of the irreparable losses inflicted by revolu- 
tion, and an avoidance of those sinister reactions which 
so often follow hard on revolution’s heels. 





THE JOB AND THE OUTSIDER 


REMEMBER when I was a busy schoolmaster (I 

may not mean quite the same thing by “busy” now, 
in that connection) a stranger once appeared on the 
outskirts of our snug little “‘academic community,” and 
planted himself there. He was a pleasant fellow, we took 
to him at once, but we couldn’t altogether make him out. 
To begin with, he bought a run-down old estate too far 
off for any of us to have tried to live on: it was a good 
half-mile from chapel. What should have been more 
serious for a layman, it was a mile from the station. But 
of course we saw that was nothing to him. Distance was 
nothing, because time was nothing; that is, he never had 
to cover the one in the other. As far as we could see, he 
couldn’t seriously miss anything but a theater train or a 
dentist’s appointment. The L farm would be all 
right for a fellow like that, we dared say. 

He thought so, and made it into a haunt of ease. Some 
of us very quickly got the habit of it. Blessed place of 
rest from the too familiar atmosphere of gossip and shop! 
You could hear, and even be surprised into, another kind 
of talk there. You could find a cup of tea there or, if you 
chose, a little something else. You could come when you 
liked and go when you must. It was delightful. But I 
believe we always went there with a half-guilty sense of 
escape from the responsibilities of life: it was playing 
hookey — taking our eye off the ball. Life had no busi- 
ness to be as pleasant as these people made it; we knew 
there must be a screw loose somewhere. 

I see now that the really bothersome thing, the unsettling 
thing, was that poor D had no steady job in the 
world. A middle-aged man with an attractive wife and 
nice children and nothing to “do” — a portent, certainly, 
in any Yankee village! He never talked much about him- 
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self, but we gathered somehow that after a not too easy 
young manhood, he had been lifted into a competency 
by the agreeable road of marriage. I don’t believe we 
thought he had done the marrying for the money, they 
were too happy and congenial a pair to suggest that kind 
of thing. No, I am sure what we marveled at and dimly 
resented was that the man had taken advantage of his 
good luck. Just because he had money in his pocket, or 
his wife’s, which happened to be the same thing, he had 
actually gone and cut the tie that chiefly binds us to our 
fellow-citizens in this land of the free — the tie of serv- 
itude. Whatever his job might have been, he had quit. 
Quite casually he had left his place in the ranks, with- 
drawn from the honorable brotherhood of slaves to the 
alarm-clock and the desk. He didn’t have to be rung into 
a schoolroom three or four times a day. He didn’t have 
to set an example for boys, or correct papers. Nor, like 
those lay members of the community whose social respon- 
sibility we freely acknowledged, did he have to catch the 
eight-five train six days in the week, or even (with fortune’s 
favorites) the eight-forty-six. Confound it, he didn’t have 
to do anything! 

We really liked him very much, we made all possible 
allowances. For one thing, he had lived some time in 
England, after his marriage; and we saw that he might 
naturally have been infected by the low standards of that 
easy-going isle, where a competency is frankly preferred 
to an efficiency. But we had no doubt that they were low 
standards, and we couldn’t bring ourselves to concede 
any sort of legitimate place in the community to one so 
patently unattached and jobless as D was. 

Now the point of humor about it all is that the good 
D was anything but an idle fellow. He had all 
sorts of interests and employments. He bought real 
books, and read them with keen and lingering enjoy- 
ment — poetry, essays, intelligent fiction: books to be 
read in a quiet thoughtful spirit, which is the spirit of 
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true leisure, and therefore mainly beyond the powers not 
only, I suspect, of the tired business man, but of the 
frittered and exacerbated professor. He fiddled accept- 
ably and painted uncommonly well. Now and then a 
picture sold itself, but he wouldn’t bother with the ma- 
chinery of peddling. He busied himself a great deal out-of- 
doors, delighted in his woods and his garden, and played, 
with infinite zest, a moderate game of golf. He had 
wider interests, as they are called, of the public-spirited 
kind... No matter: none of these things could budge 
our official opinion of him. The main fact remained, 
that he had no job, caught no diurnal smoker, drew no 
salary for sitting at no desk (stet?). When you came 
down to it, what could be said for a man like that? Offi- 
cially, I say, we had more respect for the doddering janitor 
who rang us into chapel, or for D ’s next neighbor, 
arich and stupid and often drunken manufacturer of paste- 
board shoes. 


That was in New England, and we were New Eng- 
landers, and enemies must make what they can of the fact; 
but when the usual platitudes have been rehearsed about 
the Puritan inheritance and the N. E. conscience (no 
doubt about the quarter it blows from!), I can’t think the 
subject will have been altogether disposed of. May not 
a D be found in almost any of our communities, 
whether academic or unlettered, East or West? Of course 
the cruder the local atmosphere is, the cruder and stronger 
the feeling against him is likely to be. I daresay D 
chose, among us, as favorable ground for his technical in- 
activity, as he could have found anywhere in these 
States — unless in one of the big cities, where any sort of 
incompetency except the pecuniary one may count upon 
being pretty comfortably ignored. Elsewhere among us, 
certainly, your man of leisure is the eminent and hopeless 
outsider. 

There are, you say, other classes of native aliens. There 
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are the “idle rich,” for example. Well, we have our 
theory about them, —the inter-shirtsleeve generation, 
with its parasitical little-brotherhood and sisterhood, 
There is no order which our democracy so pretends to 
despise and so transparently makes pets of. The Harry 
Thaws and the Lily Barts! — how easily, by virtue of 
their gilded picturesqueness, do they hold their own 
against the codes! The spender will always be granted 
his place in the sun: not an outsider, at worst, since in the 
mere act of spending, doesn’t he roll the ball? — doesn’t 
he, in his way, help make the wheels go round? Then of 
course there are the farmers, who, after a fashion, set their 
own hours and tasks, and so wo1k out their own salvation, 
or the other thing. But this is merely a departure from 
schedule: there is no doubting that the farmer has a job, 
he so plainly fulfills Adam’s curse to the last drop. He has 
plenty of company, too. And he feeds us. — No, we may 
pity him or make fun of him, but we can’t help respecting 
him, we can’t deny his usefulness in the machine. 
Finally, there is the free lance: the citizen with, as it 
were, an incompetency, the chap who must somehow make 
his living, and who chooses to do it off his own bat, dis- 
daining the prescribed team-work of desk-driven trades 
and professions. He works, let us say, in a study or a 
studio instead of in a classroom or an office or a shop. 
He is master of his own hours and his own output. It 
is true that sad-eyed topographer of the dingy ways of 
art, the late George Gissing, took a different view. He 
held the discouraging theory, you remember, that the 
artist without “‘means,” the free lance, though he owned 
to no single master, was really the slave of twenty. But 
this fact (if it is a fact) however far it might go towards 
reinstating him in the general opinion, is by no means gen- 
erally known. How are these apparently detached and 
masterless persons, for whom no other man or institution is 
responsible, to be worked into the cosmogony of the plain 
blunt citizen? No wonder their morals are under suspi- 
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cion. They commute not, neither are they on the pay-roll. 
What do they do with all that time? If they don’t wear 
their hair long, it is probably as a kind of disguise. If they 
go to church now and again, it is perhaps a blind. If they 
settle their bills, it is good luck, no doubt, for their cred- 
itors. How could you get hold of them if you had to? 
You can’t attach their salaries, or compromise them with 
their employers. You can’t seize their crops and tools — 
or at least what you got wouldn’t be worth putting up at 
public sale: a few bundles of paper and a battered type- 
writer, maybe, or certain pieces of canvas once clean but 
now hopelessly smeared. If you are a gentleman who has 
formed the habit of making (strictly for his own use) a 
fifteen cent cigar of superior quality, and if generous 
sentiments for your fellow-man prompt you to offer it to 
him in any quantity at five cents, and if you farther pro- 
pose to ship him some at that nominal figure, on ap- 
proval, — even then you find it pleasant to receive from 
your beneficiary, with his order, a souvenir in the form of 
his business letterhead. Owning that letterhead at once 
identifies him as the kind of person a philanthropist may 
safely befriend. 

But what of the unbusinessed, the letterheadless one 
who has no wolf at the door, no vulgar devil to pay? Him 
the guaranty of the tax-book, the permitted bank- 
reference, may serve in their degrees. Even in a dem- 
ocratic state, the citizen of permanent solvency may, on 
the surface, be forgiven much. My friend D could 
always count upon the affability of grocers and tax- 
collectors; dividends permitting, his bankers would always 
greet him with, approximately, their fattest smiles. And 
yet in a deeper way his independence was an added barrier 
between himself and his neighbors. To spend your time 
striving to earn the means of ease — there is a real man’s 
job. But to spend your time enjoying that ease, while 
you have strength and zest to enjoy it — contemptible! 
Poor D—— must always have felt something missing 
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in his human relations. For he really was a monster, 
you see: a man with no living to make, and only a living 
to do. 

Feat how difficult, and how greatly to be honored! — as 
older and riper societies than ours have understood. With 
us it is rather a boast that we have no leisure class. The 
women might make something of it, perhaps, but as for a 
real man, let him “get busy” and keep busy. ‘‘What’s 
his job?” is the first question we ask about a newcomer in 
the neighborhood, — and are uncomfortable if it can’t be 
answered in three words of good commercial standing. 
Fancy saying to the man next door: ‘“‘Why, he’s a man of 
leisure.” ‘“‘Oh, a gentleman of leisure!” he would retort, 
grinning devilishly, — and somebody’s communal hash 
would be settled on the spot. For of course there’s nothing 
your conventionally busy man grudges his neighbor more 
than leisure, which he takes to be the same thing as idle- 
ness. As for him, there are working-days and holidays. 
The working-day is easily recognized. He may take the 
eight-six and re-commute by the four-fifteen. He may 
have spent two or three of his office-hours with a ‘good 
cigar” in the corner of his mouth, feet on desk, swapping 
stories with some other busy man. He may have put in 
another couple of hours at lunch, and polished off the day 
with a round of golf, much dinner, and an evening at 
bridge. What of it? Hasn’t he lived his day under the 
canons? At least, he has reported himself for duty, pro- 
claimed himself a comrade of the desk, shown himself in 
the ranks of the vast (and complacent) army which ever- 
lastingly fights the good fight for civilization and the main 
chance. A good and faithful servant: mighty little leisure 
coming his way, he can tell you! 

After all, this fat citizen’s distrust of the D s of 
life is perfectly natural, especially in a democracy where 
anything exceptional is an insult to the rule it proves. A 
fellow who paddles his own canoe must look out when he 
crosses the liner’s wake. As for the people lounging at the 
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rail, they are bound to think him more ass than hero for 
his pains, a handy mark, at best, for the superfluous cigar- 
stub or superannuated banana-peel. 

It may be owned that a state of leisure is a parlous one, 
and calls for qualities of character, and resources of mind 
and will, such as are too rare among any people in any day 
of the world. Most of us are more contented as well as 
more respectable under the lash or on the treadmill. We 
may, at least, make a merit of our sufferings and there is 
always the luxury of cursing the man higher up. But it’s 
your own fault if you undertake to be your own master: 
you must shoulder the whole responsibility for this fellow 
who is daring to be at ease. He must dare himself, to be- 
gin with. Perhaps it’s only among the Latins and the 
Orientals that an otium cum dignitate really exists. 
After all, the qualms of the unjobbed are by no means 
peculiar to Americans. FitzGerald, who, one would say, 
was a tolerably successful cultivator of reasonable leisure, 
had his queasy hours: “I have been all my life apprentice 
to this heavy business of idleness,” he sighs, ‘‘and am not 
yet master of my craft; the Gods are too just to suffer that 
I should.” ‘The plaint, to be sure, belongs to his thirties, 
when, very likely, he hadn’t yet left youth and its con- 
ventions far enough behind. Master of his craft he be- 
came, and on the whole well content with it, long before 
the half of life that remained to him drew to its close. 

True leisure and ease of mind are inseparable, and 
isolation is an enemy to that ease. When Boswell made 
one of his brilliant remarks to the effect that ‘“‘We grow 
weary when idle,” Johnson took him up with, “That is, 
Sir, because others being busy, we want company; but if 
we were all idle, there would be no growing weary; we 
should entertain one another.” Whatever Bozzy meant, 
his master can hardly have been thinking of idleness as 
pure frivolity or vacuity. His own “Idler” is anything 
but a manual for wasters and nincompoops. ‘Man of 
Leisure” might have better expressed his meaning, to a 
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modern ear. Louis Stevenson also defends idleness qua 
leisure — “‘idleness so-called, which does not consist in 
doing nothing, but in doing a great deal not recognized 
in the dogmatic formularies of the ruling class.” Steven- 
son’s ruling class is the class which controls society by vir- 
tue of keeping unitedly “on the job,” — and snubbing 
people who stay out. “It is admitted,” he goes on, “that 
the presence of people who refuse to enter in the great 
handicap race for sixpenny pieces, is at once an insult and 
a disenchantment for those who do. . . And while such 
an one is ploughing distressfully up the road, it is not hard 
to understand his resentment, when he perceives cool per- 
sons in the meadows by the wayside, lying with a hand- 
kerchief over their ears and a glass at their elbow.” 

There is a little affectation in this: young Stevenson is, 
as often, conscious that he is saying something bold, and 
saying it very prettily. He himself lacked the temper of 
the man of leisure, his detachment never quite ran to 
either ease or dignity. He was the artist-vagabond out- 
sider whom it is comparatively easy to place. But the 
pure outsiders, the D s, the men who, without strong 
creative or acquisitive instinct, dare live as creatures for 
whose rational enjoyment, other things being equal, the 
world may have been made— what practical good are they? 
You can hardly express them in English,—or in any 
other tongue without debauching it. Dilettante — there’s 
a nasty word to fling at a man! —a simpering, fatuous 
word, as the man in the street reads it, label of the zs- 
thetic dabbler without energy or entrails for real achieve- 
ment. Or amateur— another noble word gone wrong, 
popular sign of the fellow who can half do a thing or two, 
and who makes a point of not taking his little efforts too 
seriously. 

And yet there we are — there, if with an effort we can 
make ourselves use and not abuse the term, is the whole 
thing in a nutshell, the complete apologia of the man of 
leisure at his purest and best — that he is an amateur of 
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life. It is easy to say that living is not an art but a job, a 
mess of “practical” duties and activities. But there are 
moments when even the man in the street has his obscure 
doubts of the formula. Perhaps it does him good to feel 
that there is somewhere in the neighborhood a fellow-man 
who dares ignore it. . . In his robust hours, to be sure, 
whether consciously on the job or consciously off it, — in 
his hours and days of safe and cheerful conformity, — he 
will continue to look upon the man of leisure as an outsider, 
a thing of unwarranted mystery, a man in a tin mask, a 
creature neither fish, flesh nor feathered: a traitor, on the 
whole, to the decent, four-wheeled, wage-paid, step-lively- 
plenty-of-room-in-the-front-of-the-car order of human af- 
fairs. 





DURCHHALTEN! 


HE Germans expect to win by holding out. They 
expect the Allies to lose by not holding out. The 
Russian debacle and the Italian catastrophe are not 
things that end the war. Germany knows this. They 
are not even things, I think it can be shown, that mean 
very much — at any rate, immediately —in the way 
of making the German situation actually better as to 
food, clothing or comfort generally for the mass of the 
people. The women and children and the old men must 
go on suffering and worrying. No dead husbands and 
fathers and sons are returned alive to them; no large relief 
comes in the strain, already over-long endured, of short 
commons in everything needed in the home. Just — but 
of high importance, no doubt — a temporary renewal of 
faith in the invincibility of German arms, in the star of 
German destiny, in the reality of the Germany of the 
unrestrained poet, the mythological music-drama, the 
pseudo-scientific natural philosopher, and the fanatic 
Pan-Germanist. 

It is enough, though, to encourage further Durchhalten 
by the suffering people. And that is enough for the 
game of the military leaders, the dynastic gamblers. 
For after all the game must be played with the people 
in it. There is not a government in Germany carrying 
on a war unsupported by the people. The whole Ger- 
man nation is in the war; the very children are fighting, 
in their own way, collecting gold coins or acorns, or doing 
without butter on their Butterbrod. So the rulers and 
military leaders who were perilously near the end of 
their string, because the people were perilously near the 
end of their patience and belief and hope, can go on man- 
aging things a while longer. How long, all depends. 
It depends on Durchhalten — on both sides. 

402 
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What an exciting and puzzling situation it is for 
Germany just now! Russia, so long feared as a great 
military danger, now definitely impotent; its huge mass 
too large, even when defenseless, to be swallowed as a 
whole, politically or commercially, now obligingly breaking 
itself up into masticable pieces. Italy out of the running 
for a while, at least, as a danger to Austria. A very wel- 
come breathing time it is for the Germans, and a time 
for a much needed strengthening and straightening out 
of internal affairs, and for a new orientation as to what 
they can perhaps, after all, get out of this, so far, very 
unpromising war for sunny places. 

First, must come the straightening out of things in- 
ternal, the re-conviction of the people as to the rosiness 
of German outlook, their re-assurance of the near end 
of the war and an end which is victory. For this the 
Berlin publicity bureau and a press still fairly well con- 
trolled are relied on. On the whole it is a safe press. 
But there are dangerous exceptions. There is always 
the socialist, if not too socialist, Vorwarts, and the now 
more socialist Leipsiger Volkzeitung, which is becoming 
really amazingly bold. ‘Then there is the liberal and 
powerful Berliner Tageblatt, and the even more powerful 
Frankfurter Zeitung which represent Jews, banks and 
commerce — in a word, Money. 

For it is not only the people in the homes that are 
suffering and want an end of war; it is also the men in 
the counting houses, the great traders, the men of the 
big shipping companies. German big business and foreign 
commerce can stand a certain amount of interruption; 
but there comes a time after which every added month 
of standstill is more and more serious, and enough added 
months make the situation critical, while a few more 
make it hopeless. German commerce is in the serious, 
if not indeed the critical period; and it can see in front 
of it the time of hopelessness. Hence, the Frankfurter 
Zeitung wants peace, and says so. And there are other 
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papers that show signs of chafing under the Berlin 
bridle. 

But, on the whole, it is a safe press. It is a press that 
has meant much, through all these hard and ever harder 
months of the last three years, to the palace on the Spree 
and to the Great Headquarters in the field. However 
weak and stupid Germany’s external propaganda — and 
it has not been wholly weak and stupid in Russia and 
Italy —it has been strong inside the country. The 
Highest Command has had a good press at home. The 
news to the people has been always useful news. 

Next, this breathing time must be well used to solve 
the Russian situation, and to lay the plans, and get them 
working, that shall insure the needed winning in the 
East that may excuse the inevitable losing in the West; 
that may justify a readjustment of the “‘aims of the war,” 
so that impossibilities elsewhere, everywhere else, indeed, 
may be obscured and forgotten in the obsessing attention 
to be given to the vivid possibilities in Russia. 

For all this, some time is needed, and there must be 
Durchhalten during this time. If Germany can hold 
through a few months longer, the way out of a bad busi- 
ness may be revealed. What are the necessities for this 
further holding out? Two all-important ones are men 
for fighting and working, and food for eating and pro- 
ducing more food, that is for feeding animals that con- 
vert vegetable food into animal food, into milk, fats and 
meat. What do the Russian debacle, the treaties with 
the Bolsheviki, the Ukraine and Rumania mean in this 
connection? 

As to a release of man-power, I have little to say. 
Most of that release has been anticipated. The West 
front has certainly been reinforced. It needed to be, 
even for defense, let alone offense. But not all, nor by 
any means nearly all, of the German troops of the long 
East front can have a change of scene — a change most 
of them will not welcome. Russia is and will remain for 
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a long time, an uncertainty, a problem, with a lurking 
menace ever in it. And to meet this menace there is but 
one sure way, to have always ready a sufficient occupying 
army spread over the many leagues of inhospitable land 
that was Russia’s and is now Germany’s to watch and 
control. There must never be any danger to the long 
lines of communication between fatherland and adopted- 
son land. 

As to the release of German prisoners held in Russia; 
first, there are not many German prisoners, however 
many Austrian ones; and second, these prisoners have 
not had a comfortable nor healthful — neither physically 
nor spiritually healthful — sojourn in the Russian prison 
camps. However easy and attractive life has been for 
the Austrian prisoners in Russia: — for they have been 
amazingly free to wander about and help themselves, to 
do odd jobs, to mix with and almost be of the Russian 
peasant and village people — life has not been easy for 
the Germans. They have mostly been confined to 
prison camps, where food has been never too present, 
and disease never too absent. They are not in good fight- 
ing trim, these German prisoners of war coming back 
from Russia. And both they and especially the many 
more and physically stronger Austrians, have been in- 
oculated with Bolshivikism, a subtle virus that has amaz- 
ing possibilities of effect — yes, of effect in any country, 
Germany, or Italy, or France or England or America. A 
farther word of this later. 


But it is to the possibilities in relation to the food prob- 
lem of the German conquering of Russia, that I would 
give special attention just now. Has Germany only to 
arrange for the transport — not, perhaps, itself a matter 
to be dismissed with a “‘trust German efficiency” phrase 
for solution — of the reputed great stores of wheat and 
other cereals in the Ukraine, in order to begin a great 
national gorging after these long hard years of national 
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banting? I do not believe it. And I do not believe it, 
simply because I do not want to, but because there are 
reasons for unbelief. 

From the very beginning of the Austro-German ne- 
gotiations with the representatives of the “Ukrainian 
people,” the Teutonic officials repeatedly emphasized 
the high desirability of an immediate arrangement, pend- 
ing the settlement in detail of other matters, for the 
‘resumption of economic relations” between the Central 
Empires and Southwestern Russia. The two great wheat 
regions of Russia are the Siberian and the Kazan regions; 
most of the Kazan fields lie in the Ukraine. It is readily 
understood why for half-starved Germany and Austria 
‘the resumption of economic relations” with the Uk- 
raine seemed urgently desirable. 

But now that these relations have been effected, how 
much is meant by them for the food relief of Teutondom, 
especially for its immediate relief: for that is especially 
important? Can we pierce that heavy veil that always 
lies over Russia, and today is more obscuring than ever, 
sufficiently to see in what joy Germany may fairly in- 
dulge, and what dismay we should fairly face, because 
of the Ukraine situation in its relation to food for Ger- 
many? It is worth trying, even though the seeing is not 
good, as the astronomers say of their observations in a 
hazy night. 

We may get some aiding light by looking first in other 
directions. Belgium and Northeastern France have 
been in German hands for more than three and a half 
years. When the field-gray armies entered these coun- 
tries they took whatever food stores they could lay their 
hands on. These were not large: for Belgium only pro- 
duces about one-fourth of the grains necessary for its daily 
bread, and it had no large stocks of imported grain on 
hand. It was just harvesting its 1914 crop, and heavy 
imports would not be necessary until later. Northeastern 
France, although including the two highly industrialized 
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regions of Lille and vicinity, and the Longwy-Briey iron 
basin (French Lorraine), had a larger agricultural output 
in proportion to its population than Belgium, but all 
of occupied France amounts to but 8,000 square miles, 
and its cultivated fields and pastures and orchards to 
about three million acres. 

Since the invasion, the guarantees given by the Ger- 
man government to the Commission for Relief in Belgium, 
and its American, Spanish and Dutch protecting minis- 
ters, have cut out the sending of any considerable sup- 
plies from either Belgium or French crops back to Ger- 
many. The occupying armies have had some food from 
the occupied land, but to an amount far less than sufficient 
to support them. 

As a matter of fact, even the most brutal army or gov- 
ernment cannot wholly overlook the presence in a region 
controlled by it, of the native population, especially if 
this population numbers millions. The Germans have 
known very well from the beginning of their occupation 
of Belgium and France that the ten million natives, if 
prevented from having any food, would not lie down 
quietly and starve. They could and would, even without 
arms or organization, make trouble that would demand 
attention, energy and soldiers to overcome. And Ger- 
many uses no more soldiers than absolutely necessary 
to “occupy” Belgium and France in the regions back of 
the lines. All of her ‘‘frightfulness” and “‘ punishment” 
of town and people were deliberately calculated to make 
for economy in the future use of soldiers. A few elderly 
Landsturmers now serve to take care of a great many 
beaten and terrorized people. 

It is obvious that the Allied Governments, with all 
their sympathy for Belgium, would not allow a steady 
inflow of food if there were a correspondingly steady 
outflow to Germany. So this grudging surrender of 
German opportunity to get food out of Belgium, has been 
the price Germany has had to pay for a certain needed 
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quiet and non-necessity of a steady mowing down of the 
native population by machine guns. 


This latter has been no mean consideration, — even 
if at first thought one might deem it trivial, as looked 
at from a truly Germanic point of view — because it 
has been the policy of the German government of Bel- 


gium to try to win over the Belgian population, especially 
its Flemish element, to a certain rapprochement with their 
conquering and terrifying and placating and loving 
murderers. 

In Northern France the Germans have always had 
more of the native crop for themselves than in Belgium. 
But this food has been far from sufficient to support the 


Germany army in France, let alone the possibility of 
providing out of it anything worth mentioning for the 
starving Huns at home. But North France has afforded, 
and affords today, an interesting revelation of how the 
German does his best with what beneficent Providence 
puts into his hands. 

The native population of occupied France is an un- 
usually helpless one. It is composed of old men, women 
and children. All the men fit for military service went 
out with the retreating French army. The population 
has been rendered more helpless and feeble by its long 
dependance on the monotonous and meager relief food 
ration. So the fields of occupied France would yield 
little for the German armies of the West, or for the civil 
population itself, if left dependent for their cultivation 
on the old men, women and children, without the horses 
long ago seized by the Germans. The Germans do their 
best in their own peculiar way to get every bit of labor 
possible out of the unfortunate natives. In the mornings, 
they drive them from the villages into the fields, and 
stand over them, not with whips, but with bayonets 
and loaded guns, through the long hours of the summer 
days. I have often seen a single German soldier with 
gun over shoulder herding his pathetic little flock of 
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twenty women and girls up and down in the grain or beet 
field. 

But they also put their resting soldiers and their re- 
serves and their idle cavalry into the fields. And they 
bring machines from Germany, and even professors of 
agriculture to plan and supervise the cropping. 

Now let us turn to the East. Before Serbia was oc- 
cupied by the Austrians, it had under cultivation, outside 
of pasturage, a little more than 2,500,000 acres. In July, 
1916, more than a year afterward, the Austro-Hungarian 
Military Governor reported that in the occupied territory 
(which included almost all of the country) only about 
1,300,000 acres were under cultivation, despite all he 
had been able to do to stimulate production by supplying 
seed and agricultural implements to the peasants, and 
compelling the cultivation of previously unused govern- 
ment and church land. 

Last year (1917) some little increase in the cultivated 
‘area was effected, but it has been slow and uphill work, 
even with all the Teutonic efficiency and all the Teutonic 
brutality of compulsion, for Austria to get any such food 
advantage out of the occupation of Serbia as was hoped 
for, and, indeed, counted on. And Germany has had 
nothing from Serbia: that is Austria’s poaching ground. 

When Rumania, where, “Gott mit uns,” “we Germans ” 
showed the world what can really be done, and how 
swiftly, when the other fellow has no artillery and “‘we” 
have plenty — when Rumania, the great grain field of 
the Balkans, was occupied, the Berlin war publicity office 
and the German press gave out most gleeful and en- 
couraging statements to the hungry people of the Em- 
pire, concerning the food relief that was to come to them 
immediately from the conquered land. 

Thanks, however, to the very effective work of the 
British Military Mission that was fortunately attached 
to the Rumanian Army at the time— amazingly ef- 
fective work under the circumstances of the very limited 
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time available — there was little for Falkenhayn’s troops 
to glean for the Fatherland after the Mission had done 
its work. 

But with hard work and good organization Rumania 
has been made to yield a certain amount of most grate- 
fully received food for the Central Empires. Rumania 
is handled as North France is. In fact the German 
officer, an unusually capable man, now in charge of the 
cropping and harvesting and food production generally 
in Rumania, went there from the Great Headquarters 
in the West, where he had organized and controlled the 
food production in Northern France. But it has taken 
time to make the occupation of Rumania count. It was 
a whole year after the Germans took the country before 
any food began to come from it into Teutondom. 


And now after this long wandering, following the flag, 
the German flag in search of food, we come back to the 
Ukraine just over the border from Rumania, which by 
a recent turn of the eastern kaleidoscope, has become, if 
not quite a wholly conquered and occupied territory, at 
least a region whose food, reputedly rich in quantity and 
quality, is available for the relief of Germany and Aus- 
tria. How is it then with the food situation in the Ukraine, 
and in Russia generally? Is there possibly another dis- 
appointment, at least as far as immediate relief is con- 
cerned, in store for the sorely tried people of Germany 
and Austria, whose leaders have effected another coup 
for relief’s sake? Or is it true, as popular conception 
seems to agree, that huge stores of grain, which have been 
harvested from the great fields of the Kazan in the last 
three years, and have been accumulated because of lack of 
opportunity to export, await the inrushing German agents? 

The most reliable reports that have come out of Russia 
during the last three years tell an interesting story about 
crops and grain stocks. It is not a surprising story when 
one considers all the circumstances. 
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According to the official Russian publication Recusil 
de Donnees Statistiques and Economiques, the Russian 
total cereal crop for 1912 and 1913 was more than one- 
seventh larger than for the two years 1914 and 1915. In 
1916, the crop was more than one-fourth smaller than 
the average of the two pre-war years 1912 and 1913. No 
figures are given for 1917, but La Gazette du Commerce et 
’ Industrie, published in Petrograd by official authority, in- 
dicates plainly in various numbers of June, July and Au- 
gust 1917, that the progressive reduction of the cereal crops 
noticeable in 1915 and 1916 was still more marked in 1917. 

This journal notes with consternation that of 900,000 
farm machines of all sorts ordered from Russian factories 
in 1916, no more than 13,500, or one and one-half per 
cent. of the total needed, were supplied by the end of 
May, 1917. Also already in 1915, the falling off of im- 
ports of farm machines was enormous. In addition, the 
cultivation of great areas of wheat and other cereal land 
had to be given up because of lack of farm labor. 

The figures of reduced acreage and lessened yield of 
wheat given by Mr. Pickell in The Nation’s Business for 
February are of interest. Mr. Pickell spent four months 
in Russia in 1917, and had exceptional opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with food and crop conditions. 
He states that the 1916 Russian wheat crop was twenty- 
five per cent. below the normal in acreage, and twenty 
per cent. below the normal yield per acre. That left no 
surplus, because despite Russia’s normal great yield of 
wheat, about 80 per cent. of it is required for home con- 
sumption (as indicated by specific figures below). The 
1917 crop was forty per cent. below the normal acreage, 
and ten per cent. below the normal yield per acre. That 
left Russia with a shortage. 

If Mr. Pickell’s estimates are well based, there are no 
present reserves of wheat in Russia at all; not to speak, 
then, of possible supplies out of Russia for Germany. A 
short crop in 1918 would mean a famine in Russia itself. 
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There are various officially reported facts that also 
throw light on the situation. In July, 1917, the Russian 
Minister of Food Supply issued a statement showing 
visible stocks of grain of only absurdly small quantity, 
and in the same month, the special government delegate 
for grain purchases reported only trivial amounts avail- 
able at railways in Southern Russia. 

However, these latter statements, even if facts, throw 
little light on the extent of the invisible grain stocks, 1. ¢., 
the grain retained on the farms by the growers. Here 
we have no figures of any kind to guide us. However 
there are certain facts that may illuminate even that 
situation somewhat. 

In the first place, the prohibition of vodka has, accord- 
ing to all Russian authorities, increased the consumption 
of cereal food, as it set free for bread purchase a certain 
amount of money previously spent for drink. Also, it is 
notorious that the Russian peasant is a very large eater, 
and what would be more natural, when difficulties of 
transportation made the selling of his grain difficult, 
than that he should eat more of it than ordinarily. The 
Russian consumption of cereals would be also necessarily 
increased by the mobilization. If altogether twenty 
million men were mobilized, as best authority indicates, 
the requirements of cereals for these men would be in- 
creased by about one-half, which means the using up of 
no mean quantity of bread-grains. 

Another fact of much suggestiveness is that the number 
of horses, cattle, sheep, goats and pigs all actually in- 
creased in European Russia as between 1914 and 1916. 
The increase varied from I1 per cent. in horses to ninety 
per cent. in goats. But the most important increases 
were those of cattle, by twenty-nine per cent. and swine 
by thirty-four per cent., because the absolute numbers 
of these animals are very large. There is little doubt 
that these increases of farm animals have been largely 
effected at the expense of the invisible grain supply, 1. ¢., 
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the stocks on the farms. If Germany needs meat more 
than bread, she may find some comfort in this situa- 
tion. 

Finally, it will be of interest to give some attention 
to the figures of Russia’s normal grain production, con- 
sumption and export. According to the statistical notes 
for March, 1917, of the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, the annual consumption per head in European 
Russia (48 governments) of the five cereals, wheat, rye, 
barley, oats and corn, taking into account food use, feed 
use, industrial use, and seed, averaged for the five years 
IQII to 1915, 542,896,000 quintals. This amounts to 
fully eighty per cent. of the production during the same 
period, so that European Russia has only had about 
twenty per cent. of its normal crop available for export. 
In 1916 the crop was but 616,483,000 quintals, or an 
excess of but thirteen and one-half per cent. over normal 
consumption. But consumption in 1916 was not normal. 
It was increased by the additional amount needed for 
the 20,000,000 mobilized men. If this increase is put at a 
pound of bread a day, including waste, it wipes out half 
the surplus at one blow. The remaining half of the sur- 
plus can easily have gone for the feeding of animals and 
the increased eating by the peasants themselves, unable 
to dispose of their grain because of the break-down in 
transportation. 

Altogether then, what light we have on the situation 
in Russia offers little encouragement of Germany’s hopes— 
if she really has them — for an immediate relief from her 
long hunger on the basis of a resumption of economic 
relations with the Ukraine. However, that Germany 
can arrange matters, if the New Ukrainian republic has 
a not too exciting career during the coming year, so that 
she will get some wheat and rye and other cereals out of 
the Kazan fields at next harvest time, and more in 1919, 
I have no doubt. But that she will be able to increase 
her present bread ration on a basis of the Ukraine’s 
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present grain reserves, I do not believe. For I do not 
believe that the Ukraine has any grain reserves. 


So Germany has got to maintain its morale, in my be- 
lief, more on the psychological than the physical relief 
it may obtain from the Russian situation, at least for 
some time. The new crops do not begin to come in until 
late summer. Germany’s Durchhalten will depend for 
the next half year more on the essence of things hoped 
for than the realities of a materially increased ration. 
For how long can the hope of relief substitute effectively 
for the reality of relief? Will Germany’s suffering people 
endure long enough? That they are suffering is terribly 
true. They are not starving, but they have been near it 
for three long years; they are not naked, but they have 
been cold for three winters; their men are not all dead, 
but too many of them are. 

It used to amaze me to see the German soldiers going 
back from the West front on furlough carrying with 
them bursting parcels of food saved from their daily 
rations. It was for the hungry wife and children at home. 
And the officers leaving Brussels for Berlin used to try 
to buy food in starving Belgium to carry home to their 
families in scientifically fed Germany. 

No, Germany is not starving, but she is very hungry. 
It has been strain and stress for a long time, and the 
cumulated suffering has struck in. There is a limit to 
living under-fed and half-clothed, even if you know you 
are not going to starve tomorrow and be buried naked 
the day after. The German people is nearing that limit, 
and the German rulers know it. But, they know, too, 
that there are other peoples worn and tired by this war. 
And they know that each nation has its Bolsheviks. The 
question is, can Germany hold her own Bolsheviki in 
leash longer than Italy, France, England and America 
can hold theirs? That is the real meaning of Durchhalten. 
Holding out in a military way is only a part of holding 
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out in a political way. So, German people, stick it out 
just a little longer — Durchhalten! Durchhalten! 

And while they hold this possible little-while longer, 
the German rulers must end things. They must end them 
before that distant Western giant, as yet only half awake, 
and moving heavily and awkwardly, gets its eyes wide 
open and its seven-league boots on. And they must 
end things before the German people really see this giant 
coming. America spells irresistible strength to the Ger- 
man people, whatever it may spell to the German General 
Staff. 

I do not believe the German rulers can end things by 
fighting, nor that they think they can. They must do it 
by a new orientation toward possible gain and necessary 
suffenders, and they must realize the new orientation in 
negotiations. Hence they will play the peace game with 
all their wits; the foreign propaganda game with renewed 
desperation. 

It is then, for the west, for the Allies and America, 
for them also to lift the slogan of Durchhalten. Let us, 
too, hold out, but in a different way, an active way. And 
let us advertise it. Let us make the Germans know it. 
Let us truly build ships and put them on the ocean. Let 
us really save food and send it across the sea. Let us 
make munitions abundantly and get them up to the 
trenches. Let us collect and train and equip men, and 
keep them going over there. And let us count them aloud 
as they go. The more we do everything that means fight, 
and let the Germans know it, — all the Germans know it, 
not just the Secret Service, — the less fighting we shall 
have to do to win. Winning can come by Durchhalten 
alone. But it must be an active, not passive Durchhalten. 
All the people and all the efforts of the people must be 
in it. And all the people of all the world including Ger- 
many must see it and know it. When we show Germany 
that we are going to win the war, we shall have won it — 
or, if not, we can go ahead and do it! 





A NEW PSYCHIC SENSITIVE 


E have lately met a sensitive from whom is to be 
expected great he'p in solving the problems of 
Psychical Research. Virtually none of her work is yet 
known outside of private circles. Regarding what these 
circles are, as bearing on her general character and her 
entire freedom from the temptations to deceit so frequent 
among sensitives, we go somewhat into detail, to show more 
than general statements could. We first met her at dinner 
in one of the ancestral houses on North Washington Square. 
We next met her at a reception at the Metropolitan 
Museum, of which her husband is one of the most active 
supporters. There, for the first time, Psychics was men- 
tioned between us. As we sat on a sofa chatting, I (Pray 
excuse the absence of the editorial “‘we” from the rest of 
this paper, though this editor does not care to follow the 
example of the periodicals which dispense with it al- 
together) —I asked if any impressions ever came to her 
amid such confusing scenes. She answered that music 
(The band was playing) often stimulated them, but that 
the effect was apt to be neutralized by the passing and re- 
passing of the people. She added that nevertheless while 
we had been talking she had been getting a persistent 
impression of the capital letter F, and asked me if it could 
mean anything. I answered that considering that the 
dominant influences in my life had been five women, two of 
whom consecutively I had married, and all of whose given 
names, strange to say, were the same, and began with F, 
her seeing F’s persistently when I was by, was at least 
interesting. Here I made a great mistake. I should have 
waited to see if she could not, at some later time, spell 
out the name. 
She invited me to come and have a séance, intimating 
that she sat only to her friends and that there was nothing 
416 
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professional about it. Of course I went. The house was 
an exceptionally pretty one in a “first-class neighbor- 
hood.” I was invited to the library, which is a very pretty 
room. “A bright fire was blazing on the hearth,” just 
as it does in novels, only the fire dogs and fender were in 
better taste than usual, and the same was true of the ac- 
cessories of the tea, which was already on the table. Mrs. 
Vernon, as we will call her, happened to say that she was 
going to the opera that evening in *s box, which is 
perhaps the most desirable box in the house. Pardon 
a second mention of the reasons for recounting all these 
circumstances: the lady has no inducement to work for 
money or social recognition. 

The new sensitive was entirely in keeping with her agree- 
able surroundings — about forty years old, in buoyant 
health, of quick apprehension, open mind, genial humor, 
and the ways generally of a cultivated home and culti- 
vated circle. Her psychic sensibilities in no way interfere 
with her keen interest in life’s pleasures and its duties. 
She alone is a sufficient refutation of the widespread no- 
tion that superusual psychic sensibilities are supernormal 
— or infra normal. 


Before going into the manifestations, we want to say a 
word that needs repeating again and again about some 
frequent unwarrantable attitudes regarding the subject. 

Most people have the Fra Angelico impressions re- 
garding a future state, including one that those entering 
that state enter at once into an intelligence and morality 
immeasureably above what they take with them, and even 
above the comprehension of those left behind. 

Now the manifestations which are part of the objects 
of psychical research, whether they indicate a future state 
or not, certainly do not indicate that sort of a future state. 
So far as they indicate any at all, it is a sort of life very 
much like the life here, with similar occupations and 
interests, but free from our physical infirmities, from 
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many of our limitations of time and space, and with a 
rapid, if not immediate, emancipation from many of our 
weaknesses and prejudices. But that our average people 
there suddenly become wiser than all our sages and holier 
than all our saints, there is no indication; and there seems 
no reason to deny the possibility that the manifestations 
may be genuine. 

Neither is there any reason for such denial, in the vague- 
ness and weakness of the manifestations. Both should 
rather be expected, from the mere absence of the usual 
physical means of communication from one side, not to 
mention other obvious reasons. 

Many of the manifestations alleged to come from high 
intelligences that have “‘passed over” are entirely worthy 
of such intelligence, while many are obvious mistakes, 
and many more obvious frauds. But there are none 
making important additions to our knowledge, except the 
extremely important one (if read aright by the vast 
majority of the best investigators, though doubted by 
others) that there is a post-carnate life. 

And admitting that there is one, what warrant have 
we to expect from it any important additions to our 
knowledge? Several thousand years ago we were told by 
a voice that still has considerable authority, that in the 
sweat of our faces shall we earn our daily bread, and this 
has been generally interpreted to apply to the bread of 
the mind as well as to the bread of the body. 

Nothing is plainer than that the qualities wise men 
respect most in others, and desire most for themselves, are 
to be had only from effort — partly ancestral, but still 
more immediately personal: for unless kept active by the 
individual, inheritances of all sorts tend to lapse. So true 
is all this, that life is quite generally accepted as an edu- 
cation. We are put into this school of a world, to educate 
ourselves, with the aid of many salutary kicks and blows, 
as well as of birds and flowers and children and skies, of 
day and night with sunrises and sunsets, not to speak of 
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the arts and sciences and general experience now waiting for 
each generation: all we learn being, in the last analysis, 
worthiest as it conforms best to the conditions of our ex- 
istence here. In that school how could anything be more 
supremely silly than to enable us freely to attain knowl- 
edge from an entirely different set of conditions, and a 
set so superior as to make us discontented with our own, 
and indifferent to the use of them? It would tend to put 
all humanity into a condition like that of those who are 
so dissatisfied because their lot is less attractive than some 
others, that they do not try to improve it. As they curse 
virtually all who are better off than themselves, a little ex- 
perience of such conditions might soon set many of us to 
cursing heaven and those in it. 

This not being, so far as we know, a silly universe, or 
at least not as silly as most of the people in it, it is very 
silly to demand more wisdom in any ostensible manifesta- 
tions of a future life, than from this life. 

But these objections do not apply to knowledge of the 
simple fact, if fact it be, that in spite of strong indications 
to the contrary, we have a life from which what we can 
gain in knowledge and character will never be obliterated, 
and above all in which the lives interrupted by death will 
be resumed all the more happily because of the discipline 
through a temporary separation. It must be a sordid 
soul that would be indifferent to any indications that 
give hopeful signs of containing such a truth as this. 


Here is an account of my sittings with Mrs. Vernon, from 
notes taken at the time. 


J 


M = Medium. S = Sitter. Sitter’s brief interjected 
comments, in square brackets. 


Passages where the medium speaks as the control, be- 
tween quotation marks. 
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After a little natural chat: 

M: Now let me see if any impressions will come to me. 

Sat back in her rocking-chair, right elbow on arm of 
chair, index finger on cheek, and chin resting on bent 
fingers. Seemed rather to “open” her mind than to con- 
centrate it. 

S: Shall I try to will you into anything? 

M: No: leave me absolutely alone, only saying Yes or 
No if I ask you anything, or commenting naturally on 
anything I say. 

S: While talk may take you off from the thread, won't 
it relieve the strain sometimes? 

M: Yes, it often rests me. That will work itself out. 

S: Foster wanted his sitters to help him with their wills, 
and they often did. But here I’m delaying you all this 
time. 

M: Oh, that’s all right. Now let me see. 

Resumes pensive attitude. After a minute or two she 
said: 

M: Somebody seems to want to present himself, as he 
says. 

S: Little stilted, isn’t he? 

M: Yes, and now I get the words Inexcusable, Un- 
warrantable, Indefensible. 

S: Why, he’s given to language, isn’t he? 

M: Yes, it’s queer, but somehow they almost always 
are at the start. Now there’s a sudden and complete 
change. It often happens so. What I see may be sym- 
bolic. I see a turnstile — you know what a turnstile is — 
in the country, and somebody seems to be pushing 
through, and points to distant fields, and says: “They 
prove the old saying that distant fields look green.” 

S: All fields do until the grain crops ripen — unless 
they’re sandy or rocky. 

M: Someone is caught in the turnstile, and keeps going 
round and round, trying to get to the distant fields, and 
yet has left the one he was in. 
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S: That does seem symbolic of conditions already fore- 
shadowed in my mind by what you have said. 

Then, in a series of fragmentary impressions, she slowly 
built up a peculiar personality and set of circumstances 
entirely unknown to her, and known to me but far from 
my thought at the time, which goes to negative the 
medium’s getting them from there. 

As is generally the case with the best evidence, it was 
too intimate for publication, but it seems to me, as strongly 
as any I know, to indicate impressions caused by a post- 
carnate personality. Yet of course all that I can verify 
in it, necessarily had been in my own mind, from which she 
may have got the facts telepathically; but the arrange- 
ment and manner of presentation were not in my mind, 
and I cannot see how they could have been a purposive 
process of hers. The metaphor of the turnstile was not, 
though at my summer home there is a turnstile, which is 
a favorite loitering place. 

I had come to the meeting expecting her to read from 
my mind its preoccupations with the recent death of 
a near and dear relative. There was nothing of the 
kind. 

All this impressed me as more strongly evidential than 
anything I had experienced or read of. I was much 
tempted to say: “That settles it,” but refrained on con- 
sidering that my feelings had never been so much involved 
in any previous similar experience. 


Mrs. Vernon gets her impressions consciously — as 
Foster got most of his, and Home many — not, like Mrs. 
Piper and many others, in trance, with no subsequent 
recollection of them. She ‘“‘sees things,” as she saw the 
letter F, not only letters, but full names, persons (not 
very distinctly so far), and all sorts of objects and scenery, 
largely symbolic. She feels in her own person, sometimes 
very deeply, the sensations, both physical and emotional, 
of the persons (?) she “‘sees” or is impressed by. 
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So far, with me, her most striking symbol was the turn- 
stile. 


I] 


Our second interview I can describe more fully, though 
it was not as significant as the first. I had, as already said, 
lately lost a dear relative, and was surprised that during the 
first interview, Mrs. V. did not at least read from my mind 
about her, to the exclusion of everything else. But at the 
close of that first session, the person alleged to be mani- 
festing (From the rest of this paper excuse so much cir- 
cumlocution, but assume that its allegations of personality 
manifesting are provisional and tentative) — ths per- 
son(?) alleged that there were several others waiting to 
manifest, but that they had given way to him, because his 
need was greater than theirs. All that fitted the facts of 
his earthly experience. 

He having had his say, at the next sitting something 
like the expected manifestation came, but it was not 
very consistent or evidential, and requires pretty liberal 
interpretation to take on any significance. I should not 
give it at all were it not that the experiences at the other 
sittings amply justify a liberal interpretation of this one. 


M: Who is this pirouetting in and making me low 
obeisances? 

S: Man or woman? 

M: She changes the furniture all around, fixes it up 
from what it used to be. — Dwells upon changes that have 
been made in furniture. Tries to identify herself in that 
way. 

I don’t think she made the changes. I think that when 
she was there, it was different — older fashioned. 

Something about “obstructions”; I hear the word, but 
attach no significance connected with it. 

She seems very busy about the house. Has a carpet 
sweeper that bumps in places — calls my attention to the 
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rugs and floor coverings. It’s awful funny, all this fuss. 
She bumps the sweeper over the rugs to make me look 
at them. She seems to be giving all this, not as of conse- 
quences, but for identification. — Dwells on the floor cover- 
ing. 

Very nice pleasant personality. I like to have her come 
about, and her courtesies (old-fashioned) look as if she 
were pleased to see me. 

Takes me into the garden, and shows me old-fashioned 
flowers. She says every nosegay there is an old-timer. 

You know I get mixed up in symbols sometimes. 

Now she shows me vegetables too. They seem to look 
like turnips. It all has to do, it seems to me, with a place 
like home — furniture, garden, etc., seem to have to do 
with a dwelling — a home. 

She tries to show me a monogram on a piece of jewelry. 
I can’t make it out. 

She’s been trying a long time to make me see it, and at 
last says: “‘Well, tell him it’s a monogram on a piece of 
jewelry.” 

She tries to tell me of something a long while ago. I 
can’t make it out — something like fifty years. That’s 
why she tried to make everything appear to me old- 
fashioned. Now she goes back to the floor-covering — to 
that blooming rug again. What she wants to tell me about 
that rug I can’t make out. It’s sort of fluted, doesn’t lie 
flat— isn’t smooth. Does this mean anything to you? 

S: No. 

M: Well she keeps at it — bumping over the rug, mov- 
ing the furniture, and fixing it all up. If the rug isn’t 
perfectly straight and even, it upsets her. Whether she’s 
trying to designate herself in that way, I don’t know. 

She might just have been trying to demonstrate neatness 
in that way — trying to evidence herself to me as a very 
neat person — particularly about housekeeping. She 
keeps going back to the rug to prove herself very neat and 
orderly. Now it appears to me quite distinctly that she 
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doesn’t care to show anything about the rug itself, but 
merely her orderliness. 

There’s the F. I saw at the Metropolitan Museum. 

Now she shows me the rug rolled up, and everything 
put away for the summer. Before, things were as if 
people were living there. Now she shows it to me for the 
summer. 

Now shows somebody standing and pointing: “This 
way out.” Like that. [M. makes a gesture.] 

I wish she could be more to the point, — show me some- 
thing more specific. The only thing she’s pointed out is 
the monogram on the piece of jewelry. That’s all she said. 
Would she be likely to speak of country? 

S: A little more than average perhaps. 

M: Well she insists on that. Now she shows me a post. 
Now a fenced-in place like a garden. 

Seems to think you should know her by her interest in 
the country — in property in the country. Everything is 
about a place in the country. 

Very difficult for me to get her messages at all. 

She shows something around her neck— piece of 
jewelry or like that. She just does like this — that’s all 
she does [gesture of putting something on the neck over 
the head]. 

Sometimes when they can’t speak clearly, they try many 
ways. 

Now she seems to indicate a series of things — a sort 
of series or set that went together. Just what it is, she 
doesn’t show me at all. It might be a “set” of anything. 

It’s very vague and mixed up. I don’t think I’ve got 
it right at all. I’ve done the best I could with it. 


The indications named below might perhaps, without 
much straining, be supposed to point toward the manifesta- 
tions as from my lately deceased relative. 

Her liveliness and elaborate curtseys— but she was 
well over seventy years old when she died. 
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Her fussing over the furniture. She was a notable 
housekeeper, but hardly an artist on the sweeping machine. 

She had for many years superintended preparing the 
house to be left empty in summer. 

The furniture of the city home of her later years was 
most of it bought some sixty-five years ago, some of it 
earlier; and there were several more recent purchases of 
colonial pieces and rugs. 

She was an exceptionally “pleasing personality,” and 
Mrs. V. is far from the only person who “‘liked to have her 
come about.” 

She had lived a considerable part of her life in the 
country, and in summer during the rest of it, and had been 
a good hand at raising a few flowers, but never had a 
garden or anything to correspond with the assertion that 
“every flower is an old-timer.” See more below regarding 
the “garden.” 

In the city house where she died, other members of the 
family had lived just “fifty years,” so there may be some 
point to the insertion in the mixed manifestations, of that 
phrase. 

She did have, I feel pretty confident, a large dark brooch, 
with her monogram in smal] diamonds. 

The “F.” has nothing to do with her, farther than her 
friendliness with most of the women with that initial to 
whom I have already alluded. 

She was fond of the country, and had been successful in 
developing “property in the country” — subdividing and 
building. ‘This markt characteristic is rare in women. 

The “post” and “‘fenced in place like a garden” had a 
peculiar suggestion, of whose veridicity Mrs. V., when I 
told her of it, was enthusiastically confident; but Mrs. V. 
is, happily for her and her friends, a very enthusiastic 
person, and more apt to accept suggestions of veridicity 
than the staid old gentleman whom she kindly permits to 
investigate her remarkable powers. ‘The suggestion is 
this: my relative had very many devoted friends, who 


> 
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manifested their love by sending for her funeral a very 
remarkable mass of flowers — so many that they literally 
filled the entire lot at the cemetery, even covering all the 
stones but one tall shaft. When I told Mrs. V. of this, 
she exclaimed: “‘Why, of course that’s what I took for 
the garden. It of course was deeply impressed on her 
mind, and she impressed it as well as she could on mine, 
and I naturally took it for a garden.” Well, the collection 
of flowers was far from being like an “‘old fashioned” 
garden, but the vision of the “‘post”’ and the “fenced in 
place” (presumably by posts) is certainly suggestive of 
the cemetery lot. 

Writing all this out gives it considerable more sig- 
nificance in my mind than it had during the sitting, but the 
amount is as nothing compared with that of the first 
sitting, of which unfortunately so little can be published. 
Neither has it the striking patness of part of the next 
sitting. 


Ill 


Of this sitting I omit much that had no meaning for me. 

She began with a lot of matter, not very definite, that 
suggested to me a movie-show studio to which several of 
the older members of the Century Club were kindly in- 
vited to have their moving portraits taken for the Club’s 
last twelfth-night function, and I was rather expecting to 
hear from Mr. Choate and Colonel Church, who have 
passed away since that memorab‘e event. 

But she suddenly switched off, as mediums so frequently 
do, saying: 

M: I see an M (not the real letter) — word sounds like 
Mary or Marian [Substituted names, the actual one was 
very rare]. It has nothing to do with “moving pictures.” 
{My notes leave me in doubt whether I had told her of 
my thinking of them, or whether she read it from my mind.] 
She just says she’s here. I don’t know whether she has 
any message to give you. 
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Words come that sound like partition — division — 
separation — something divided — separated. 


Word that sounds like aunt. [This was a “butting in.’’] 
What does she mean by that? It may have nothing to 
do with Marian. Did you have an aunt S.? 

S: (Somewhat startled) You bet! Two of ’em! 

M_ Did she have anything to do with you asa little boy? 

S: Yes. 

M: She gives me all sorts of illustrations of parental 
affection for you as a little boy — bending over and wash- 
ing your hands and straightening your tie and fixing you 
up generally. [Pause.] 

[I had an aunt S. who did just those things.] 


M: Marian “assumed” something. All these people 
seem contented enough — not unhappy like some others. 

Marian “assumes” that you will remember something 
without — something about very young — very young. 
I have those two words. Did you know her then? 

S: “Very young” is a comparative term. How young? 

M: I don’t know. That’s all I get. 

It seems as if I were walking along, and somebody says: 
“Halt! Stop!” I don’t know whether it means something 
she did. Did she go away suddenly? 

S: Yes. 

[Long pause.] 

M: I seea D. Was it her surname? 

S: No. 

M: It may not be connected with her at all [7. ¢. may 
be another “butting in”’]. 

She shows me a place — seems like a Western one — 
like Denver. Any reason for that? 

S: No. I hardly think so. 

M: Marian seems to feel that you recognize her. 

You certainly were not thinking of Marian before she 
appeared? 
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S: I certainly was not. 

M: I can’t tell whether I’m guessing at the name, or 
whether I hear it, and now again I see the town: some- 
body shows me a picture of it. It looks like the beginnings 
of a town, and yet seems a busy place. 


I knew a “Marian,” and only one that I can remem- 
ber, when I was a “‘very young” man. She did become 
“separated” from all her former associations; did “go 
away suddenly” to, I think, the “‘beginnings of a town,” 
but not “‘a Western one,” and it would perhaps have been 
natural for her to use the expression: “‘I ‘assume’ that he 
remembers me.” But it was hardly natural that she should 
wish to recall herself and her story to me, at least if what 
is natural here is natural ‘“‘on the other side.” But if the 
assumed indications from the other side are to be accepted 
as true, a broader charity prevails there than here —a 
broader charity than conditions here make practical. 
Her story here was a very tragic one — of retribution for 
unwise conduct. When I told it to Mrs. V. she said: “I 
felt all that,” and when I remonstrated: ‘‘Why didn’t you 
tell me?” she said: “‘I make it a rule not to tell such 
impressions, because I feel that they may be given me 
by mischief makers.” I said: ‘So far as I have looked into 
the evidence, it seems to me, despite many beliefs to the 
contrary, that there is no mischief on the other side.” 
“Why,” she remonstrated, ‘‘Do you believe that those 
who go from here have their characters all changed at 
once? I have had many proofs to the contrary.” And 
then I realized for the first time that my impressions have 
been inconsistent: for while holding them very tentatively, 
I have grown more and more firmly into the one that, while 
the ostensible change is into conditions of wider insight 
— nearer to those where “to know all is to pardon all,” the 
apparent changes of intelligence and character are never- 
theless far from sudden and revolutionary. 
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In the same sitting came the following: 

M: I hear the word “‘collapse.” Somebody went sud- 
denly wrong. I don’t think it was Marian. Somebody 
else, whose heart suddenly collapsed. 

S: Male or female? 

M: I can’t tell. The heart suddenly collapsed. 

[Here the sensitive showed great discomfort about the 
thorax, which recurred at intervals.]} 

S: Can you get more of that? 

M: No. They think they’ve done fairly well to get 
that through. 

They show me a parlor car. Do you know anybody 
whose heart collapsed in a parlor car? 

S: Did the death occur on the train? 

M: I don’t know. But why should they show me the 
train? Do you know anybody whose heart collapsed on 
a train? 

S: I have just lost a friend who came home ill from a 
journey, and whose heart finally gave out. 

M: Now I hear the Colonel (?) (or was it Columbia?). 
Notes illegible. I wasn’t thinking about any Colonel, but 
my friend who had just died was a professor in Columbia, 
and also there was a Colonel, who passed over years ago, 
identified with some strong interests that we had in 
common. 

I am sorry that Mrs. Vernon and I had no time for fuller 
development of all this. 


IV 


The next sitting began by Mrs. V. announcing the name 
“Frank.” I thought of three of the name whom I had 
known well, but none of them fitted her later impres- 
sions — the opera Rigoletto, a daughter, Europe, an ex- 
cavation, a ransacking, a shovel handle sticking out of 
the earth, a little place in the country, something dis- 
arranged, Sarah [one of my Franks was married to a 
Sarah — my aunt S. before mentioned] a searching, some- 
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thing gone and being searched for, a box connected with 
the investigation — had no cover, or perhaps one was 
simply turned back. Search seems to relate to legal docu- 
ments. She suggested that Frank was to be identified by 
search for legal documents, and a place in the country. 

None of this, except the Sarah, meant anything to me, 
when, apparently without connection, came the name 
“Putnam,” followed by “Putnam would have it.” ‘“Re- 
fusal.” ‘Let Putnam decide.” “A certain compilation.” 
“Fanciful.” “Expensive or Extensive.” 

S. Which? 

M: He tries to say that either one will do. 


Now Frank More (of whom I had not thought before 
Putnam’s name was mentioned), Putnam (the Major’s 
father) and I owned in 1863-4 “a certain compilation” 
called the Rebellion Record, which was made up of “‘docu- 
ments,” some of them “legal,” which were “searched 
for” and selected, not improbably from a “‘chest” where 
they were gathered and kept, by Frank More as editor. 

When the compilation was started, it was expected that 
the war would be short, and the compilation finished in 
three or four volumes. But the length of the war proved 
this idea “fanciful,” and continued the compilation till 
it became “extensive” and ‘‘expensive” in a dozen vol- 
umes. We tried to sell it to a specialist in military pub- 
lications, giving him a “refusal,” and in our negotiations, it 
was probably said more than once: ‘‘ Let Putnam decide.” 

Toward offsetting the implication of this series of facts, 
stands the one that Frank More and I were never so 
intimate as to make it probable that after fifty years he 
would try to renew, from a postcarnate life, his acquaint- 
ance with me. But the same was true of Marian. These 
unlooked for manifestations are frequent, and the ex- 
planation of them is yet to be found. There may be un- 
suspected affinities, like the corresponding keying of the 
wireless telegraph transmitters and receivers. 
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V 


Mrs. V. and I have had another sitting which we per- 
mitted to consist mainly of general conversation, and no 
results worth recording were obtained. 

The impressions were mainly of a “Frederick,” pre- 
sumably a clerical gentleman, associated with Gramercy 
Park, and much interested in a memorial baptismal font — 
all of which meant nothing to either Mrs. V. or me. 

Dr. Thomas Slicer, long the incumbent of the church 
on Fourth Avenue near Gramercy Park, was a good friend 
of mine, and if a “Frederick” has been connected with 
that church, and if it contains a memorial font, it would 
be entirely congruous with many other complex mani- 
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~s | festations, that Dr. Slicer’s influence should be behind 
2» | those just recounted. But the lead hardly seems worth 
u- | following up: there are enough better ones. 
>d 
- It may have been noticed that Mrs. Vernon habitually 
says: “‘They seem trying to show me,” or “‘to make me 
t understand.” I noticed this expression several times be- 
n fore asking what she meant by “they.” She said: “My 
d | friends over there,” and farther explained that she had 
1 grown into a feeling that most of her experiences are im- 
- pressed upon her by denizens of the other world who were 
" attached to her in this. This tallies with the experience 
t of other mediums — that, just as comparatively few here 






can receive communications, so comparatively few there 
can give them, and they speak for the others. 

Yet sometimes when Mrs. V. has a pretty definite im- 
pression of a personality, she gets an impression of direct 
communication — generally merely of an idea or a feel- 
ing, which she describes to the sitter, seldom of exact 
words. 

She never has seen a face clearly enough to describe it. 
Generally she gets an impression like that of a human 
being at a distance, later comes an impression of a man 
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or a woman, and then of the person’s experiences, apt to 
be indicated in pantomime like that of my Aunt S. The 
impressions are often symbolic, as of the weary round 
in the turnstile. 

As Mrs. Vernon does not, like Mrs. Piper, impersonate 
her controls, but merely talks about them, accounts of her 
sittings are of course not as clear cut as Mrs. Piper’s script, 
and the séance is apt to bea bit discursive — even to be- 
come a general talk with bits of psychic description thrown 
in. Hence I have not, as yet, attempted, except in oc- 
casional scraps, an exact report on the S. P. R. model, and 
have even doubted whether such a report is as well suited 
to a periodical for the general reader, as to a scientific 
report for the student. 

But my friend Dr. X is also a friend of the new sensitive, 
and has had more direct experience with sensitives than 
I have — mine being mainly in comparing, classifying and 
deducing from evidence gathered by others. He has 
written his memoranda in more formal shape, and I hope 
to give some selections from them in a later number. 

In a sense, Mrs. Vernon is as much of an inquirer as 
her sitter. That is: she in no way sets up for a prophetess, 
or even for the apostle of a cult. She interprets her years 
of psychic experience to be caused mainly by telepathic 
hypnoses from intelligences that were once incarnate. 
But she has no desire to impose this belief upon any- 
body else, and regards herself rather as a co-investigator 
with the sitter as to whether their joint experience is for 
or against her convictions. 

It is well known to students that sensibility to psychic 
impressions seems to call for a more purposive develop- 
ment than do the sensibilities ministered to by our recog- 
nized physical organs of sense. Indeed there are even suc- 
cessful professiona! “developers of mediums,” like Mr. 
Cocke who developed Mrs. Piper. There is reason to hope 
that Mrs. Vernon’s powers will increase, and that we may 
be able to give our readers accounts still more instructive. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


“ The Obscurity of Philosophers” 


As a student of philosophy, I assent to the view (On the Ob- 
scurity of Philosophers, in No. 17) that philosophers in general 
write much duller books than they ought to, and I also agree 
that this is, in part, because they are lazy and careless, like 
the rest of us. They fall too easily into the “shop” habit of 
using customary abstractions and metaphors, and they don’t 
care half enough for the ordinary intelligent man and his needs. 
Granted! 

Still, there is a distinction between philosophy and science, 
or almost any other pursuit of the mind, that needs further 
defining. It largely explains, to my thinking, why the untaught 
layman is so impatient with real philosophy, and finds real 
philosophers such tough reading. The object of science is an 
object — i. ¢. something actual, “outside” us, that our senses 
can grasp, or at least our imagination body forth as a thing we 
might touch and handle if we had finer sense-perceptions. Any- 
thing of that kind, however complex, is fairly easy to talk about 
and make yourself think you understand. Most pious persons 
appear to suppose that God is such an object; therefore He is 
intensely real to them, and in a way they comprehend Him, 
or have faith that they do. The Editor of the UNporuLar 
Review and some of his contributors seem to fancy that the 
personality which may survive bodily death is another such 
object. At any rate, Psychical Research (against which I 
profess to have no dogmatic objections) is hunting for evidence 
of individual survival by much the same kind of objective 
scientific method that one might apply to hunting for evidence 
of the presence of — well, submarines. If souls can be right- 
fully classified with submarines, then Psychical Research may 
very likely some day capture the decisive evidence it is seeking 
that they are there, in the same ascertainable, objective sense 
as other scientifically demonstrable facts. If not — but that 
is another story. 

Are souls to be so classified? This is the kind of exasperating 
question, only in part answerable, that philosophy has to 
raise. All it can do by way of answer is to say: Maybe so, maybe 
not, and give the reasons pro and con. It is not, like science, 
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a search for relatively objective truth, an answer to the query, 
What is? It is rather a study in classification — What belongs 
with what? What stands on this side of any possible distinc- 
tion, and what on that? What are the ultimate, quintessential 
pigeonholes into which the contents of our minds have to be 
put with more or less exactness, and what do these signify 
for our knowledge of reality, including ourselves, God, the 
future, and all the furniture of earth and galaxy of heaven? In 
technical speech, philosophy is the science and criticism of 
categories. 

“Nuff sed!” cries Mr. Man-in-the-street, or Mr. Tired- 
Business-Man. And one has to admit that for you, my useful 
and high-geared friend, pure philosophy is, perhaps, a vain 
pursuit; not because it is inherently unintelligible, or because 
you lack in yourself all capacity for following it to some fruitful 
result. That is not it. The trouble is that your mind, habit- 
uated to dealing expertly with such very tangible and external 
matters as stocks and bonds or real estate, simply won’t stop 
its lightning calculations among that highly respectable class 
of facts long enough fairly to face the previous question whether 
or not these things are really out there or not, and a few other 
like questions. Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason is not so much 
more complicated than the financial page of your daily paper, 
only naturally they both require a certain amount of time and 
previous preparation for their full comprehension. 

Philosophers don’t stop at “‘objects,” but really want to 
know what an object, in and for itself, may signify. So they 
go on puzzling their heads over such elementary matters as 
names and relations and classifications; and not wholly with- 
out result. Far from that! Philosophical insight has become 
nowadays something rather amazingly resourceful, supple, 
penetrating and sure of itself. There is an endless fascination 
about acquiring even a little of it. It is like any ample, and 
constantly enlarging and refining body of living experience — 
that, for example, by means of which you feel day by day so 
skilfully the rise or sag of the market, without being able to 
explain just how you feel it. Philosophy is really getting: some- 
where, even if its questions are perpetually open, and forever 
being reopened. From Thales to Bergson it has learned a lot, 
and some of what it has learned is worth appropriating, and 
can be appropriated by average unoriginal minds. 

Only — this is the point — it isn’t a question of bumping 
up some fine day against an object (say, God, or the soul) which 
is philosophy’s home plate, and where all is over but the shout- 
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ing. No, there is no end to that game. You die — or pass over 
yonder — still wondering, questioning, doubting, seeking, and 
refining ever farther on all these extremely delicate processes 
of inner intuition (not crude intuition, mind you, but experi- 
enced, expert and wary), and the partial insight you gain here 
makes life come to hold quite a different and deeper interest, 
so that, as you begin to sense how much there is left yet to learn, 
even eternity promises not to be dull for a moment. 
Ricuarp Witson Boynton, 
First Unitarian Church, Buffalo, New York. 


“The Editor of the Unpoputar Review” so far from 
thinking “‘that the personality which may survive bodily 
death is an...object” has expressed himself in print 
various times in the Review and elsewhere as regarding 
personality as a very ungetatable something which, like 
everything else, we know only through its capacity to 
produce effects in a mind. So far, however, as such a 
personality is regarded, by the mind affected, or po- 
tential to being affected, the personality is then made an 
“object.” 

What the psychical researchers are after is an under- 
standing of some phenomena which look mightily as if 
such a capacity, in its integrity, survives the body, in 
connection with which we have, so far, exclusively known 
it. Such a search, however, does not seem to said editor, 
or, he thinks, most of his fellow psychical researchers, 
as qualitatively different from a search for submarines 
or for anything else; and he fears that any search qualita- 
tively different from that —e. g. a search by such tools 
as “intuition” and high priori reasoning on assumed 
premises, lands folks into all sorts of fogs, not to speak of 
inquisitions and thirty years’ wars, or even the war now 
desolating the world. 

We fear our correspondent’s excellent letter, if it has 
a defect, leans a trifle toward The Obscurity of Philoso- 
phers — an obscurity due not only to their tendency to 
use technicalities in addressing common folks, but to talk 
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at one moment, with excellent sense, of philosophy as 
“not, ... a search for relatively objective truth,” but as 
“rather a study in classification;” and at the next moment 
declare that they “really want to know what an object in 
and for itself may signify,” and talk about “insight,” and 
“refining” and “inner intuition,” all of which seem a 
long way from “classification”? — even away in that no- 
man’s land where much of The Obscurity of Philosophers 
lies, and where Germany has worked out her perdition. 


Our Tax Troubles Again 


Ir you have been sticking a one cent stamp on each 
of your old stock of post cards and stamped envelopes 
as you’ve mailed it, or taken a lot of subscription tickets 
to concerts or shows to the offices to pay the taxes on 
them (especially if you’ve gone on a fuel-restriction day 
and found the office shut up), or if you’ve waited for a 
cue to get them changed for the odd sums so imposed, 
or endured any more of the small nuisances, not to speak 
of the great one of your income-tax return, you prob- 
ably have by this time your own opinion of “the best 
tax bill ever written ” (Perhaps it was: for probably there 
have been no greater monuments of human folly raised 
anywhere than in taxation), and may be interested in 
the letter regarding the Habitation Tax given below. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


December 24, 1917. 
[No. 17. Ed.] 
My bear Mr. [Eptror]: 

Many thanks for your letter of December 19th, and the copy 
of the Review, which I had already seen. I think there is 
much to be said for your proposition, especially from the 
point of view of administrative technique. The difficulty with 
it, however, is that it does not respond to the sense of justice 
on the part of the small taxpayer. When I was a member of 
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the state tax commission of 1905 or 1906, I made that identical 
proposition, but the upstate members of the commission, es- 
pecially those in the towns and villages, pointed out that the 
proposition would be impossible of acceptance there, because 
of the rich villagers who lived in poor houses. 

In the Mayor’s tax committce of 1915, I made the same 
proposition for the City of New York. I worked it out in detail. 
We had finally to abandon it because of the arguments, es- 
pecially of the single taxers, that it would be fought tooth and 
nail by the representatives of the people at large, as involving 
gross injustice. You may perhaps also remember that we 
finally retained a part of that scheme under the name of the 
ability tax, as an alternative plan. 

My experience, therefore, has finally brought me to the con- 
clusion that the administrative advantages of the scheme are 
outweighed by considerations of fiscal equity, and that, espe- 
cially in a democracy like ours, even a highly progressive habi- 
tation tax — and no other would have the slightest chance — 
would be unacceptable to the people. In fact, the older I get, 
the more convinced I am that the future has in store for us 
highly progressive income taxes, highly progressive business 
taxes, and highly progressive property taxes, in which the 
tax on land values will find its proper place. Democracy is 
bound to bring about many things — in taxation as well as in 
industry and politics — for which few of us older men have 
been at all prepared. 

With kind regards, 
Yours as ever, 
Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN. 


We still incline to the belief that the Habitation Tax 
is the best form (getting it accepted is another matter) 
of the Income Tax and Business Taxes, because (first) 
throughout humanity generally vanity is so strong that 
a man is more apt to live in the best house he can than 
to tell the tax collector the truth about his income and 
his business; and because (second) of the nuisances and 
expenses of the latter taxes to both taxpayers and govern- 
ments. If you are interested and have not read the article 
in No. 17, it may be worth your while ((pace the author’s 
modesty) to do so. 





EN CASSEROLE 


Concerning These Hasty War Marriages 


On the whole, we had rather believed in them. Life does 
not offer so many things worth having that a romance 
can be disregarded. It is better for a girl to be the widow 
of the man she loves than to be nobody’s widow or no- 
body’s wife, or even the wife of. a second love; and if she 
wants to, perhaps she can be that and the widow of her first 
love in the bargain. Moreover, people should marry young: 
while in the gristle they conform easier. As for matured 
judgment, and all that, it’s tommy rot: when it is reached, 
the best partis are gone, and it has nothing to do with the 
case anyhow: mature folks make just as large a proportion 
of foolish marriages as young folks do — more: because of 
more unsafe motives, including that of haste because time 
is passing. 

Such were our views before the other day, in a dining- 
car going to Washington, we saw a young couple seated 
facing each other. He was facing us. He was in khaki 
and wore a lieutenant’s bar. Her back was, of course, 
toward us, to our regret. He was short and stout; she 
was tall and slender, and though she appeared somewhat 
older than he, our thought was: “The attraction of op- 
posites, of course.” 

All the world loves a lover, and we were experiencing a 
reminiscent and fatherly sympathy with their young 
emotions, when we were a little disturbed by noting that 
they didn’t have much to say to each other, and that his 
face was far from smiling. 

The next time we raised our eyes from our paper, the 
same state of affairs appeared, and we got so far as to 
think: “‘No romance in that match! He must have pro- 
posed in a recoil from the dark future of war, or she must 
have roped him in.” 
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The next time our thoughts wandered somewhat hazily 
from the newspaper to them, we were conscious of the 
same absence of vivacity, and noticed that she was toying 
with her pocket-book. It was plain: he had married her 
for money, and Heavens! she was holding onto the purse- 
strings, even up to paying for the lunch. 

She did pay, and rose, and he did not even offer one of 
the little attentions with cloak and impedimenta natural 
under the circumstances. She went, and left him sitting 
alone. 

Then it appeared that some of our inferences and gen- 
eralizations had been imperfect, and that among the latter 
was lacking the rather obvious one that even in an open 
season for war brides, a man and a woman, and he even 
in khaki, can lunch opposite each other in a dining-car 
without being married. 


Bergson and the Yellow Peril 


REALITY, according to Bergson, is the life process, not 


considered in any artificially isolated stage of its existence, 
but in the very act of “‘becoming.” In view of this, it 
was a happy coincidence that, next to The Creative Evo- 
lution, the chief interest of my summer vacation was a 
basket of kittens. 

Looking, as I often did, from the book to the basket, 
I began to see in this restless fuzz — so absurd in its help- 
less fumblings, so touching in its blind gropings, so inex- 
orable in its manifestation of that push of irresistible, 
mysterious force — an epitome of the great life impulse, 
the rhythm of whose progress through matter I seemed to 
feel surging about me as I read. These bits of activity 
symbolized to me the unity of all life, — plant, animal, 
human. 

For especially in their baby stages do the forms of life 
resemble each other. I used to watch the kittens stretch- 
ing upward out of their corner toward the light and sound 
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of the outer world, their heavy heads swaying and bump- 
ing, while, with fore paws straightly taut, they sat up as 
tall as possible. They made me think for all the world 
of downy hepaticas with heavy headed buds, reaching 
toward the light. And as they grew into their first stage 
of prettiness, my glance, when I stood over them, was 
often met by that look which one sees in the first spring 
flowers, and in the faces of babies, — of innocent, piercing 
inquiry. I have buried my face in a clump of wild Pasque 
flowers — goslings they are commonly called — and have 
found their delicate furry fragrance hardly perceptibly dif- 
ferent from the infant sweetness of a nest of sun-warmed 
kittens fresh from strenuous mother-washing. 

It was not long before they were seething over the edge 
of their basket in inimitable illustration of Bergson’s 
figure of the wave of life pushing out over matter. The 
crest of the wave was always the “Yellow Peril,’ — so 
named from his color and from his habit of ruthless 
ploughing over and through brothers and sisters in the 
meal-time rush. With a Bergsonian eye, I looked on him 
as the point of highest consciousness, and, from the mo- 
ment when he broke upon the world beyond the basket, 
I felt that I saw, not Cat, one of the higher instinctive 
forms, but Conscious Life, progressing beyond mere in- 
stinct into intelligence. 

He turned metaphysician, and searched for Being. In 
the course of three or four weeks, he ran through a rapid 
succession of philosophical hypotheses. At first, pursuing 
the empirical method, he fairly reeled through excitement 
after excitement of discovery. Expanses of carpet, and, 
beyond that, reaches of shiny floor spread out before him, 
and in another dimension more Being, sofas and legs of 
chairs, offered infinite possibility for research. 

But presently assurance melted. On waking one day 
from a nap, and setting out to renew explorations, he 
found beneath his feet, not the familiar carpet and pol- 
ished floor, but rough attic boards. The kitten band set 
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forth tremulous and bewildered, and seemed relieved be- 
fore long to be helped back into the basket. In the shelter 
of its protecting sides, I knew what theory the Yellow 
Peril was propounding: 

** This changing outside world is an illusive show. The 
basket only is permanent and abiding.” 

Soon, however, he struck out in another direction, — 
that of intuition, I pronounced it, with a finger between 
pages of the Creative Evolution. When the world about 
him swam, what was this comforting something — so the 
investigating bullet-head seemed to wonder — which 
bent above him, handled him soothingly, and spoke, 
though differently from his mother, caressingly? From 
the moment when I came up the attic stairs to find the 
Peril’s yellow little neck craning out toward me, I felt 
as though here were spirit calling to spirit, not so much 
through the piercing wails as though those bright eyes 
fastened yearningly on mine, as if he would pull himself 
up to me by their attraction. He almost fell out of the 
basket to meet me as I picked him up. But oh, woe! 
Disillusion was again in store. For, from where he clung 
against my shirtwaist, the vision of what he had dimly 
perceived was gone. ‘Too close to what he sought, to 
recognize it, he rent the air once more with his cries, like 
many another unbeliever. A metaphysician can seldom 
transcend his intellect. 

Straightway he turned skeptic and subjectivist, — 
would have no more of aspirations or of discoveries. 

“Seek for nothing outside of yourselves,” I felt that he 
was saying to the kittens. ‘‘The Cat is the World.” 

He developed quite a swagger at this time, and on being 
re-established down stairs, attained to considerable prow- 
ess in climbing, in which his purpose seemed to be no 
longer discovery, but the enjoyment of his own cleverness. 
His less daring brothers and sisters, reaching tentative 
paws up the side of the sofa, would watch him as he 
capered about the top. The descent was still a somewhat 
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serious matter. Once, after an instant’s dubious halt, he 
started on a headlong slide. Just in time I pulled out the 
hanging couch-cover to make an incline, which, preventing 
a bad bumping on the floor, landed him softly in the 
basket. He brought up with a flourish. 

“Trust in yourselves,” he seemed to admonish the kit- 
tens, ‘“‘and you will succeed as I do.” 

I began to despair. Could anything, I wondered, de- 
liver Consciousness from the thralldom of intellect? 

As the kittens grew and began to play out of doors, the 
Peril continued persistently aloof. One evening we were 
alarmed by shrieks from outside. We rushed to the spot, 
and saw a white cat flash through the gate. A moment 
later the Yellow Peril was picked up, torn, limp, terrified. 

But, when he recovered after a few days of lying stiff 
and sore in the basket, during which time he accepted 
thankfully our ministrations, skepticism was at an end. 
He courted petting. He followed us about the house. 
For although he could no more than before with nose and 
paw ascertain the nature of the Superior Being, yet in 
some way not necessary to understand, it worked. It had 
responded. It had saved. 

Intellect was transcended. 


A Problematic Personality 


Apropos of the questions of personality which now 
fill the air, our readers are advised to be on the lookout 
for a forthcoming volume on one named Larrovitch, 
whose centenary was lately celebrated at the Authors 
Club. Their bulletin speaks of it as follows: 


A sonnet, addressed to the great Russian by Mr. Scollard, 
was followed by a paper by Mr. Jordan on the personal side of 
Larrovitch. “This biography,” said the Secretary, “‘was 
admirable in its completeness — a notable example of pains- 
taking research. It put the man veritably before us, and in- 
cidentally accounted for occurrences in his varied career and 


for features in his character that had not been understood 
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before.... With this sharply delineated portrait in mind, we 
next listened to Mr. Sykes, as, with critical scholarship, he 
discoursed on the place of Larrovitch in literature, comparing 
him minutely, and to his advantage, with other Russian novel- 
ists and essayists, ancient and modern; and Mr. R. L. Wright 
followed with an account of the man’s bibliography, illustrating 
his style by translations of selected passages from his works. 
Dr. Coan then regaled us with reminiscences of conversations 
with Larrovitch long ago in Paris; and Mr. Hellman refuted 
certain false legends. 

*“*A respectful sombreness had possessed the audience as it 
contemplated this imposing personage, shadowy heretofore, 
but now revealed; and it was with a certain relief that we next 
looked at a collection of relics and a series of screen-pictures 
portraying places and faces associated with Larrovitch, gathered 
and explained by Mr. Wright.” 

The Secretary announced that the book in which all this 
material will be set forth, and Larrovitch be created immortal, 
is almost ready for publication. 


“Clause” and ‘“* Phrase” 


IF we start any reader on a wrong track, no matter 
how trifling the aberration may appear, far be it from 
us to leave him there, even at the cost of a confession of 
error: there’s no knowing where a misplaced switch may 
lead. 

This apropos of certain remarks regarding subordinate 
clauses, in our last number, among which was that... 
“anything, to be a clause, must contain a subject and 
predicate, is news to us.” 

Now some people who care for such things have told 
us that Webster, The Century Dictionary and the Oxford 
Dictionary all say that it must. We ourselves happened 
across a copy of Worcester, which says quite the reverse. 
Some of them are said to say that anything lacking a 
predicate (probably any expression has or is a subject,) 
is not a clause, but a “phrase.” We don’t care enough 
about it to seek a conclusion or follow one reached by any- 
body else, but we say all this on the chance that you may. 
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